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Preface 



This book is not a conventional biography. Biographies of medieval kings 
often tend to reveal less about those kings than about the political, 
dynastic, military, constitutional and financial history of their reigns. 
Hiis book attempts to study a peculiarly enigmatic medieval kii^ by 
using the evidence in a radier more selective Buhicm. It takes a contempo- 
rary assessment of Charles Vn as both a king and as a man £oi its starting- 
point. 'Within a broadly chronological firsmiework this assessment is set 
against the surviving evidence. It is hoped that a picture, albeit an im^ 
pressionisdc one, will emerge in whidi Charles Vn is the central fore- 
ground figure in what is often a group portrait. The king is, necessarily, 
surrounded - and sometimes hidden - by the figures of his servants and 
advisers. When the biographer lacks so many precious sources, he can 
easily transform dust into more dust, rather than dry bones nito a recog- 
nisable human being. He is also thrown back on divining the character of 
his chosen subject from his actual behaviour. This means that certain 
stages of the reign will receive more attention than others. One can only 
interpret bcliaviour with any hope of veracity where one has the material 
to do so. A true biography is often a series of episodes. 

Medieval biography has been declared impossible. The relative scarcity 
of its indispensable tools -journals, private correspondence, newspaper 
articles and so on - has led to the assumption that we can never know 
anything about medieval men ns individuals. It is only through deduction 
and inference from recorded behaviour that we can assess motive, charac- 
ter and personality. Kings, because of the greater body of mendacious 
evidence which has accumulated around them, are perhaps even more 
impenetrably hidden than some of their subjects. This is, to say the least, 
unfortunate. In fifteenth-century France, the person, as well as the office, 
of the king was a vital part of the poHty. The king suppHed the driving 
^ce behind the governmental ma<£ine. The royal uncles nrast have been 
well aware of that fiict during the reign of Charles Vn's Either, the 
deranged Charles VI. The writers of treatises on kingly rule were also 
aware of that £ict. "Why else would diey have written in the first place? 
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PREFACE 



The constantly growing fifteenth-century heap of sermons, petitions, 
exhortations, 'minors for princes', miscellanies of cautionary tales firom 
ancient -and more recent -history, clerical harangues, memoranda and 
humanistic discourses, suggests that kings were considered open to per- 
suasion by reason, emotion or rhetoric The busybodies who produced 
some of these oflferings were optimistic enough to beUeve that a long 
would take some notice of what they said. Many must have been sadly 
disappointed. But the &ct remains that monardiy in fifteenth-century 
France was personal monarchy -and it existed long before Louis XI 
brought his distinctive personal style to the business of ruling. 

It is possible to be too agnostic about historical biography, especially at 
a time when much academic history tends to be devoid ot nitcrcst in living 
human beings. It has been said that 'while it is a part of the historian's 
business to analyse the great impersonal forces at work in society, he must 
take account of the human instruments, those who held power, through 
which those forces had in part to find expression'. ^ I thcrctore make no 
apologies for producing a book which attempts to use one who held 
power -who, with his servants, transmitted and even shaped those 
'impersonal forces' -as its focus. Fifteenth-century men were at the 
mercy of many forces - plague, inclement weather, war and economic 
contraction. But they were also at the mercy of personal monarchies in 
which the will of a ruler, or of his officers, could direcdy affect their fate. 
Taxation, imposed by a ruler, could contribute enormously to social and 
economic problems, as could a decision to wage war. So much is obvious. 
But the reasons why rulers acted in the ways that they did are not always 
so obvious. Perhaps that is sufficient justification for studying the be- 
haviour of a later medieval king. 

In the course of doing so, I have incurred many debts. First of all, to the 
Department of Hbtory at the University of York, which gave me the 
sabbatical term without which this book would never have been written. 
I am also indebted to the University for a grant towards the research 
which I have undertaken in French archives. To Mr P. S. Lewis, of All 
Souls' College, Oxford, and to Professor Bernard Guende, of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, I am obliged for having given me the opportunity of airing 
some of the views of Charles VII cxfwessed in this bode Bodi have also 
made helpful comments and given me suggestions to fi^ow up. My 
students in tutorials and seminars at York have had ideas tried out upon 
them which they may recognise; and they have tried out ideas on me. I 

1 K. B. McFarlane, Lancastrian Kings and 
Lollard Knights (Oxford, 1972), 7. 
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have had fruittul conversations with l)r Michael Jones of the University 
of Nottingham. The staffs of the Bihhotheqne Nationale, the Archives 
Nationalcs, the British Museum, tlic Brothcrion Library at the University 
of Leeds, and the J. B. Morell Library at the University of York have all 
contributed to the appearance of this book. I am also indebted to Dr A. 
Mills for her comments on my diagnosis of Charles VII's illnesses. Last 
but by no means least, I must thank Miriam Hodgson of Eyre Methncn, 
and Dr Charles Ross, the latter for having first suggested the idea of a 
biography of Charles VII to me; the former tor having been unfailingly 
helpful and for seeing it through the press. 

University of York^ May jp74 M, G. A* V, 
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chapter i ^ The King and liis Reign 



1 Charles VII and the historians 

It is perhaps a revealing comment on historians and their prejudices that 
the most convmdng character sketch of Charles VII of France is by a 
contemporary. Georges Chastellain, court chronicler to Philip the Good, 
duke of Burgundy, inserted an appraisal of the king into his Chrouique.^ 
It is all the more remarkable because of the distincdy un6iendly relations 
which existed between Charles and Chastellain's patron. It is &om this 
account that all subsequent analyses must stem. Later historians have 
allowed nationalistic, moralistic and other prejudices to doud the lens 
through which Charles VII has been viewed. It is thus refreshing to turn 
to the objectivity of a Burgtmdian - one to whom the king might have 
appeared more as an enemy than as an object of adulation. But Chastel- 
kin's verdict is not an un&vourable one. Criticism there certainly is - 
Charles possessed certain vices, wrote Chastellain, of which die chief 
were 'mutability, distrust, and more seriously . . . envy*. But 'from a 
very poor and miserable beginning, his reign achieved a glorious end'.' 
Dominated and manipulated by malevolent men during his early years, 
the king, thought Chastellain, began to prosper as a result of his recon- 
cihation with Philip the Good at Arras in 1435. All subsequent historians 
have more or less accepted Chastellain's account of the chronology of 
Charles's success. Yet the picture of weakness and failure giving way to 
victory can be overdrawn. A more subtle gradation of tones is necessary, 
hi his way of doing business as king, Charles VII displayed, if not con- 
sistency, at least certain recognisable traits which appeared as much in 
adversity as in prosperity. 

Chastellain detected many of these during the period of relative and 
ostensible success. The king, he wrote, was not robust or warlike. But 
*what he lacked in courage, which he did not have by nature, he gained 
in judgement [^ens]'.^ This quahty was aided rather than hampered by 
the bitter experiences of his early years as dauphin and *king of Bourges'. 

2 Chastdbtii, 11, 177-88. * Ibid., 181. 
^ Hud., 178. 
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They made him timid and cautious, but flexible and astute as welL Sur- 
rounded by Action, he learnt to employ Action as a means to serve his 
own ends. His own mutability served him welL Changes of view created 
changes of courtiers and, inevitably, the formation of leagues and&ctions 
against the £ivourites in power. It was a dangerous game to play. But, 
observed Chastellain, Cluurles was ultimately able to make those Actions 
compete for his own £ivour. By gainmg control of die patronage system 
he could make both aspirants and those whom they sought to replace 
dependent on his own favour, whim or caprice. 'Those in power', wrote 
Chastellain with stunning obviousness, 'always try to hold on to it, 
while the rest hope to get their hands on it.'^ It did not need the defection 
of the duke of Burgundy from the English in 1435 to teach Charles the 
techniques of this kind of management of men's acquisitive instincts. 
That abihty was probably there from quite an early date. It was frus- 
trated and impeded by a number of adverse circumstances, not least of 
which was the presence of the English within I ranee. Yet even the 
English war, it could be argued, was not entirely incompatible with 
Charles's best interests as king. 

The expulsion of tlie English from the whole of France except the town 
and marches of Calais in 1453 has coloured almost every subsequent 
interpretation of the reign. From the king's death in 1461, articulate 
Frenchmen could hardly speak of Charles Septiesme de cc Norn without 
adding the epithet Le TrhvUtorieux.^ The eulogies and adulations have a 
fixity of form and a gushing tedium which tends to arouse immediate 
scepticism. Fervour can be a symptom of doubt and of insecurity. In the 
mid-fifteenth century many people needed to be convinced of Charles 
Vlfs victoriousness. They had little need to be convinced of his poUtical 
skill. Thete was perhaps no need for them to look across the Alps for 
instruction in the art of poHtical manipulation and the deceits of state- 
craft. One theme of this book will be the a£inities which Charles VII 
seems to share with some of his Italian contemporaries and successors. His 
son, Louis XI, may have professed his admiration for Francesco Sfbrza» 
but it is sometimes forgotten that Charles Vn had the blood of the 
Visconti of Milan in his veins. It is too easy to isolate Italy firom the rest 
of Western Europe in the fifieenth century. To do so is to distort the 
perspective of that series of events which historians have miscalled die 
Renaissance. Because radical chaises in thougbt and in the visual arts 
took place in fifteenth-century Italy, it is fiicile to seek the origins of 

1 Chastellain, 183. portrait of Charles VII*. CBA, had 

* See M. G. A. Vale, *Jcaii Fouquct's (April is>68), 243-8. 
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political innovations there. That other chimera of historians, the 'new* 
monarchies, might also be seen as the somewhat jejune concept which it 
really is if closer attention were paid to the medieval predecessors of 
Charles VIII or Francis I.i 

*Arc not Charles VII and Louis XI/ asks Professor Hay, 'more 
**modern" than Charles VIII or Francis I - in their attention to adminis- 
trative detail, their domination of the Church, and their repression of 
franchises?'- It is a moot point, to which this book may, or may not, 
provide an answer. Chastellain could almost forestall Phihppe dc Com- 
myncs and Machiavelli when he wrote of Charles VII that he achieved 
his ends *by ability [vcrtii] above all else, and by the close study of men'.^ 
Those who wished to advance their own, as well as the king's interests, 
were 'practised' by him. Louis XI's skill in the devious management of 
men was pcrliaps not unprecedented. Nor was Pier Candido Decembrio's 
character sketch of his Milanese patron Filippo Maria Visconti (d. 1447) 
without parallel in Northern Europe. ' Chastellain's analysis suggests that, 
like the duke of Milan, Charles feared and was £»red. He was perhaps 
aware of Christine de Pisan's observations on Giangaleazzo Visconti 
(d. 1402), whom she compared to Charles V of France (1364-80). He was 
able to conquer large areas of territory 'without stirring &om his palace*.^ 
Bellicosity was not a sine qua turn of the later medieval ruler. Such be- 
haviour, whether the prince inhabited 'a sort of artistic Kremlin, with 
agents watching everybody'® or a more conventional dwelling, can be 
interpreted either as a sign of weakness or of strength. Charles VI Ts 
apparent withdrawal and neglect ot what appeared to some as the duties 
of kingship led to the most severe accusations, Bernard de Girard, seigneur 
du Maillan, wrote in 1570 that Charles VII did nothing except 'amuse 
himself making love to his fair Agnes [Sorel] and creating parterres and 
gardens, while the English . . . marched through his kingdom'.' He was 
evidently another Nero, and du Haillan could have reinforced the image 
by referring to the king's apparent taste for music. The morahsts had 



' For a useful discussion of 'absolutisiu' 
and 'centralisation' in later medieval 
France sec B. Guenee, *Espacc ct Etat cu 
France m^dvale*, AnnaleSt xxiii (1968), 
744-58. 

2 New Camhrid^ic Modern History^ i 

(Cambridge, 1957). 2. 

'Chastellain, 11, 183. 

* L. Mnratod, Rentm hdlieamm Scriptores, 

XX (Milan, 1731), cob 983-X020 for 



Dcceinbrio's I 7m Pliitivpi Miiriac 

Vlcccoinitis Afcdiolaisiiiiii Diicis Tcrtii. 

^ Christine dc Pisan, The Fayttes oJ'Armes 

and of Chyvalrye, ed. A. T. P. Byles 

(BETS, clxxxix, 1973), 20. 

® E. F. Jacob, Italian Renaissance Studies, 

cd. E. F. Jacob (London, hXki), 26. 

' Bernard dc Guard, seigneur du Haillan, 

De VesUU et succez des qffidns de From 

(Paris, 1570), foL 68^ 
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TH£ KING AND HIS REIGN 



begun their assault His contemporary critics, the ecclesiastics Thomas 
Basin and Jean Juvenal des Ursins, had some worthy successors. 

Some» such as Etienne Pasquier in 1621, doubted Charles's sanity. 
Others, such as M^z^ray in 1646, and Vallet de ViriviUe as late as the 
1860S, saw the king enslaved by his mistresses, feeble, indolent, and 
indulging in 'immorality and remarkable sensuality'.^ Evidently the 
Second Empire's scholars did not frequent Jcs hoti§cs parisicns. If they did, 
they did not let it interfere with their historical judgements. It is to the 
later years of the nineteenth century that the most comprehensive con- 
tinuous narrative of the reign belongs. In his massive life of Charles VII, 
Gaston du Fresne dc Bcaucourt, aristocrat and private scholar, attempted 
to explain Charles Vll's behaviour by means of the notion that there are 
'many men within one man'.- Consistency of behaviour, attitude and 
pohtical technique was thus largely ruled out from the start. 'One could 
almost say,' he wrote, 'that there are in him [Charles VII] as many dif- 
ferent men as there were periods in his reign.'^ Beaucourt was bor- 
rowing his interpretative £nmework firom the seventeenth-century 
Cathohc writer Bossuet. Metamorphosis under the impact of changing 
political conditions is his idee fixe. His great book is organised into clearly 
defmed chronological phases in which Chastellain's concept of a 'turning- 
point' is perpetuated. For Beaucourt, U'histoire n'est pour nous ni un 
plaidoyer, ni une apologie; c'est un jugement'.^ His prose is as magisterial 
as his intentions. Yet some of his judgements are, necessarily, reached by 
pleading (sometimes special pleading) and by apology. 

Beaucourt s scholat^p, however, was meticulous. He published his 
Histoire de Charles VII between 1881 and 1891, having already edited 
texts. The Buct that it appeared in six large volumes is some indication of 
the quantity of evidence which was sifted by Beaucourt. It is still a mine 
of information and my book reHes heavily on the documented &cts he 
presented, but his work ladks structure and general ideas. Such ideas as it 
contains are detennined as much by Beaucourt's religious and political 
belief as by his undoubtedly genuine desire to discover 'whatactually hap- 
pened' in the reign of Charles VII. Gaston-Louis-Emmanuel du Fresne, 
marquis de Beaucourt, was born on 7 June 1833 and died on 12 August 
1902 at the age of sixty-nine.^ Mis interest in Charles VII resulted from 



^ For these sec G. du Frcstie dc Beaucourt, 
Histoire dc Charles VII (Paris, 6 vols, 
188Z-91), I, xiii-xvii and xlviii. 
*IbuL, viii. 
' Ibid., viii. 
* Ibid., baacvi. 



• For what follows I have used the 
following sources: Dictionnaire de l^ogn^ghu 
Frattfaise, ed. M. Prevost and Roman 
d'Amat (Paxis, 1951), vi, cob 1064-s; 
G. Monod in i{H, Ixxx (1902), 328-9; 
and Baton F. de Schickler in ABSHF 
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the publication in 1856 of Henri Martin's Regne de Charles VII, to which 

he took violent exception. His taste for polemic led him to attempt a 
rehabilitation of the king, attacking the works of Vallet de Viriville and 
Jules Quichcrat. The six volumes 011 Charles Vil were the result of thirty- 
five years of research. But he had also been engaged in other causes dunng 
that time. A Catholic aristocrat and member of the Royalist party, he 
founded the influential Rcvuc dcs Questions Historiqucs in 1866. This 
journal was intended to disseminate erudite research, through a process 
of haute vulgarisation, to a larger audience. Gaston Monod, the writer 
of his obituary notice ni the Rcuiie Historique for 1902, remarked that 
the journal spread a taste for historical research among the clergy of 
France. 

He went on to express doubts on some of Beaucourt's other educational 
projects. The greatest of these was the foundation of the Socictc Bihlio- 
graplu^ in 1868. This was a militant Catholic body which pledged itself 
to 'propagate knowledge through faith and faith through knowledge'.^ 
Its main fimction was to publish the Polyhiblion, a bibliographical review 
of particular value to students of history and archaeology. But its literary 
section, according to Monod, 'bore rather too much resemblance to a 
branch of the general body of the Index and often concerned itself more 
with the orthodoxy of the books whidi it reviewed than with their literary 
and scientific value^* During the Third Republic, Beaucourt produced 
a stream of didactic and polemical writings - his Questions du jour and 
his topical tracts on monarchism and republicanism. In 1890 he founded 
the Socictc dliistoirc contcmporainc, and, immediately after the publication 
of his Histoirc de Charles VII, furthered the monarchist cause with an 
account of the captivity and deadi of Louis XVI (1892) and an edition of 
the letters of Marie-Antoinette (1895-6). The critical Monod considered 
that his work on Charles VII was his best, a work 'of serene impartiality'.^ 
A reader of Beaucourt's concluding chapter might suspect that the 
obituary-wnter had got the better of the critic in this instance. The 
president of the Societe de I'Histoire de France, in his address of 5 May 
1903, was a little less certain of Beaucourt's impartiality. One coidd 
reproach him with letting himself be 'dazzled by the radiance of the 
glorious and restorative side of the r^n, to the extent of accepting too 

(1903), 104-7. For tbe tmlim in 'wfaidi BJkeiUk Centuty, ed. P. S. Lewis [tondoii, 

Beaucouit wrote, sec B. Gueude, 1971]. 324-52). 

'L'Histoirc de I'Etat cu France a la fin du i Did. dc Bio<>r. Jr., vi, coL I0<S4. 

Moyen Age, vuc par Ics liistoncns fran^ais Monod, op. cit., 329. 

d^ds cent am', RH^ mnmi (1964}, ' Ibid., 328. 

331-^ (tr. in The Reeotfery ofFrmee in the 
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easily the primary and supreme weaknesses'.^ In other words, Beaucourt 
painted too ^vourable and too eulogistic a picture of Charles VIL 

Beaucourt's conclusion reflected the moral preoccupation of his Church 
and his time. Although his work profited inunensely fix>m the institu- 
tional studies of that period, it did not always share their detachment 
The reservations whidt he made about Charles Vlfs adiievement were 
couched in terms of moral reproof. Beaucourt believed that, to be a good 
king, a king must be a good man. A good king must not show ingrati- 
tude, must not abandon his servants, must observe the moral injunctions 
of the Church. He did not apparently acknowledge that to be an effective 
fifteenth-century king one did not need to be a particularly good man. 
Indeed, a capacity to 'make or break' men might be considered highly 
advantageous, and a lack of moral scruple positively beneficial. Kings 
behaved in a Machiavellian way long betore Machiavelli was born in 
1469. 'In all things,' concluded Beaucourt, Charles VII 'never departed 
from a wise moderation which assured hnn the love of his subjects, the 
esteem ot his allies and even of his enemies. These were truly royal qualities 
which can remove more than one stain. '2 These were the words of one 
who beheved monarchy to be the best form of government £ot France 
in an age of republicanism. Kings were to be loved and esteemed above 
all other rulers. The monarchist had emerged firom the 'serene imparti- 
ahty' of the scholar in order to advance his cause. Politics, to Beaucourt, 
was the jwrovince of lofty and noble ideals, not of sordid self-interest. Hie 
'achievement of French unity by the king's _ the major preoccupatitm of 
the Second £mpire s historians - was one such noble ideal. But the means 
whereby that end was achieved might not have been quite so noble. 

Every historian is to some eactent conditioned by the intellectual, 
moral and spiritual climate of his times. Beaucourt was no exception. 
Irom the mass of carefidly assembled material in his Charks VII it is 
not entirdy surprising that a rather moralistic general conclusion emerges. 
But this does nothii^ to reduce the value of his work as a source of 
information. Bven if the interpretative gloss is totally discarded, £ot 
Beaucourt's carefid presentation of the fiicts, and his editing of texts, every 
subsequent historian of fifteenth-century France is in his debt. But odior 
kinds of historian have been attracted to Charles VD. He, as well as his 
much-smdied son, Louis XI, has interested the historians of medicine. 
Some have sought the key to his behaviour in hereditary disorders of the 
nervous system. On his neuroses, Chastellam is perhaps still the most con- 

' A B SHF (1903), 105. 3 Guenfe ill Recovery 0/ France^ jaS. 

2 Beaucourt, vi. 452. 
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vincing of witnesses.^ The king was afiraid of people, especially of the 
unknown individual in a ^miliar group. Yet his arrangements for his 
personal security were no more elaborate than those of his contemporaries 
Filippo Maria Visconti or PhiUp the Good.* Like the former, he feared 
assassination and violent death. To Chastellain, the 'cause and root of his 
distrust* was to be found in his witnessing the murder of John the 
Fearless, duke ot Burgundy, on the bridge at Montereau early in Sep- 
tember 1419. Charles was a youth of sixteen. His part in the events leading 
to that assassination was not entirely clear.^ The shock mav not have 
been a totally unexpected one. A further phobia identified by Chastellain 
was his distrust ot Hoors and bridges. 'He did not dare to lodge on a floor, 
nor cross a wooden bridge on horseback, unless it was sound.''* Perhaps 
events at Montereau had something to do with dns aversion to bridges. 
Or pcrliaps it was merely part of his agoraphobia. But liis morbid dislike 
of public places was not without a certain rauonalc. 

His fear ot floors is more easily explicable. In October 1422 the floor 
of a room in which he was holding court at La Rochclle collapsed beneath 
him. In a letter of 28 July 1427 he referred to this alarming event. He 
endowed a Mass to be said at the Ste-Chapcllc of Bourgcs on the anniver- 
sary of the 'day when God saved us firom the dai^er that we were in at 
La Rochellc, \\ hen wc fell from an upper to a lower room*.* Some of his 
entourage, including Pierre de Bourbon, lord of Prcaulx, were killed. 
Charles escaped with bruises, but the shock must have been severe. His 
phobia about death in his lodgings may have been exacerbated by an 
event which took place twenty years later. One night in December 1442, 
when he was campaigning in Gascony, his lodgings in the town of 
La R^ole were set on fire.< Once again, he escaped death, but only 
through the prompt action of his Scots archers, who made a breach in 
a wall by which he escaped. But his sword of state, St Louis's sword, was 
said to have perished in the fire. These were, however, dangers to which 
every prince might be exposed. We are perhaps on rather bettor tilled, 
though no less treacherous, ground when Charles's physical condition is 
considered. The dironiclers were agreed that he enjoyed good health 



1 Chastellain, 11, 181, 185-6, and cf. 

A. Brachct, Pathologic MenUUe des Rois de 
riance (Paris, 1 903), 64-6. 

2 Sec below, 33, 137-8, 218; Muratori, 
op. at., XX, cols 1004-5; R- Vaughan, 
PhiUp the Good (London, 1970), 140. The 
number of archers in PhiHp's bodyguard 
rose from 12 iii 1426 to 50 in 1438. 



^ Sec below, 28-31. Also Vaughan, Jofcn 

(lie Fearless (London, 1966), 263-86. 

•* Chastellain, 11, 185. 

^ Beaucourt, i, 240. 

* See Cffidid Correspcndence of Thmas 

Bekyntoitt ed, G.Wilfiains (RoOs Series, 

London. 1872), 11, 247. 
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until the last six or so years of his life. In September 1455 he was indis- 
posed through a pain in his side.^ By December 1457, a new complaint 
afflicted him. A duonic septic ulcer appeared on one of his legs. Late in 
1458 he began to su£^ &om what appear to have been ulcers in the 
mouth, and, probably, trouble with his teetL This condition worsened 
until early in July 1461 when he was unable to eat or drink. Fears of 
poisoning were adduced by the chroniclers to explain his 'refusal' to do 
so for eight days before his death. His condition could have made it im- 
possible for him to do so. The precise nature of his illness will never be 
known. But there is a possibility that he was a victim of the 'new' disease 
which was to reach plague proportions in Renaissance Europe - morbus 
gallicus. 

There are other, better documented areas in which Charles Vll has 
been seen as a 'new' monarch. In 1788 the French historian Levesque 
could maintain that he was 'the author of the present constitution of our 
monarchy'.^ Pierre Clement, in his book on Jacques Coeiu:, published in 
1853, could go further and assert that the reign was the 'true starting-point 
of the new society*.® Reinforced by the institutional studies of Vallet dc 
Viriville, Beaucourt, Thomas and Cosneau, the thesis is a superficially 
attractive one. But it ignores too much in the previous and subsequent 
history of French government and society. To attribute the creation of 
that form of government known subsequently as the anckn regime to the 
reign of Charles VII would give those forty years too great a burden to 
bear. The reign was tmdoubtedly crucial to French poHdcal and constittt- 
tional developments. But the reforms and innovations injustice, taxation 
and the army were not totally unprecedented. The means had often been 
e3Ctant in the past, but the power had not Hence a study of the reign of 
Charles Vn must essentially be a study of power -its justification, its 
del^ation, and its direct, personal exercise. Only then can the novelty 
of the 'new monarchies' of Western Europe be assessed. 

II The reign and Us context 

By way of introduction to the man, his rdgn can be briefly placed in its 
European context. Charles VII was born into a divided Christendom. 

The economic axis of Western Europe had shifted, after the plagues of 
the mid-fourteenth century, away from the East and towards the Atlantic 

^ See below, 171-3; also Beaucourt, Vl, ^ Quoted iti ibid., I, xxiv. 
471. ^ Ibid., xli. 
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and the Western Mediterranean. Threats horn the Bast had led to a con- 
traction in trade and to a series of crusading ventures against the Turkish 
infidd. The disaster at Nicopolis in 1396, when many French and Bur- 
gundian magnates had been routed and capttired by the heathen, served 
as a final check on the fervour of the West Crusading was now directed 
more against heretics, such as the Lithuanians or the Hussites, than against 
the fiill we^t of the Turks. Western Europe was now to concentrate its 
acquisitive ambitions on oljects nearer home. The £dl of Constantinople 
to the Sultan in 1453 was to evoke litde in the way of retaliation &om the 
monarchies of the West. To Charles VII the fall of Bordeaux was infin- 
itely more significant than the fall of Byzantium. 

Europe was divided within itself when Charles VII was born in 1403. 
The papacy had been contested since the outbreak of the great Western 
Schism in 1378. The alignments of Western powers behind the rival 
popes tended to reflect the alignments of another conflict - the Hundred 
Years' War between England and France. In reality only one stage in the 
four hundred years' war between the two countries, the Anglo-French 
dispute was not merely a feudal or dynastic conflict between lord and 
vassal. By the early fifteenth century it was becoming a national war, 
fought by two sovereigns who claimed identical powers within certain 
areas of France. Nor was the war purely one between the king of France 
and the king of England, whether claiming the throne of France or merely 
the duchy of Guyenne. It was also a French civil war. In 1521, a Car- 
thusian friar showed Francis I of France the skuU of John the Fearless, 
duke of Burgundy. 'My lord,' the Carthusian was alleged to have 
remarked, pointing to the place where the skull had been gashed by the 
assassins, 'that's the hole through which the English entered France.'^ 
Without the support - or at least the neutndity - of certain French nobles, 
English chances of realising their war aims would have been slim. It was 
partly his abiUty to exploit internal divisions among the French princes 
of the blood -Burgundy, Anjou, Qrl6uis, Alen^on, and so on -that 
gave Henry V his considerable measure of success. 

The early years of Charles VII's li& saw the height of the Armagnac- 
Biurgundian feud. Two poHtical assassinations - in 1407 and 1419- 
demonstrated the consequences of the feud and the climate in whidi he 
was brought up. His fiither Charles VI was prevented firom ruling by 
sporadic attacks of insanity. The government was thus in the hands of his 

1 Sec Bcaucourt, i, 177-8. Also C. Monget Dijon*, Memoires dc la Cotiiniissioti dcs 
and J. d'Arbauinour, 'Lcs rcstes dcs dues cc antiquUes du departemeut de la Cote-d'Or 
princesses de Bourgogne a St-Bcmgiic de (1901-5), xiv, 157-251. 
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brodier, Louis I of Orleans, his uncles Jean, duke of Beny, and Pliilip the 
Bold* duke of Burgundy, and his nephew John the Fearless. As in England 
during the years immediately before the first battle of St Albans in May 

1455, the struggle for power around the throne of an incapable Icing 
could lead to a paralysis of royal power in the country. Personal rule 
meant a great deal in the fifteenth century. When a king was unable or 
unwilling to rule - or was a child - the biblical texts *Thc king and his 
throne are innocent' and *Woe to the land when the king is a child* 
could ring truc.i When that king was an absentee, an invalid or an 
imbecile, a heavy burden of political responsibility fell upon the shoulders 
of his 'natural counsellors' - the greater magnates. In France, between 
1392 and 1422, it could be argued that they sometimes failed in their duties. 

Charles VII thus lived through a period in which political slogans might 
provide a screen behind whichself-interestcould hide. In £iteenth-century 
France many men were in politics, as many of them were in the Church, 
lai^^y for what they could get out of it. Pensions, grants, offices, liberties 
and immunities - such were the tangible gains sought by both individuab 
and groups, whether Armagnac, Burgundian, Dauphinist, or supporters 
of either side in the many private feuds which were being waged in pro- 
vincial France. It was not surprising that Charles VII, in his later years, 
could attempt to 'obHterate die memory of discords bom of civil war 
and foreign occupation fiK>m the minds of Frenchmen',* The need to 
establish 'peace, concord and love' among all his subjects vna a task 
which would have tried the patience and endurance of the most astute 
and magnanimous of kings. Legislation which decreed that anyone 
uttering the party catchwords of 'Armagnac' or 'Burgundian' was to have 
a hole bored through his tongue with a red-hot iron was perhaps hardly 
very eflfective in changing the mental attitudes of Frenchmen towards 
each other.' There were people in France (although they naturally became 
less numerous as they died off) to whom the terms 'Armagnac' and 'Bur- 
gundian' still corresponded with the realities of pohtics. After 1435 a cer- 
tain artificiality was present in the continued employment of those 
words. A generation which had not been old enough to experience the 
feud at its most intense was coming of age and becoming politically 
influential by the 1440s and 1450s.'* Many explanations can be offered for 
the evident changes which overcame French politics during those two 

1 Sec S. B. Chrimcs. Dij^/iV/i Coustitutional Ix (1954), 138 {tx.iaRecoveryofRMce, 

Ideas in the Fifteenth Century (Cambridge, 60-8 1 ) . 

1936), 166; 2 Kings, xiv, 9; Eccl., x, id. • Ibid., 365 n. 42. 

s A. Bossuat, 'Le r^blissement de la pabc * See bdow, 88-90. 
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decades. But a desire to Iieal the Iszeach within Fnmoe which had so oficn 
played into the hands of the English could arguably be more easily 
realised by that time. 

It is possiUe to discern certain common patterns of government among 
the European monaichies and principalities of the eai^ fifbendi century. 
Just as the courts of Europe- from Westminster to Prague -shared a 
common culture and language, so an accepted way of doing political 
and administrative business had developed, and was still developing, 
when Charles VII succeeded to a disputed throne of France. The exercise 
of power was becoming increasingly the prerogative of the prince. 
Whether that power was 'centralised' or 'de-centralised' depended greatly 
on the balance of forces within a given area and on the historical evolution 
of that area's government. Yet a class of agents who transmitted that 
power was common to the European monarchies of the period. Professor 
Jacob has observed that 'the courtier civil servant is the important man, 
and the growth of this class the key to the history of the later Middle 
Ages'. ^ It is this group consisting of laymen and to a lesser extent of 
ecclesiastics that must be examined when attempting to see Charles VII's 
government in action. Much needs to be written about these instruments 
of Charles VII's - and their own - schemes and ambitions. The king does 
not always emerge from the shadows which they cast. Behind the screen 
of courtiers and civil servants^ whether they were styled *counsellor and 
chamberlain of the king' or merely identified by their offices in the Chan- 
oery» the finances, the army, the artillery or the household, the king was 
certainly at work.^ But it was often of the essence of personal rule that 
he should not always be seen at work. 

The supremacy of the sovereign prince, whether king, duke or count, 
was a commonplace of fifteenth-century political thought. Yet the claims 
of a sovereign prince were often necessarily in conflict with the power of 
the Crown. By the later fourteenth century the attributes of sovereignty 
had been defined. Such rights as those of ennoblement, l^timisation, the 
hearing of judicial appeals, the creation of notaries and the granting of 
fidrs and madnts could be instanced as the tangible e^qxtessions of 'sov- 
ereignty*.* But the dukes of Brittany, Aquitaine and other peers of France 
also claimed to possess these rights. The Crown claimed that they could 
exercise diem only by delegation fiom itself and tliat unlicensed exBidse 



1 £. F.Jacob, Essays in Later hieMepd 
History (Manchester, 1968), 150. 

* See below, 134-51. 

• For tbesesee Onf., v, 47S>-8o(8 May 
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would represent usurpation of the sovereignty of France. The notion of 
Ikse-ntajesi^ and of insult to supreme power was being more closely and 
narrowly defined. Royal lawyers in France could argue that the king was 

emperor in his kingdom. 1 As such, he possessed the powers of an em- 
peror. No one but the king, it was argued under Charles VII, could 
claim to rule 'by the graee of God'. No one but the king could impose 
a tax on the whole kingdom oi France at a time of national emergency or 
evident necessity. But the transition hom feudal to national taxation was 
not yet complete by 1420 in France, while England had had a system of 
national taxation since the late thirteenth century. No one but the king 
possessed rights over the Church in the kingdom of France, unless those 
rights were delegated by the king. The national' churches of the later 
Middle Ages were in many ways reflections of the increasing power of 
the prince. In England and France die Crown could act more or less inde- 
pendently of the Papacy. In 1398 the 'Gallican' Church withdrew its 
obedience £com the rival popes until such time as a setdement of the Great 
Schism was achieved. The legacy of this period in the history of the 
French Church was to colour the reign of Charles VII. 

A corollary of this evident and increasmg growth of purely secular 
power was die setting apart of princes £x>m other forms of authority. 
The collapse and fragmentation of the power of Empire and Papacy in 
the later Middle Ages meant that, as in the Dark Ages, men began to turn 
to sources of power, protection and prestige nearer home. The inter- 
regnum in the Empire between 1250 and 1273, as well as the exile of the 
Papacy at Avignon troni 1305 to 1378, demonstrated that it was on the 
'national' monarchies, and on the sovereign princes, that power would 
devolve. But the ruling houses of fifteenth-century Europe inherited the 
dangers as well as the advantages of this situation. Rivals to kingly power 
were found among tlie princes, many of them related by blood or mar- 
riage to the monarch. In England, Poland, Hungary and Boliemia, ruling 
dynasties had collapsed as a result of the weakness ot knigs and the power 
of the greater magnates. Paradoxically, it was in France, with its com- 
paratively weak monarchy and late 'centralisation', that the ruling house 
of Valois rode the storm of magnate revolt for over 150 years. How was 
this stabiUty achieved? This is one of the questions to which an answer 
will be given - but only for one Valois king - in this book. 

A later medieval king such as Charles VII was Buced with problems 



1 Sec A. liossuat, 'La Formule "Le Roi est 
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which were not new and which were not to die with the *new mon- 
archies* of the Renaissance. First of all, he had to control and contain the 

many actual and potential threats to his monarchy. These could be 
foreign princes, such as the kings of lingland, or French princes of the 
blood, such as Philip the Good ot Burgundy. By wliat means could these 
powerful and dangerous threats be eliminated, or at least minimised? 
Under Charles VII, the position uis-a-vis the king of England was com- 
plicated by the fact that, as duke of Aquitaine, he was also theoretically 
a peer ot France. National and feudal concepts merged and could not be 
forced apart. Yet the problems which Charles VII inherited were not 
products of the fifteenth century. Raymond Cazelles has shown how the 
'crisis of the monarchy' in France must be dated back at least to the first 
Valois, Philip VI (1328-50).! With the assumption of the title *king of 
France' by £dward III of England in 1340, Cazelles argues, the crisis 
became 'first of all a dispute around a throne of two relatives whose 
rivalry and possible legitimacy left to their subjects the problem and 
need of choosing one or the other, giving the able and ambitious the 
possibility of selling themselves to the highest bidder*.^ But in certain 
areas of France, such as Gascony or Normandy, the assumption of 1340 
did not necessarily mean that dhe Gascons and Normans were obliged 
to choose between two kings. They could choose between a king acting 
as king, or a king acting merely as a duke. It is not surprising that many 
of them chose the latter - the king of England, actingas duke of Aquitaine 
or of Normandy. The collapse of English rule in Normandy was hardly 
prevented by Henry V's resumption of Edward Ill's title and by the en- 
forced recognition of it at Troyes in 1420. Similarly, the *Bui^;undians', 
whether in Burgundy itself or in the Netherlands, wanted to keep 
their own duke. The Gascons, Normans and Bretons may have held a 
similar view well into the fifteenth century. 

Such attitudes could only cut across notions of the rex-imperator as they 
were formulated by the lawyers of the Paris Parlement, the sovereign 
court of the realm. Yet the conventional picture of France as a nation 
destined for 'centralisation' under an absolute monarch is not a very 
convincing one. There were too many impediments lying in the way to 
make the process an easy or inevitable one. In 1453 the English war was 
in effect brought to an end. But the French Crown was not totally freed 
from the problems W'hich had vexed both Charles VII and his prede- 
cessors. A second element in the 'crisis of the monarchy' has been detected 

1 R. Cazelles, La Societi Politique etU * Ibid., 430. 

Criu de U RoyauU (Paris, 1958), 8-9. 
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by Gazelles. Apart firom the English claims, the crisis took the £otm of 'a 
series of protests against those able and ambitious men who had succeeded 
in getting hold of power and diverting the resources of the kingdom into 

their own pockets'.^ The protests did not die with Philip VI. Among 
the targets of opposition chosen by the magnates of the Pragueric {1440) 
and the Pubhc Weal (1465) were the pensioners and officers, who, it was 
claimed, did not deserve tlieir pensions and ofticcs. Nor were the French 
Wars of ReHgion after 1562 totally free from accusations and attacks 
against the court and its occupants. It is facile to see French political 
history in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries as a struggle between those 
who were 'in' and 'out', with the court as the arena of conHict. There 
were other issues, such as local power and prestige, which could in- 
fluence the political behaviour of the ruling classes. But it was to the 
court that the locally powerful and prestigious came.2 

To control the warring factions, each with their vassals, diients, sub- 
jects or allUs behind them, a king could employ a number of weapons. 
Firstly, there was military force. But without a standing army until 1445, 
Charles VU could not rely upon assured success against the magnates. 
Even after that date, as Louis XI discovered in 14165, a king could not 
always rely upon his own troops.* Secondly, he could manipulate the 
acquisitive instincts of the disgrunded and disa£Eected to his own advanr 
tage. Chastellain, as was quoted earlier, pointed to Charles VlTs ability in 
this art. As Professor Jacob has observed, 'it does not take a learned 
political historian to know that in the later Middle Ages the art of govern- 
mcnt is the art of keeping the smaller seignorial units responsive to the 
prince's organization'. There were many ways in which this could be 
done. Charles Vil used his position as head ot the patronage system to 
arrange marriages, offer positions at court, grant pensions and annuities, 
and promise rewards for past, present and future services. He bribed 
without shame and without scruple. One key to his ultimate success lies 
in his seemingly unlimited capacity for bribery. He bribed Jean 1, count 
of Foix, in 1425. He bribed Philip the Good's most important servants 
in 1435. He bribed a number of smaller CJascon and Norman 5('((^'//e//r5 
from about 1442 onwards. ^ But to bribe effectively one needed money. 

Lastly, a king could litigate against the over-mighty and the overtly 

rcbelhous. Many of the greatest magnates, including Burgundy, Foix, 

1 Loc. dt. 3 Sec Philippe de Commynes, Memoires, 

' See below, 217-28. For the court and ed. J. Calmcttc aiid G. Durville (Paris, 

its political significance see G. Zeller, Les 1924), i, 18, 20. 

InstUutUms 4e U France au xvi* siide * Jacob, op. dt., 150. 

(Paris, 1948), 94>6. * See M. G. A. Vale, Bigtisk Gascotty, 
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Alen^on and Aimagnac, found themselves smnmoned before the Parle- 
ment. They were fi>rbidden to rule 'by the grace of God'.^ They were 
harassed by the personnel of royal courts in their own domains. The 
dukes of Brittany and Bourbon su&red firom the activities of the royal 
hailUs of die Cotcntin and of Montferrand.' The traditional assaults of 
the monarchy against firancfaises, dating back as ^ as Philip IV, were 
merely perpetuated by the Valois. These kings were hampered by many 
obstacles. Not least among them was the need to delegate authority, 
to endow their younger sons with apanages, and to appoint lieutenants 
to govern the more remote provinces. The war with the English made 
delegation of power imperative, especially on the frontiers. Royal lieuten- 
ancies could be, and were, used by their holders to render themselves 
virtually independent of the Crown. Once more, the conjoncture of 
regional sentiment, English claims, and protest against the favoured 
merged to present a threat to the stability and permanence of royal power 
in France. Theoretically the monarchy was strong. Its pretensions and 
powers were set out and eulogised by its servants, lawyers and propagand- 
ists. But in practice it was very weak when Charles VII succeeded to the 
throne of which he had been disinherited by the English and by his 
father. How far, it may be asked, had this position changed by the king's 
death in 1461? To answer this question one must know far more about 
the instruments of royal power in France and the use to which they were 
put. How far can the king beseen bcliind the deceptive screen of his advisers 
and agents? What was his actual role in government and politics? How far 
is his known character confirmed or contradicted by his behaviour? 

These are all important questions. Most biographies of medieval kings 
lack conviction, and the existing works on Charles VII are no exception.' 
The king emerges from them as, at worst, an icon, and, at best, a curi- 
ously enigmatic personality. There is too much that we do not know 
and can never know. But to accept the president Renault's verdict on 
Charles VII is to admit defeat 'He was,' H&iault wrote, 'the witness 
of the wonders of his reign.** 

i399-H53 (Oxford, 1970), 95-6. 206-13; 
Vaughan, VMUp tiu Goodt 112, and £br 
Normandy, below, 123-4. 
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chapter 2 ^ The Early Years 1403-1429 



I Armagnacs and Burgundians {i40^-i4ig) 

At two o'clock on the morning of 22 February 1403 a male child was 
bom to Isabella of Bavaria, queen of France.^ The boy was bom in the 
royal hotel of St-Pol in Paris, and was the eleventh in the long succession 
of Isabella's children. Whether or not the child, named Charles after her 
husband Charles VI, was in £u:t the king's son has been a matter of finit- 
less dispute. The extra-marital activities of Isabella were well known. 
Her liaison with Louis, duke of Orleans, led to scandalous gossip in Paris. 
There is absolutely no concrete evidence to surest that Charles was not 
the king's son; even his own allied doubts as to his legitimacy can be 
interpreted in the light of the crael act of policy by which he was disin- 
herited by Charles VI in January 142 1.2 There is little in his early years to 
arouse tlic suspicion which was allegedly to haunt him as dauphin. Yet 
the possibility oi Jiis illegitimacy can never be entirely ruled out, and his 
own son, the future Louis XI, \\ as sutiicieiuly uncertain ot the tact to remark 
that Charles Mid not know whose child he was'.^ Whatever the facts of 
his birth may have been, there was no dotibt at that time that he stood 
third in the line of succession to the throne. His two elder brothers, 
Louis, duke oi Guyennc (born in 1397), and Jean, duke of Touraine 
(born in 1398), both stood ahead of him. He was never really intended 
to be king. The death of Louis in December 1415 and of Jean in April 
1417 left Charles as sole surviving son of the mad Charles VI.4 His title 
of dauphin was accepted by some of his father s subjects. Others 
preferred to give their support to another claimant to the French 
throne - Henry V of England* 

Hence the question of legitimacy does not necessarily provide a yard- 
stick by which the future dauphins poHtical success or £ulure can be 
measured. It was only after he b c nne dauphin that the question was 
raised by his enemies.^ To see Charles as avictim of self-doubt throughout 

1 For this, and what fdlows, I have relied * See Bradhet, op. cic, 82-3 . 
t^on Beaiuourt, i, 3-12. ^ Beaucourt; i, 20. 

* See below, 31-2. > See bdow, 31-2. 
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his early fareer up to the appearance of Joan of Arc in 1429 would be to 
ignore a great deal of evidence suggesting the contrary. It is too easy to 
see the reign, as Chastellain perhaps first saw it» as a series of 'turning 
points'. Fortune, a concept much dwelt upon by his contemporaries, may 
have been against hinL But there is quite enough to explain ^t ill fi>rtune 
without introducing the highly speculative issue of Charles's bastardy. 
His formative years were not spent in an environment which cast doubts 
on his legitimacy. He was treated as any other royal child was treated in 
the early fifteenth century. He was brought up in the luxury which was 
the privilege of a young prince who might succeed to the tlironc. In 
February 1404, just before his first birthday, he was given a liarp, which 
was to be played before him. His toys included a little brass pot {cIuukIioh) 
to divert him when he was 'ill disposed' - presumably a device, like the 
harp, to quieten him.^ In May 1408 he was presented with his first green 
coat. The significance of this colour, which was to be incorporated into 
his livery, will require further comment. 2 In April 1407 a *robc royale' 
had been made for him.^ There was apparently no doubt at this time tliat 
this infant was to be considered and treated as his father's son. 

A far more important influence during his early years was that exerted 
by his future mother-in-law. On 18 December 141 3, he was betrothed to 
Marie of Anjou, daughter of Duke Louis II of Anjou, titular king of 
Naples and Sicily, and Yolande of Aragon.'* Unlike his two elder brothers, 
who had been betrothed to children of the house of Burgundy, Charles 
was to link the large and much-ramified Angevin house to the Crown. 
Louis II had broken off an alliance with John the Fearless of Burgundy in 
1413.5 There was Uttlc doubt of his stance in the Armagnac-Burgundian 
feud. The Armagnac victory over the Burgundians at Paris in the sununer 
of 1413 may have served to convince the house of Anjou that its fortunes 
lay with the fiiction led by the £unilies of Armagnac and Orleans. Bur- 
gundy and the English were forming an alliance on the other side. Louis 
of Anjou's marriage agreement thus reflected the changing balance of 
forces in French poHtics at this time. In the event, it was to prove more 
significant fi>r the future than other similar alliances. Between his be- 
trothal, as a child often, in 1413, and his accession, as a youth of nineteen, 
in 1422, a governing group had fi>rmed around Charles. It was to be the 
source of many of his most able and most trusted servants. With the 

1 Beaucourt, i, 6-7. He was also given a ' IbicL, 10. 

toy duxme made of silver set into a 'petit * Ibid, 15-16. 

tableau dc peinture*. s Vaugham, Jolm the Fearless, 194, and 

- Ibid., II. This was for the Maying festb> BeauCOUrt,!, 15. 
vities at court. See below, 223-4. 
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filture wife of the dauphin came her £>rmidable mother and her servants, 
hi 141 5, Charles accompanied Yolande and her entourage to Provence, 

another Angevin possession.^ He spent his time in the company of Rend 
of Anjou. Their close association was to be hfc-long. 

Besides such personal connections, there were more formal attachments 
between the house ot Valois and the house of Anjou. It has recently been 
observed that one ot Charles VII's most 'intimate servants', the lawyer 
Jean Dauvct, 'began his career in the service of the Anjou fiunily'.- He 
was one anions; many. Others can be found at an earlv date in his cntour- 
age. Two reasons might be adduced for tlie prominence of the Angevin 
clement in Charles's household at this time. First, it is known that lie was 
very much under the influence of Yolande ot Aragon. In a letter ot 29 
Jmie 141 8, addressed to the burgesses of Lyon, Charles annomiced a delay 
in his arrival at the town 'until we have had the advice of our mother 
the Queen of Sicily'.^ Isabella of Bavaria was hardly a model matriarch 
and Bcaucourt was probably right to accuse her of 'negligence'.^ Charles 
looked to the Anjou £imily, perhaps, for other things beside capable and 
devoted servants. Secondly, the disaster at Agincourt in October 141 5 
had removed a group of powerfiil men £rom the court of Charles VI and 
of his sons. Bourbon, Alen9on and Orl^s had been captured and were 
in England. It is hardly surprising that the dauphin Charles should find his 
principal counsellors elsewhere, among men whom the Burgundians were 
tostigniatisewiththeinevitablesniirchofbeing'ofhumbleextraction*.^ 

Who were these men, who were to play so important a part in the 
confiised politics of the dauphin's court? First, there was the chancellor, 
Robert le Maq-on, lord of Treves in the sciiciiiiUisscc ot Carcassonne.^ He 
had been born in Anjou about 1365, the son of one ot Duke Louis I s 
secretaries and counsellors. He himself entered the service of the king- 
duke, tlicn became chancellor to Yolande and became a member of 
Charles's entourage in 1416. Then there was jean Louvet, president of 
Provence. Born about 1370, he hccd-mc president ot the chamhrc des comptes 
at Aix in 141 5 and a favourite of Isabella of Bavaria, with whom his name 
was associated as a lover. His coiuicctions with the court of France were 
furtlier cemented by the betrothal of his daughter Marie to Jean, count 



ilbid., 16-17. 

2 Lewis, op. cit., 160. 

3 Printed in Beaucourt, T, loo-T. 

4 For au iudictmciit of her, see ibid., 1, 7-8. 
Butshe gave Chalks a bayhturseinjuiie 
14x1 ^jkoA,, 12). Prom the evidence of her 
household accounts it has recently been 
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by'aflfectionate parents and attentive 
servants'. But only three survived their 
motiier. See Y. Grandeau, 'Lcs enf ants dc 
Charles VI', BPH, 1967, ii, 809-49. 
•Beaucourt, 1, 113. 

< For this group, see ibid., i, 56-73, 411-15. 
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ofDunois, bastard ofOrl^ms.^ This took place a few days after Charles's 
betrothal to Marie of Anjoti. Dunois was to grow up with Charles, and, 
with Ren6 of Anjoti, was to be a loyal servant to him as king. Their 
Angevin marriages may have strengthened the personal bond. In at least 
one respect, Charles was perhaps less changeable than Chastdlain and 
odiers have daimed. The grand maUre of Charles's household was also 
a Ibrmer servant of the house of Anjou. In 1412, Hardouin, lord of Maille, 
had been married in the presence of the Anjou family. Like so many 
other intimate scn^ants of Charles VII, he was styled coiiscillcr ct cham- 
hellan of the dauphin, and his signature is found on Charles's letters from 
1417 onwards. Hardouin de Maille was to outlive Charles himself, and 
died in 1468 after a lifetime in the service of the court.^ Snnilarly, the two 
brothers Hcrvc and Jean du Mesnil served both the Crown and the 
Angevins.3 PIcrvc, younger son of Charles's governess, became hailli of 
Montferrand m 1425 and stayed in that office for the greater part of the 
reign. His brother Jean was conseiller et chambellan to the king and also 
served him as a diplomatic envoy. Lasdy, the Angevin connection in 
Charles's entourage as dauphin was also represented by Pierre, lord of 
Beauvau. Born in about 1380, he was a counsellor of Louis II of Anjou 
and entered the service of the Crown as conseiller et chambellan,^ As 
seneschal of Anjou and governor of Provence he was a figure of great 
eminence in the administration of the Angevin lands. He served Louis in 
Italy and was more than literate, for he translated Troilus and Cressida 
£rom Italian into French. 

Such were the servants who surrounded Charles as dauphin and 
during his early years as king. Such men, largely dependent on their 
standing at court, could be trusted as long as they were rewarded. They 
could also be played o£f against each other. None of them was entirely 
indispensable and there were plenty of candidates, rivals and suitors 
waiting for them to make a fiJse step. As long as he could e&ctively 
control his entourage by dispensing his patronage, a prince was as secure 
as he could ever be. Instability was a political, and moral, commonplace 
of the age. Charles, with his limited resources, was to learn this aspect of 
the art of political management firom an early stage in his career. 

It is possible to attempt an analysis of the character and behaviour of 
Charles as dauphin and king up to the arrival at Cliinon in February 1429 

1 Beaucourt, 1^ 236. * See Lewis, op. dt., 161, and 

* Ibid, I, 62. Beaucourt, I, 413. 

* Ibid., I, 61-2. 
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of Joan of Aic^ Was Charles in a state of 'timid apathy' throughout this 

period? If so, what caused it and when did it manifest itself? Much has 

been made by historians of the impact of the murder of John the Fearless 
of Jiurguucly in September 1419 on Charles's pcrsonahty. Less has been 
made of the act by which he was disinherited and dispossessed 111 January 
1421. The mihtary defeats which his forces suffered at Cravant (1423) and 
Verneuil (1424) have provoked historians into dismissing the dauphin's 
cause as a lost one. To do so is, pcrliaps, to ignore some of the more 
significant, if less obvious, features of this obscure period. The most 
striking of these concerns the objectives and ainbitu^ns which Charles 
must have held. Among tliesc, 'national unity' or 'legitimate sovereignty' 
must have taken a second place to the problem of survival. On 29 May 
141 8, his servants Tanneguy du Chastcl and Guillaumc d'Avaugour took 
him by night from the palace of the Tournclles to the Bastille, and then 
to Mdlun.2 He w as not to see the city of Paris for nineteen years. The 
Burgundians made the city theirs. Charles was not the only member of the 
(action which had grown up in the houses of Armagnac and Orleans to 
leave Paris precipitately in May 1418. The Burgundian coup had created 
a 'dauphinist' group - men who had a vested interest in Charles's sur- 
vival. Among them were, of course, some of his old servants and coun- 
sellors. Jean, bastard of Orl&ms, recollected in a receipt signed by him in 
his dear, bold hand in April 1421, that he had left Paris so hurriedly that 
his livery collar of the Bourbon Porcupine *was lost . . . when the Bur- 
gundians entered' the city.^ Charles thas inherited the feud of the house 
of Orleans against the house of Burgundy. 

The composition ot the court around the daupliin was 10 become more 
violently partisan as a result of the exile. Charles became the symbolic, 
as well as the tangible, alternative to the coalition which was forming 
between Burgundy and Henry V of England. The flight from Paris held 
further highly significant consequences. A separate administration was 
created for those parts of France which remained loyal to the dauphin. 
The power-centre from which Charles was to operate lay along the 
Loire and the Cher - at Bourgcs, Mclun and Tours. It was a pattern of 
government which was to long outhve him. With its Parlement at 



* For what follows I have drawn upon. 
Beauoouit, i and 11; Vaughan, John the 

Fearless; A. Mirot, 'Charles VII ct ses 
conscillcrs assassins presumes de Jcau Sans 
Peur', ABf xiv (1943), 197-210; Cosneau, 
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cit., 263-4. 
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Poitiers, its chambre des comptcs at Bourges, and its second sovereign court 
(for the Languedoc) at Toulouse, the 'kingdom of Bourges' was to 
become a viable instnunent of govemmcnt.^ Around the ££teeii-ycnr-old 
dauphin, a group whose own survival depended on his survival was 
formed. Dispossessed by the Burgundians, then by the demented Charles 
VI, these men knew that they could not aflbrd to lose their uncrowned 
king. As a result of the Burgundian coup and massacre, a complete adminis- 
trative and judicial personnel found itself unemployed. From the Park' 
went, the ChStekt and the Univetsity, men such as Jean Juvenal des Ursins 
left Paris fi>r Poitiers or Bourges. Jean Juvenal lost rents, £ne houses and 
land to the value of 2,000 Uvres, and household goods worth 16,000 dots, 
as a result.* Men who, as they alleged, had 'abandoned all' to serve a 
young prince whom they considered to be the 'true heir of France' were 
perhaps unlikely to be well received in the opposing camp should his 
cause collapse. 

On 29 June 141 8, Charles assumed the title of lieutenant-general from 
his incapable father to defend the kingdom against the Burgundians.' 

The state o£ his affairs at this tune is described in a letter written two weeks 
earher by one Jean Caille, elu of Lyon, to the councillors of his town. 

Very dear and honoured lords, I recommend myself to you as strongly 
as I can, and let it please you to know that my lord the dauphin is £or 
the present at Bourges, and, as people say, he has a great ntunber of 
menrat-arms, around Paris as well as in his company; he's got a good 
fi>ur thousand menr<it-arms from my lord's [Charles VI's] army. Be 
pleased to know that when my said lord [the dauphin] was last on the 
bridge at Charenton, my lord the cardinal of St-Matc came to him and 
said that for God's sake he should work for the good of peace, not- 
widistanding the trouble in . . . Paris. And he replied to diis that he 
was all ready, and would never fail to work for it, notwithstanding 
the fact that in guise of peace treason had been done, through which 
he was very sad and angry. He spoke, moreover, in this fasliion: *I 
know very well that they'll do to my lord [Charles VI] everything 
they wish; but, with regard to the government, I'm content that my 
lord provides as seems good to him. But those who get power should 
be careful how they rule, because one day we'll come back against 
them. . . 



* See G. Dodu, op. dt., especially pp. 50- 
66 and Didicr Ncuville, 'Le Parlcmciit 
royal a Poitiers (1418-36)*, RH, vi (1878), 
x-aS, 272-314. 
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Jean Caille could tell the Lyotmais that Charles was 'very resolved' to 
prevent the internal conflicts which both the Burgundian and English 
threats had provoked. He was seeking the advice of Yolande and her chil- 
dren, the dukes of Brittany, Savoy and Alen^on, the count of Foix and 
other lords 'to put an end to this painful conflict'. He had full confidence 
in the loyalty of Lyon, and, Jean Caille went on: 

m tell you the remark which my lord [the daupliin] made to my lord 
of Vertus at Gien-sur-Loire, speaking of the conflict within this realm 

in this way: *My lord [Charles VI] and I shall now see the goodwill of 

our subjects and those truly obedient to us.' So I assure you that he's 
a lord of very great heart, and that once he's said something he sticks 
to it.^ 

These reported words of a youth of fittccii hardly suggest the 'timid 
apathy' of the conventional picture. Like that of Henry V of England, 
Charles's political maturity came early.^ He was presiding over councils 
and meetings of the Estates from the age of fourteen onwards. From 
15 August 1417 his signature appears beneath several important edicts of 
his father.3 It is a well-formed, literary, practised hand, with a decorative 
flourish. There is no sign at this time of the hesitant mutability which is 
said to have characterised Charles's behaviour. Jean Caille may have been 
a devoted dauphinist~we do not know his exact poUtical stance -but 
he was evidendy impressed by the young prince's resolution and by his 
consistency of purpose. There is no evidence of mental instability or 
'hereditary disorders of the nervous system' at this time. The dauphin 
was obviously convincing at least some of the members of the poHtical 
nation diat, in one sense, he was not his Cither's son. 

From the surviving documents which chronicle the period &om his 
flight to Bourges to the murder of John the Fearless on the bridge at 
Montereau on 10 September 1419, an impression of the dauphin's increas- 
ing frustration emerges. In a letter to the consuls, burgesses and inhabi- 



documents, is my own, although, in 
Older £oK die text to read more fieely, I 
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idiom than the original French would 
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tants of Lyon» written at Lusignan on 14 October 141 8, Charles told them 
that he had heard that: 

One day this month, a messenger came to the town of Lyon, carrying 
a letter sealed with the great seal of my lord [Charles VI] tied with silk, 
and in green wax, makmg mention of a certain peace, which letter and 
messengo^, obeying our previous orders - that k, that . , . you should 
send us an such letters, with their cairien, if they are not signed wi^ 
otir own hand -* you have sent to the hailli of M^n and seneschal of 
Lyon, to letum to us, so that we can deal with it according to our 
pleasure. . . A- 

The 'peace* in question was the treaty of St-Maur-lcs-Fosscs, which 
strengthened the hold of the Burgundians over Charles VI and the city of 
Paris. The dauphin could thus command the Lyonnais to ignore such 
letters, unless they bore his signature. The sequence of events which was 
to lead to the act of desperation and revenge on the bridge at Montereau 
had begun. In June 1418, Charles had told Jean Caille, who had given 
him a letter £:om the Lyonnais, that 'Here are loyal people; my lord 
[Charles VI] and I are much beholden to them'.^ But there were many, 
including his £idier, who did not share the £dth of the Lyonnais in the 
'lawful hdr of France*. 

Historians have lingered long over die question of Charles's complicity 
in the assassination ^John the Fearless.^ The evidence inclines to the 
probability that the deed was done with his consent, if not his active 
encouragement, by the old servants of the murdered Louis of Orleans. 
The Bitsl blows vrare probably struck by Guillaume Bataille, Robert 
de Lair^ and the vicmte of Narbonne.^ As an act of revenge alone, the 
murder at Montereau seems quite explicable. But it also served to break 
the deadlock which had gripped both sides in the civil war. It was said of 
John the Fearless during a meeting held on 8 July near Pouilly that *one 
might as well talk to a deaf ass as to him'.^ Despite the affectionate words 
and the exchange of gifts which followed this setback, it was evident 
that the two factions were as far apart as they had ever been. One of 
Charles's servants, the Gascon Arnaud-Guillaiimc, lord of Barbazan, went 
so far as to refuse a gift of 500 moutons d'or trom Burgundy, saying that 
he would 'never take money, except from the masters whom he served' 

1 Printed in Beaucourt, i, 445-6. Ibid., 27S-80; Beaucourt, i, 171. 

2 Ibid., I, 444 ^ Ibid., 1, 144, qttotiiig Jean Charder, 

3 For the most recent discussion of this 219. 

question see Vaughan, Jo/m the FearksSt • B.N. MS. £r. 5061, fol. 116^. 
263-86. 
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Loyalty was still not, perhaps, entirely negotiable in terms of hard casL 
Almost nothing is known, given the partisan and polemical nature of so 
much of the evidence, about Charles's own part in the planning and 

execution of the murder. That he was present in the enclosure on the 
bridge was of course inevitable. But it is doubtful \v1k tijcr lie aetually saw 
the murder coniniitted. It was alleged that the taithtul Tanneguy du 
Chastel again saved him from potential harm by pushing him out of the 
enclosure just before the first blows were exchanged. ^ He was spared the 
sight of the brutality with which Burgundy was hacked to the ground, 
as Louis of Orleans had been savagely cut down in the rue du vicil Temple. 
*You cut off my master's hand,' Guillaume Bataille was alleged to have 
cried, 'and I'll cut off yours.'^ It was becoming part of the ritual of 
political assassination to sever a hand - a hand which, the writers of 
propaganda literature claimed - had been guided by sorcery and die 
invocation of demons.^ Witchcraft was added, almost de rigumr, to the 
alleged crimes of these victims of factional politics. 

The only extant piece of evidence for the dauphin's behaviour imme- 
diately before the mAirder is a statement by Jean de Poitiers, bishop of 
Valence, in &vour of Charles's chancellor, Robert le Ma^on. It was made 
before a notary on i8 July 1426, almost seven years after the event.* Its 
trustworthiness is thus in doubt for two reasons: it overtly espousesacause, 
and it post-dates the events which it purports to describe. But the bishop's 
testimony -amid a welter of conflicdt^, ambiguous and mendacious 
evidence -perhaps comes closest to that of an 'independent' witness. He 
did not see the murder. He was not a noted partisan of either Burgundy 
or the dauphinists. He had come to Montereau on family business, to see 
the dauphin about the grant ot the counc of Valentinois to his brother, 
and to speak to his other brother, the bishop of Langrcs, who was 'in the 
company ofmy said lord of Burgundy'.^Jeande Poitiers, with close relatives 
on both sides, and no evident coniniitnient to cither, might be worthy 
of a hearing. On the day of the murder (Sunday, 10 September) bodi 
Jean de Poitiers and Robert le Ma^on (who were friends) attended a 



^ Beaucourt, i, 171. Ail the sources are iu 
conffict on diis point 
* Ibid., ^ 171 n. <S. 

3 For such notions in the wodcs of Jean 
Petit (1408) and Pierre Sahnon (1409), see 
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ooundl in which the Bu^^ondian lords received the oaths of Charles's 
entourage. The statement goes on: 

. . . after the oaths had thus been taken, when the king - at that time 
regent [i.e. the dauphin] - wished to leave ... he called the said lord 
of Treves [Robert le Ma9on] to him, told him that he should go with 
him, and spoke very Uttle and briefly to him on one side. And we could 
see clearly, from the manner of the said lord of Treves, that he wanted 
to hold the king back and speak with him at greater length, and, as it 
seemed to us, he disagreed widi the king's remarks. And then die king 
left suddenly enough, and summoned the said lord of Tr^es two or 
diree times to go after him, but he didn't want to go, and stayed in 
the said room, with us and many others (whose names we don't 
remember). And we saw diat as soon as the king . . . left, the said 
lord of Tr^es fell down on to a bed; and we approached him and 

asked him what was wrong; and he replied 'Please God, my lord 

of Valence, that I were at Jerusalem, without a penny or a sdtdi, and 
that I had never seen this lord here; for I'm very much afraid that he's 
badly advised, and that he'll do something today by which this king- 
dom and he himself will be lost. . . .'^ 

The dissident chancellor had his horses brought to him, and rode with his 
servants to the gate of Monteceau, which, significantly, had been shut 
As they rode out of the gate, which had *with great trouble' been 
opened, they heard *the hue and cry of the death of my said lord of 
Burgundy'.^ All this, recorded the notary, was said by the bishop of 
Valence on his most solemn oath. Unless the bishop can be convicted of 
lying, then his testimony must stand. Bcaucourt wrote his account of the 
Montereau murder without the benefit of this document. He could thus 
conclude that the dauphin 'had nothing with which to reproach himself 
in the catastrophe, accomplished in a fortuitous way, without his par- 
ticipation'.3 His verdict has not been allowed to stand. 

The dauphin's war with the Burgundians had become war to the 
death, a war waged, as the seneschal of Lyon wrote to the consuls of the 
town in June 1418, with Tire and blood'.'* He was, perhaps, unlikely to 
have had much sympathy tor the dead Louis of Orleans. His mother's 
alleged behaviour with the duke was hardly advantageous to his cause. 

* Beaucourt, i, 656-7. favour of Robert Ic Ma9on came to light 

■Ibid.,1,657, aiidVaiighaii,oi». cit., afior Beauoooit had pvibJiahed his fizst 

283-4. volume (ibid^ II, 651). 

3 Beaucourt, i, 179. The document in * Ibid., i, 442. 
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If there were doubts as to his patemity» the liaison between Isabella of 
Bavaria and Louis of Orl^uis provided the court willi one source of 
speculation. It would be a far-fetched hypothesis which saw the murder 

at Montereau as an act by wliich an illegitimate son avenged his father's 
death. But if Charles had any suspicions about liis legitimacy at this time, 
he did not show them. It would hardly have been politic to do so. It was 
perhaps more likely that he saw John the Fearless as the murderer of men 
whom he knew - the constable Bernard VII of Armagnac or the chan- 
cellor Henri de Marie, killed during the Burgundian coup of May 1418, 
and the 'other good and loyal servants of his father and himself'.^ 

II Disinheritance and its ajterniatli [141^1 42^) 

The immediate consequences of the murder at Montereau were predict- 
able. Charles's observation that 'they'll do to mv lord cvcrvthino; they 
wish' held good for the events which followed the assassination as well 
as for those which preceded it.2 By the treaty of Troyes {21 May 1420), 
Henry V of England pledged himself to recover all lands still in Charles's 
hands, and achieved two of his greatest ambitions, the disinheritance 
of the 'so-called dauphin', and a marriage with Catherine, daughter of 
Charles VI and Isabella of Bavaria. There was no question raised as to 
Catlu : inc's legitimacy. The dauphin was deprived of his inheritance and 
banished from France. This, Charles VI's letter to the inhabitants of Paris 
(17 January 1421) observed, was to be a punishment for 'the evil deed 
he has done to the duke John of Burgundy'.' The issue of bastardy was 
not touched upon. Prompted by the Anglo-Burgtmdian group around 
him, Charles VI declared that 'one should not take account of the youth 
of the said Charles . . . because he is quite old enough to tell good £rom 
evil'.** His 'malice and wickedness* was thought to be ageless, and it was 
alleged that he himself had been most active, giving 'sweet words' of 
deceit whereby Burgundy had been done to death. The process of dis- 
inheritance was therefore a political act. A formal ceremony set the seal 
on that act. On 23 December 1 420, in the very house in which Charles 
had been born, his father hold a lit-dc-justicc.^ Henry V, now styled 'heir 
and regent of France', sat beside him on the same bench. The Anglo- 
Burgundian alliance produceti its case through the words of the ^rch- 

* See Clironiques de Perceval dc Cni^ny, cd. {SHF, Paris, 1837), Ii9- 

H. MoranviU^ (SHF, Paris, 1902), 115. "» Ibid., 117. For what follows, see 

* See above, 26. Seaucourt, i, 179-aiti. 
^MAmnres de Pimt de Fenittt ed. L. Dupont > Ibid.» i, 217. 
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cunur-geniral, Nicholas Rolln. Speaking in the name of John the Fcar- 
less's widow, Rolin accused 'Charles, so-called dauphin of Vienne', of 
homicide, and requested that he and his accomplices be *put in tumbrils 
and taken through all the crossroads of Paris, dieir heads bare, on three 

Saturdays or feast days, each one holding a burning taper in his hand, 
saying aloud that they had wiekedly, treacherously and damnably mur- 
dered the duke of Burgundy through hatred, without any reasonable 
cause whatsoever'.^ The citizens were not to see this moving penance 
enacted. 

Could Charles VI legally disinherit and banish his own son? It was a 
point around which much legal discussion wms to rage. The Anglo-Bur- 
gundian faction m January 1421 believed that he could. Having been 
summoned to appear, by sound of trumpet, before tlie Paris Parlniietit on 
3 January, Charles's refusal to obey that summons led to the passing of 
sentence.2 The firmness of conviction displayed by the counsellors of 
John the Fearless's son at that time was not strikingly evident in Sep- 
tember 1435, when they sought advice on the case &om the law school 
of Bologna university. ^ The doctors may have been time-serveis, but 
they suppHed enough legal argument to support non-observance of the 
treaty of Troyes and its implications. Charles VI, they argued, was not 
acting on his own authority. He was infirm of mind, and, above all, he 
'could not deprive his son of the right to succeed him in the kingdom 
merely on account of the death of that great prince (i.e. John the Fearless).^ 
In any case, they said, a &ther could not have such jtuisdiction over his 
heir at law in a land, like the Persian empire, where primogeniture was 
the rule. Lastly, the fitther could not be both judge and accuser. In a few 
strokes of the pen, the validity of the Anglo-Butgundian case of January 
1421 was demolished. 

Once given the Dauphin^, in 1417, the Bolognese lawyers observed, 
dien Charles, the rightful heir, must succeed. Their views bore out the 
&ct that, before tlie events of 1419-21, there had been no question of 
Charles's hereditary right to succeed as his father's eldest (and only) sur- 
viving son. The established customs of inheritance to the throne of France 
could not be broken in the interests of a private feud. 

It was to those established customs that Charles appealed on his father's 
death on 21 October 1422.^ He had already vowed to pursue what he 

1 Beaucourt, i, 218. * Beaucoiirt, 11, 55-6. The news of his 

* IlmL, 1, 318-19. fiidier's deadi followed soon after Im 

3 Printed in Plandier, IT, no. 122, cfi-dvii. acddent at La HodieUe. The bMer nude an 

* Ibid., dvii. inddifale tn^ieaioa on his mcmoty, if 
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considered his lawful cause against the Lancastrian double monaichy of 

England and France. That cause could be sustained in a number of ways. 

Firstly, there was military force. On 22 March 1421, his Scots troops 

were largely responsible (or the victory at Baug^. The earls of Douglas 

and Buchan wrote firom the field at midnight* sending him the banner 

of the dead Thomas, duke of Clarence, brother of Henry V.^ Charles was 

safely at Poitiers. The victory gave rise to optimism in more than one 

heart. The captive Charlesof Orleans, takenprisoneratAgincourt sixyears 

previously, senthis chancellor, Guillaume Cousinot, firom Blois to Tours in 

the hope that 'one could have some of the English prisoners taken lately 

by the Scots lords at the battle of Baugc' in exchange for Orleans's 

liberty.- Support for the cause was thus determined by a multitude of 

motives. That some of that support came from abroad was significant. 

From the autumn of 1418 Charles had retained a company of archers 

under John Stewart of Darncley as a bodyguard. It was, as Beaucourt 

pointed out, the germ of the guard of Scots archers, a body which was 

to outlive Charles VII.^ It was to this ancient ally of tlie Crown 

that he was to look for a wife for his eldest son.'i 

But the Scots could not sustain their successes agauist the combined 

forces of England and Burgundy. On 31 July 1423, Charles's army was 

cut to pieces outside the town of Cravant. In a letter of 2 August to the 

Lyonnais, Charles could beg them not to be too distressed by the setback, 

because there were 'almost none of the nobles of our kingdom there, but 

only Scots, Spaniards, and other foreign soldiers, accustomed to live oflf 

the country, so that the harm is not so great*.^ Despite their ^ure, he 

considered it still worthwhile to retain his Scots. In November 1425, he 

gave John Stewart, constable of the Scots army in France, money widi 

which to pay his ransom and 'to help him to release himself in order to 

serve us against our enemies'.* One great loss to his cause was James, earl 

of Buchan, killed at the battle of Vcmeuil (17 August 1424). His death 

left a vacuum to be filled in the military organisation of the kingdom 

of Bourges. The manner in which the office of constable was to be 

Jean Juvenal des Uisins* writing almost ^ Beaucourt, i, 220-1. 

twenty yean later, is to be believed. He * B.M., Add. Ch. 3549. 

told Charles: 'I know that yott well ^ For its origins sec Beaucourt, I, 428-30. 

remember the danger that you were in at * See ibid., ir, 396-9. The marri.npc trcity 

La Rochelle, when the floor gave way with James I of Scotland was made on 

bene^ yoo. . . (B.N., MS. fir. 2701, 30 October 1428, and a Scxm army was 

fbl. 87). The efiects of tbe uiddent on promised under its terms. 

Charles's character arc incalculable, but it ^ Ibid., 11, 14. 

cannot be dismissed entirely. See above, « B.M., Add. Ch. 3588. 

II. 
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given, and held, provides a test case £>r the nature of Chades's political 
skill. 

Beaucourt cotdd argue that the campaign which he led himself during 

the summer of 1421 formed *a line of demarcation' in his Hfe.^ There is 
evidence that before this time the dauphin had appeared at the head of 
his troops, in full armour. His ceaseless journeying meant that he was 
often seen by the common people on the road, or at those royal cere- 
monies which attended his entries into loyalist towns.^ The impressive 
entourage, decked out in his livery colours as dauphin - white, red and 
blue - served to convey an image of legitimate and prestigious authority 
to the spectator. His device of 'an armoured hand grasping a naked 
sword', with his banner of St Michael slaying a serpent, suggested that 
the dauphin was still prepared to conduct a war 'of fire and blood' against 
the ^enemies of the kingdom'.^ But after his withdrawal in the face of 
Henry V in July 1421, his militant espousal of his cause was far less 
evident. Instead of throwing himself into affairs . . . putting himself at 
the head of his troops, showing himself to the people,* wrote Beaucourt, 
'he went and shut himself up in places impenetrable to his subjects . . . 
and even more impenetrable to History/^ It is a revealing comment. 
There were, obviously, dangers in exposing Charles to the people, 
especially after the Monteieau murder. His counsellors, recorded Pierre 
de Fenin, 'kept him always away £rom his enemies as much as they 
could'.^ Charles was, £at them, &r too valuable to lose. It was only 
common sense that dictated their desire to prevent the young, un- 
crowned king from exposmg himself to unnecessary dangers. An assess^ 
ment of Charles's behaviour after this date can be determined more by 
preconceptions about what fifteenth-century princes should have been, 
rather than by what they were. At this time, Beaucourt wrote, 'we 
approach the moment . . . when the young prince, renouncing the initial 
tive of which he had given more than one proof, resigned himself too 
easily to a passive role'.^ This judgement appears to rest on the premise 
that the role of a fifteenth-century king or prince was a militarily active 
one. Yet Charles V of France had already demonstrated that a kintz; could 
achieve a great deal by withdrawing from military leadership in battle 
and entrusting that function to the constable, Bertrand du Guesclin. His 
grandson was to act in a similar fashion, but with some important differ- 
ences crucial to an understanding of his way of doing business as king. 

1 Beaucourt, i, 230. •* Ibid., I, 230, 

• Ibid.. I, 198. * Pierre de Fenin, op. cit., 195. 

*Ibid.,^ 199-300. For his fiveiycolocin *Beaiiooi]il^i;a30. 

u king, lee below, 206, 224. 
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Both Chastellain and the pr^vSt of Airas, Pierre de Fenin, agreed that 
Charles was never bellicose by temperament. *He didn't willingly arm 
himself, and he didn't love war at all, if he could avoid it,* wrote Pierre 
de Fcnin in his Mcmoircs for 1422.1 The knowledge that, after Cravant 
and Vcrneuil, he could not even hope for a speedy military victory, led 
him to adopt other means of survival. There could be no higher aims for 
his statecraft at this time. Contemporaries, on both sides of the dynastic 
fence, could allude (admiringly or disparagnigly according to their 
political stance) to the acknowledged fict that he was 'a fine talker to 
all men*. His voice, Very agreeable and subtle, not too high-pitched', 
made him appear well disposed, affable and clever (to his £:iends), 
devious, ingenuous and deceitful (to his enemies).^ 'Willingly/ thought 
Chastellain rather later in his reign, *would he surround himself with 
wise and bold men, and let himself be led by them. But, unbeknown to 
them, he would all the while be planning something new. * He was, 
thought Chastellain, extraordinarily subtle and quite inscrutable: it 
was indeed to become extremely dangerous to be a member of his 
entourage. The first member of diat entourage to experience Charles's 
manner of dealing with a 'loyal servant' was Jean Louvet Like Louis XI, 
Charles was not a man to feel gratitude towards his servants. The fidl of 
Louvet and the rise to power of the constable Arthur de Richemont may 
serve to illustrate this. 

On 8 March 1425, the Breton captain Arthur de Richemont, dis- 
figured by facial wounds received at Agincoui t, entered the service of the 
uncrowned, unaiioiiited Charles as his constable.^ As such, the thirty- 
three-year-old brother of Jean V, duke of Brittany, was to assume com- 
mand of the military resources (which were not derisory) of the kingdom 
of Bourges. It was, in its way, a spectacular success for the young king. 
Richemont had previously served the Anglo-Burgundian cause. On 10 
October 1423 he had married Margaret of Burgundy, sister of Philip the 
Good.s His avowal of the Anglo-Burgundian alliance was broken by his 
assumption of the constable's sword. There can be little doubt that his 
agreeing to do so was a result of the mediation of Yoiande of Aragon, 
who used her influence with Jean V of Brittany to win him over. On 
21 October 1424, one year after Richemont*s marriage to Margaret of 
Burgundy, Yoiande engineered the marriage of her son, Louis III of 



1 Pierre dc Fcnin, op. cit., 196. 
> See Chastellain, ii, 178. 
•nnd., II, 181. 

^For this, and ^urbat foUows, see Cosneau, 



Richemont, SR-92, and Bcaucourt, II, 74-87 
s Sec Pecquet, 'Le Coiuietable de 
Ridiemont, seigneur bourgtiignon', AB^ 
^ (1935). 3ai-36. 
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Anjou, to Isabella, daughter of Jean V of Brittany.^ The house of Anjou, 
as well as the house of Valois, profited firom the winning of Richemont. 
Three days previously, Charles had met Richemont fot the first time in 
the garden of the abbey of St-Aubin at Angers, in the very heart of 
Angevin power.s Charles received him, as was his wont, warmly and 
affably, and offered him the constable's sword. Richemont at first refiised 
-citing his youth and lack of experience - and said tliat lie would liave 
to gain the prior agreement of the dukes of Burgundy, Brittany and 
Savoy. It was as if an Italian condotticrc were signing a contract with an 
employer. Richemont had changed sides after Agincourt, his ransom was 
still unpaid, and, after his marriage, he had some grounds for claiming 
the duchy of Burgundy in the event of Philip the Good's death without 
male heirs.^ But in November 1424 Philip married Bonne d'Artois - he 
had, perhaps, already heard of his enemy's offer of the constable's office 
to Richemont and was now resolved to beget a male hcir.'^ Why, witli tlie 
advantages conferred on him by his marriage, was Richemont wooed to 
the side of the disinherited and dispossessed Charles VH? 

On 15 February 1425, Philip the Good, Tor certain reasons', seized all 
the fiurgundian lands given in dower to his sister Margaret.^ She was 
still permitted to draw an income firom some of them, but her husband 
was no longer to be the beneficiary. By defecting to Charles VII, Riche- 
mont had lost lands worth about 6,300 tivres Ummois a year. What had 
Charles VU to offer, at this critical juncture, to the aggressive Breton 
adventurer? The lack of Burgundian attempts to prevent his acceptance 
of the constableship of France is perhaps surprising. It may reflect the 
beginnings of an estnu^ement, afier the death of Henry V in Ai^;ust 
1422, between Philip the Good and the finglisL But there was no hope 
of any kind of reconciliation between Burgundy and Charles until he 
had rid himself of those of his servants whom the Butgundians believed 
were responsible for die murder at Monteieau. One of the mote remark- 
able aspects of the agreement by which Richemont accepted Charles's 
ofier was the oath which the new constable swore on the Gospels in 
March 1425. He pledged himself to 'love, sustain and support' Tanneguy 
du Chastel, Jean Louvct, Pierre de Giac, Guillaumc d'Avaugour and 
Pierre Frotier.^ He would not 'agree to anything which would be to tlie 
damage of their persons or their goods and estates'. Men thought to be 



^ Cosneau, RUhenumt, 85-^. 

* IbicU 8s; Beauccntct, ii» 76-7. 
« Pocqnet, op. dt., 333. 

* Cosoeau, Ridienmt, 87. 



6 Pocquet, op. dt., 28. 

• Printed in Cosneau, JUfftemwu; 503-4 

(8 Match 1425). 
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guilty of homicide were thus to be protected and sheltered by the fi>rmer 
partisan of Burgundy. He was certainly well rewarded by Charles, with 

the constable's pension and the opportunities for personal profit which 
the position offered. But Riclicmont's biographer, Guillaume Gruel, told 
a ratlier different story. 

Gruel was a partisan. His account is open to objection on grounds of 
partiality for his subject and master. But he often provides evidence not 
recorded elsewhere. When Richemont accepted the constableship, he 
wrote, the king 'promised him and swore to send out of the kingdom all 
those who had been the cause of my lord of Burgundy's death'.i Obvi- 
ously, the statement could be an attempt to exonerate Richemont from 
the charge of having broken his oath by causing Charles's servants to be 
banished ftom his presence three months later. But the possibility of 
Charles having made such a promise cannot be completely disregarded. 
If Chastellain's assessment of his character was tight, he would hardly 
have been likely to fed either gratitude or obligation towards any of his 
immediate entouiage. He was bound to Louvet only by the tenuous 
thread of the cash nexus. To dispossess a principal creditor was to become 
one of the characteristic traits of his government.^ It is known that 
Louvet's personal wealth, derived in part firom his financial office in the 
chamhre des camptes of the house of Anjou, was considerable. On i January 
1423, for instance, he had lent 4,016 icus iT or firom his own resources to 
Charles, so that certain merchants who had supplied him with cloth of 
gold, silks, furs, silver plate and jewels, both for his own use and tor New 
Year s Day gifts, could be paid. Repayment was to be given on the 
security of 'our great diamond called the '"Mirror" '.^ The purchase of 
'six iUihies of cloth of gold from which a robe has been made for us* 
hardly suggests that the court of Bourges was in a state of abject and 
shabby penury at this time.'* That Louvet's fniancial dealings were some- 
what irregular was only to be expected. A favourite had to keep himself 
in favour. He did so by all means in his power. 

The impendmg rapj}rochcment with Richemont and the Bretons could 
only serve to damage Louvet's position. Disliked by Jean V of Brittany 
as a supporter of the rival Penthi^vre claim to the duchy, Louvet may 
have been the prime mover of the agreement to which Richemont swore 

^QiMuaoeOmid,Oirmti^ffArth$irde « B.M. Add. Ch. 3Z<S9> The fobes, furs, 
Rkhemont, ed. A. le Vavaiseur (SHF, plate and jewds were booght by Charles 

Paris, 1890), 36. 'both to . . . clothe our person . . . [and] 

2 See below, 127-34. to give by ourself and on behalf of our . . . 

*BJyl. Add. Ch. 3169. For Louvet's companioii the queen, in etremes on the 

wealdi, see Beaucourt, i, 337~8. said fitst day of the year. . . .* 
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In March 1425.^ Hie msistence on the constable's being only as poweifiil 
as the long, not more so, suggests that Louvet and his fiiends thought 
that they had Charles in tutelage. Their repeated insistence that the con- 
stable should not *sa&x the sending away of the king's servants' &om 
him seems almost paranoid. Charles was apparently quite prepared to let 
them do so. He had, pci haps, already begun to play Chastellain's game - 
setting a newly found servant against those already in power. The charges 
against Louvet, as they appeared in the letters announcing his dismissal, 
were entirely fuiancial.'^ There was no mention of his complicity in the 
murder of John the Fearless. Among the members of the council at 
Poitiers who endorsed the document on 5 July 1425 was Tanneguy du 
Chastel, soon to be exiled as well. There was evidently no unity within 
the ranks of tliose allegedly responsible for the murder at Montereau. 
Charles was quite prepared to let them compete around him. He was 
quite prepared to allow letters to be issued in his name citing his own 
'inadvertence' through which 'many great, excessive and unreasonable 
powers, both in the matter of our finances and otherwise', had been 
granted to Louvet.^ A king was, after all, a man like other men - he was 
continually exposed to the 'importunity of unworthy suitors'.-* It was an 
acknowledgement of the nature of kingship. The price of Richemont's 
mihtary prowess and of an alliance with Jean V of Brittany, was Louvet's 
disgrace. It did not take very much time or trouble to allege charges of 
peculation. It was a technique which was to be used again, not only by 
Charles VII. His employment of the weapons of £ivour and disgrace was 
to be only one of the means whereby he outwitted his opponents and 
controlled his more importunate courtiers. 

By August 1425, Richemont was exulting in his success. He had, he 
wrote to the burgesses of Lyon, persuaded the kii^ to 'cast out all that 
bad seed fiom his household whidi the prisident [Louvet] had left there'.^ 
Goillaume d'Avaugour, Pierre Frotier, the king's doctor Jean Cadart, 
and their aocompHces, were sent into exile. It was in e£fect a total violation 
of the oath which Richemont had taken in March. But his success was 



1 Cosncau, Richcmout, 83. 

■ Charles's letters of 5 July 1425 arc 

pnoted ibicl.t S07~9* 

• IbicL, 507. For a letter of Jean V, duke of 
Brittany, in which he claimed thatLotlvet 
and his supporters had prevented 
Richemont £rom getting money 
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not achieved without conflict On 2 June, Richemont had claimed that 
Louvet had fi)rced Charles to change his principal officers, Martin Gouge, 
bishop of Clermont, and Jean de Comborn, lord of Treignac.^ They had 
been ejected from the household. Both were Richcmont's men, although 
the chancellor Martin Gouge had been appointed during Louvet's 
hegemony in 1422.2 The king had refused to sec the constable - he must 
have been party to the act of provocation whereby they were dismissed. 
The constable then resorted to armed force in an attempt to win his way 
back into favour at court. In Charles's entourage, no success was ever 
complete. When Richemont was at the height of his success in September 
1425 it was said that even the king's financial o£icers dared do nothing 
without Richcmont's consent^-but Charles was raising new men to 
power. Two favourites of relatively low birth followed each other in 
rapid succession between the expulsion of Louvet and the rise of Georges, 
lord of La Tr^moille. Pierre de Giac and Le Camus de Vemet, called de 
Beaulieu, were both sac ri ficed to the anger of the constable. Both were 
assassinated. Both were thought to be possessed by the Devil, and each 
had one hand severed by his murderers.^ 

In July 1427, Richemont, never politically astute, made his greatest 
mistake. In order to maintain a presence at court while he campaigned 
for the Idti^ on die 'frontier of vrar', the constable o£fered Charles the 
services of Georges de la TrtedHle. La Tr^noille had derived both 
status and wealth from his marriage to the widow of Jean, duke of Berry, 
in November 1416.5 She had died in 1422, but her second husbaiul gained 
the usuflruct of her domanis. On 2 July 1427 he married the widow of 
Pierre de Giac. His brother, Jean de la Tremoille, was in the Burgundian 
camp. He was, thought Richemont and Yolande of Aragon, potentially 
a valuable instrument of reconciliation between Charles and Philip the 
Good. He would not, they thought, act as the two previous creatures of 
the king's favour had acted. They had contrived to prevent anyone except 
a very few from 'approacliing' the king. But Richemont was wrong. 
Even his biographer Guillaume Gruel was candid enough to admit as 
much. Charles, he recorded, had said to the constable: 'dear cousin, you 
give him [La Trdmoille] to me, but youU repent of it, because I know 



^Ibid., (f^-ioo; Beaucourt, 11, 90-3. 
•Ibid., I, 348. 

3 The finandal offioen had told Rocdin de 

Macon that 'it was necessary' to speak 
about the matter to my lord the 
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him better than you do'.^ Discord between the two men was sown - 
perhaps intentionally - by Charles's giant to La Tr^moille of the duchy 
of Berry.s Richemont's place was jeopardised by the behaviour of his 
brother, Jean V of Brittany. On 8 September 1427, the duke signed a 
treaty with Henry VI of England.* It was a gift to La Trteculle, who 
now worked for the exile of Richemont and his allies. Deprived of his 
pension, Richemont was banished from court. He retired in dudgeon to 
his lordship of Parthenay. He had not served his purpose. The defection 
of his brother had sealed his fate, and he had conspicuously £uled to 
reconcile France and Burgundy. 

Was Charles 'complacent about the abuses of royal favour, and about 
the sclf-intcrcst of his servants'?* Beaucourt thought that he was, and so, 
of course, did the Burgundians. But this view, it can be argued, may mis- 
interpret the nature of his political technique. Could a king afford to be 
anything else but complacent? Although he was writing at a later date, 
Cliastellain's observations might hold good for the early years of the 
reign - the dark days before the dawn of victory. It was, wrote Chas- 
tellain, evident that Charles was changeable. As a result of his mutabiUty 

all sorts of changes frequently took place around him, and leagues and 
Actions fi>mied between the courtiers so that, setting one against the 
other, they could get into power; in this way of doing things, each 
party always took care to achieve something great - the ruling party 

in order to remain m favour, the others in the hope of succeeding. 
And so, from two opposing wills both straining towards a virtuous 
end, there always was born something fruitful to the nourisher; that's 
to say, the master, who, by a subtle appreciation of what he had to do 
with them, let them both clash and reaped the profit from it. For he 
had a disposition such that after a time, when someone had been raised 
up on higli beside liim, to the very top of the wheel, he began to tire 
of him; then, at the fnst opportunity he could find, he deliberately 
knocked them down from high to low, always in confusion. Through 
this, others, having struggled in competition for a long time outside 
the door, achieved new favour, and arrived at a newly exalted position, 
which they'd long coveted, where - by reason of the hope they'd had 
of staying longer than their predecessors - they worked to deserve 
their position more fully . . . and to base their lox^ tenure of powet 

1 Cosncau, Richemont, 142, and Gcod, * Ibid., 148, and G. A. Knowlsou. Jean V, 

op. dt., 194. due de Bretagne et VAti^etene {1399^1^) 

•Cosncau, Ruhemottty 143. (Cambridgc-Renncs, 1964)* 137-8. 

« Beaucourt, 11, 2^9-63. 
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on a multitude of useful services rendered; but they liaving ruled fot 

a time as well, when he had drained firom them what was there - sud- 
denly found themselves thrown out like the others and paid tlic same 
wages. . . .1 

It is an analysis which is by no means unconvincing. The ability to turn 
what might be considered a defect to a profitable end could serve a prince 
in Charles's position well. He was, as his dealings with Louvet, Giac, 
Le Camus, Richemont, and La Tr^moille demonstrated, permanently 
bound to no man. The greatest danger in such a mode of behaviour lay 
in the possibility that the basis of support for his r^ime might narrow so 
drastically that the r^ime collapsed. But he was playing only for sur- 
vival. The composition of his entourage was constantly changing. One 
grouping might replace another, but both had their bases of support 
among the households of the greater magnates. Political alignments were 
not always determined, in any case, by the situation at Charles's court. 
In January 1427, Richemont made an alliance with Jean 1, count of Foix, 
in winch he agreed 'not to serve nor aid our brother and nephew of 
Armagnac and of Pardiac against our said cousin of Foix, except by the 
counsel of the queen of Sicily [Yolandc of: Aragon] and our brother, 
Charles dc Bourbon, count of Clermont, and by their common assent, 
if they were not allied together'. 2 Local feuds - in this instance that of the 
houses of Foix and Armagnac - could thus determine the stance of mem- 
bers of the factions at court. By 1427, the court consisted of three factions: 
the Angevins, the Bretons under Richemont, and the Gascons under 
Jean I, count of Foix.^ Membership of one group did not preclude associ- 
ation with the others. There was no conflict of ideologies. The 'implac- 
able hatreds* among the courtiers did not stem from their convictions, 
but from pragmatic considerations. Ciiaries exploited those hatreds. 
Hedged around with his Scots archers, his personal ionehness must have 
been great, but his security was more or less assured. No faction could 
afford to eliminate the fount of patronage. His near-contemporary, Filippo 
Maria Visconti, duke of Milan (i4i2r-47), was similarly adept. *He con- 
tinually sowed dissension among his counsellors,' wrote his bit^rapher, 
Pier Candido Decembrio.^ He too coupled good men with bad, made 
them spy upon each other, and used the weapons of £ivour and disgrace 
to achieve his ends. After his return, victorious, to Milan, he too never 
led his troops to battle in person. He too shut himself up in impenetrable 

1 Chastdlain, 182-3. * See Beaucourt, ix, 127, 116-19. 

*ABP, £434pdntedmC(>sneaii, * See Muiaton, op. dt, ools 9S)4-5» 997' 

Bidtenmt, 525-4$ (6 January 1427). 
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retreats. Yet he was quite effective as a prince ~ a model of 'Renaissance 
tyranny' for Burckliardt.^ Political techniques south of the Alps were not, 
perhaps* so very di£^ent £:om those to the north - even in iiic kingdom 
of Bourges. 

It is just possible, given the limitations of the sources, to form some 
impression of what Charles's character was like at this early stage of his 
career. as has heen argued, these years saw the emetgence of certain 
characteristic traits in his personality, then it is worth inquiring about 
their CMci^ois. That he was distrustfol needs little explanation, given the 
political climate of feuding and violence in whidi he was brought up. 
He could be resolute when he wished, and some of his recorded remarks 
convey a cynidsm and a realism unusual in one so young. He could be 
inclement and cruel Late in July 1418, he was stung into fory by the 
taunts of the Burgundian garrison at the castle of Azay-le-Rideau, 
between Tours and Chinon.* His troops took the place by assault, the 
captain was beheaded, and the two or three hundred men of the garrison 
hanged. It was not the last time that he was to react savagely to this kind 
of mockery of his person.^ He could be affable and gracious in manner. 
In June 1429, the brothers Guy and Andre de Laval were particularly 
impressed by the way in which he greeted them, talked to others, and 
then came back to speak to them again. ^ There was evidently an infor- 
mality in his manner, at least when dealing with men whom he knew, 
and with men on their own. He had charm, and knew how to exploit it. 
He was also well read, a good iatinist, and highly literate - litcratus in the 
fullest sense. 5 

We know a little about his early education. When he was eight or nine 
years old, his tutor, Jean de Bony, received from the royal library a 
small Latin Bible and a Latin treatise called De dirivatumihus nominum et 

^ Jakob Bucckhaidt, The CimUsO&on pfOie * Letter of 8 June 1439 printed in 

Raudssanu in Italy (New York, 2 vols, Bcaucourt, 11, 218-19. 

1958). I, 53-4, where Burckhardt, using ^ Chastcllain, 11, 184, speaks of his vivid 

Decembrio, writes: 'his safety lay in the aiid fresh memory and goes on: 'he was a 

&CC that none of his servants trusted the good historiettt a fine story-teller, a good 

odiets, lliat his eofdbMeri were watdied Iatinist, and very "wiae in oomndl*. For 

and misled by spies, and that his Charles as a reader see below, 184, 198; 

ambassadors and higher officials were also the dedication of Jean Lc Bcguc's 

baffled and kept apart by artificially translation of Leonardo Bruni's history of 

nourished jealousies, and in paidcular, by the Kot PunicWar, dated 9 June 1454, 

coi^Iing an lumest man vndi a knave*. where die translator writes: *I am not 

■ Beaucotut, I, 101-2. ignorant that from your youth, you have 

* See below, 140, for a somewhat siniilar, been, and are, perfectly trained in Latin 

though less vindictive, instance in 1453. and rhetorical letters.' See Plate 6a, and 

BJ^. MS. fr. 23085, foL f. 
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verbomm, covered in white leather.^ It was presumably from these that 
Charles learnt his Latin and received his first lessons in grammar. By 
November 1416 he had in his possession his grandfather Charles V's great 
illuminated Breviary, which he declined to return to the executors of 
Jean, duke of Berry, to whom it had been given by Charles VI.^ It was 
the tirst of the many illunnnatcd books which we know to have come 
into his possession.^ His piety was noted from an early date. As early as 
1405 he had his own chapel, tliat is, a chaplahi, vestments and a portable 
altar.'* His pious gitts and religious observances were lavish and unstinting. 
He was received as a canon, attired in the appropriate vestments, at 
Loches, Tours, Notre-Damc-du-Puy and the Sainte-Chapelle of Bourges. 
Two days before the victory at Bauge, dressed in sackcloth, he washed the 
feet of twelve paupers.^ As dauphin, he had his confessor - Gerard 
Machet, who remained in his service until 1417-liis almoner, and a 
number of chaplains. He heard two or three Masses a day.' At Saumur, in 
October 1425, we can gain some impression of the long at work. On 
Biday 5 October, he heard his two Masses at ten o'clock in the morning, 
together with the duke of Brittany, who brot^ht him the o£fering and 
the pax. They then went into the council together, and, fi>r the next 
three days, attended two sessions per day.^ Affiurs of state were never 
permitted to interrupt Charles's devotions. 

But there was another aspect to the king's dealings with the super- 
natural world. He put his trust not only in God, but in astrologers. He 
always had around him, observed Symon des Phares in Ins Rccuci! dcs 
plus celchrcs astroloqucs, 'the most expert astrologers that he could fnid'.^ 
Chastellain agreed that the king 'strongly believed in them',® By doing 
so, he was not only following the example of his grandfather Charles V, 
but was indulging in a habit shared by most of the greater men of his 
time. In both medicine and political prognostication, the astrologers held 

* Sec L. Delisle, Rcchcrches sur la Librairie * See ibid., i, lo. All the royal cliildren 
de Charles V (Paris, 1907), 11, 4, art. 8; had such investments made for them. 
173, ait. 1047. Henry V of England was At Christinas 1403 - in his first year 
abokanniigLatinatdieageQfeigJit. Charles's offising at the midnight maa 
Sec K. B. McFarlanc, op. cit., 115 11. 4. was the largest. Sec Grandeau, op. cit., 835. 

* Delisle, op. cit., i, 187-9, The Breviary ^ See Beaucourt, i, 69, 243-4. 
is now B.N. MS. lat. 1052. ^ Ibid., i, 244-5. 

* He lost at least 843 bodes jEixMn the royal ' Letter of Ronlin de KStcon to the 
library amassed by Charles Vand CharlesVI councillors of Lyoo, la October 1425, 
as a result of the English occupation printed in ibid., in, 505. 

of Paris after 1420. Sec Beaucourt, vi, ^ Rtcm il ilcs plus celtbres as(ro\o<iucs . . . par 

400-1. For later acquisitions by liim see Symon des Pliarcs, ed. E.Wickershcimer 

ibid., VI, 401-8. (Paris, 1929), 4. 

• Chaitrllain, in; 446. 
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sway.i Wlien set beside a devotional zeligioii wliich was more than nor- 
mally conventional, Charles's £udi in the predictions and cures of astrolo- 
gers may seem bizarre, or even contradictory. Yet this was a part of 
'the later medieval psychomachy, the conflict of the soul*.* His pre- 

dikcLion for this area of tlic occult did not go unnoticed by his spiritual 
advisers. 1 rem 1419 onwards it was deep enough to cause them concern. 
Both Pierre d'Ailly and Jean Gerson, foremost among the theologians 
and scholars of their day, warned him against this cult which, WTOte 
Gerson, was 'pestilential and noxious to the Christian religion'.^ D'Ailly 
told Gerson that *I intend to write to the lord regent [Charles] that he 
should beware of such superstitions'.^ Gerson took up his pen and wrote 
his Astrologia tlieologizata, attacking the prognosticators, but the previ- 
ously slandered Symon des Phares considered it to be a work motivated 
by envy.* It did not prevent Charles from giving Germain de Thibou- 
ville, doctor of medicine, one of his best astrologers, to James Stewart, 
earl of Buclian, as a reward after the victory at Baug£ Thibouville went 
on to serve Charles's cause by predicting the deaths of Charles VI and 
Henry V correctly.* But Gerson returned to the assault in December 
1428, when he wrote a leftitation of the theories of a practitioner of 
astrological medicine at Montpellier.^ He was still concerned to discredit 
the casters of horoscopes, the givers of 'elections*, and those who pre- 
dicted political and military events. In one of his works, he warned 
Charles, as dauphin and true heir to the kingdom of France, against 
spiritual seduction by 'a strange woman' who might daim to know the 
fiiture and to perform wonders.* It was a warning which was, once 
again, to pass unheeded by the king. 

1 See Lewis, op. dt., 24-7. llieflesh. See A.Tb(nms,/e0»d!e Genoif e( 

*n»d., z8. ViAteation des da^^hhis de Bmce (Jfam, 

3 Beaucoort^ V], 399 n. 5. 1930), 193- 

* Ibid., VI, 399 n. 4. • Symon dcs Phares, op. dt., 250-1. 

8 Sec Symon des Pliarcs, op. ext., 249. ' See L. Tiiorudilce, A History of Magic atid 

Genoa alio lent Gharks a diagram of a Experimemd Sdeiiee (Coltimbia, 1934), 

game of diess in ydadi die yiitues were iv, 122-5. 

let against die vices and the qnrit defeated ^Beaucour^ 399n. 5. 
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The dauphin is at Chinon, like a rat in a corner, except that he won't 
fight. Wc don't even know that he is the dauphin: his mother says he 
isn't; and she ought to know. . . . 

George Bernard Shaw, St JoaUt Scene I. 

By putting these words into die mouth of Bertrand de Poulengy, Joan 
of Arc's companion in arms, Shaw prepares liis audience for a conventional 
view of the character of Charles VII. The comically pathetic figure of 
Shaw's imagination bears only a slight resemblance to the historical 
Charles VII. Aversion to warfare provides virtually the only common 
ground between them. Charles emerges from the play as a petulant, 
nieffectivc creature, tortured with doubts about his own legitimacy and, 
consequently, his right to the Crown. It is a characterisation, however, 
whicli had some basis in the historical sources for the reign. From an early 
date, the Uterature concerning Joan of Arc cast her, primarily, in therole of 
a psychotherapist.^ She allegedly performed two outstanding and essential 
services for the king -she resolved his alleged doubts that he was 'true 
heir of France', and she assiured him that he was indeed 'son of the king'. 
So that there should be no doubt of these two facts, she had him crowned 
and anointed at Rheims. The issue of Charles's bastardy, and hence his 
hereditary claim to the Crown, was not touched upon in the act by which 
he was disinherited by his fiither. Chastellain's comment that he had been 
'disowned like a bastard' did not mean that he ii^os a bastard.' He was well 
aware that his disinheritance had been an act of policy. But it will become 
apparent diat this awareness could hardly pro£t Joan'scause,or that of her 
partisans. 

Joan of Arc was bom about 1412, at the village of Domr^y, on the 



1 The most comprehensive collection of 
texts relating to her 'mission' remains 
Jules Quiclierat's Proces de Cotidatimation et 
de RHuAittuahn 4e Jeamu fAre, 5 vob 
(Ptois, Z849). For a recent and caaly 
a cc eari b l e survey of the Htcntuze, lee 



R. Pernoud, Joaji of Arc, by herself and her 
witncssis (English edition, tr. £. Hyams, 
London, 1964). 

* See A. Thoinas. 'Le **Signe Royal** et k 
seoct de Jeanne d*Axc\ RH, dSi (19x0), 
*79. 
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borders of the duchies of Bar and Lorraine. She was the daughter, not of 
a peasant, but of a fairly substantial tenant farmer. There is no subsequent 
surviving record of her existence from the time of her childhood until 
May 1428, when she arrived at die castle of Vaucouleurs, where Robert de 
Baudricourt was captain. He held the castle in the name of the uncrowned 
Charles VII. Baudricourt, initially sceptical, was eventually won over and 
dispatched Joan widi an escort to sec Charles at Chinon. She claimed that 
she would raise the siege of Orleans which the English, under the earl 
of Salisbury, had begun on 12 October 1428. She arrived at Chinon pro- 
bably on 23 February 1429, saw Charles two days later, and evidently 
impressed him deeply. A month later, after an examination at Poitiers, she 
began her campaigQ against the English and their Burgundian allies by 
sending them a letter, calling upon them to suirender outside Orleans in 
God's name. On 29 April she arrived with an army to raise the siege, and 
on 8 May she entered the town in triumph. The following two months saw 
a series of French military successes, ending with a thrust to Rheims - 
then in Anglo-Bucgundiam hands - where, on 17 July 1429, Charles was 
crowned and anointed. 

There Joan's successes ended. On 23 May 1430 she was captured by 
Burgundian troops at the siege of Compi^gne, and two days later die 
University of Paris, acting in Henry VI of England's name, demanded 
tliat she be tried as a heredc. She was sold by her Burgundian captors to 
the English administration, and was ddivered into the hands of the 
Inquisition. As she had been captured within the dioceseofBeauvais, a com- 
mon Inquisitorial practice was followed and Pierre Cauchon, bishop of 
Beauvais - altliough exiled from his sec because it was in territory then 
occupied by Charles - was appointed to judge the case by Jean Gravcrent, 
Inquisitor of France. With Cauchon sat Jean Lemaitre, a preaching friar, 
vicar of the Inquisition in the diocese of Rouen, where tlie trial was held. 
It began with preliminary investigations and interrogation of witnesses 
lasting from 9 January until 26 March 1431. This was followed by the 
trial itself, which ended widi Joan's abjuration on 24 May. On Sunday 
27 May she relapsed into heresy, and the swift series of interrogations 
which followed this relapse ended with her being delivered to the secular 
power for execution. Three days later she was burnt at the stake in the 
Old Market Place of Rouen. 

Joan of Arc has received more attention than any other female visionary 
of the later Middle Ages. Despite (or perhaps because of) this, the Saint 
has tended to oust the girl from Domremy from serious historical investig- 
ation. It is appropriate that her cancmisation in 1920 should have been in 
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part a result ot pressure h orn France upon the Holy Sec. She was one of the 
most valuable of Saints politically. Her arrival at Chinon in February 1429 
was, arguably, a political act. Her execution as a heretic at Rouen in May 
143 1 was also, allegedly, a political act. John, duke ot Bedford, could an- 
nounce that she was 'a disciple and lynie of the fccnde called the Puccllc, 
that used fals enchauntments and sorcerie'.^ Her beliefs were not strictly 
ordiodox, at least in fifteen di-century terms. She was no friend of die 
earthly Church Militant. Like other mystics and visionaries, she j-iosed a 
threat to the hierarchy of the Church, if men were able to coimnmiicate 
SO directly with God - dirough visions or 'vc^ices' - what need was there 
for the clergy? Mediation between God and Man, except throt^ the 
Saints, was therefore redundant. Shaw could point to this aspect of her 
* Voices* when he made Pierre Cauchon, bishop of Beauvais, exclaim: 

A faithful daughter of the Church! The Pope himself at his proudest 
dare not presume as tins woman presumes. She acts as if she herself 
were The Church.^ 

The fictitious Cauchon was merely being made to voice an objection 
which had already been made in £ict - but by the other side. After her 
capture, Charles's adviser, Regnault de Chartres, archbishop of Rheims, 
told the inhabitants of the town that 'she raised herself in pride*.* Her pride 
and presumption - that superbia which was noted by her interrogators^ - 
was her down^l. Her answers to the tribunal which tried her at Rouen 
served to indict her. Similarly, her avowed ability to predict and prog- 
nosticate the future course of events placed her in a very dangerous posi- 
tion. The line dividing permissible astrology from sorcery was dnn and 
was becoming thinner.^ Her trial may have been in some respects irregular, 
but dicrc were many fifteen th-ccntury men - even among those who were 
on the side of Charles VII - who were not unduly disturbed by her fate. 
It was dangerous to have so unorthodox a fillc dti regiment in your camp. 
Her interrogator, Guillaume Erard, could voice die views of many when 
he said to her on 24 May 143 1: 'I'm talking to you, Joan, and I tell you 
that your king is a heretic and schismatic.'^ The trial at Roueu was in part 



1 B.M., Cotton MS. Titus, E.V., fol. 
372^ (18 December 1434). 

2 Bernard Shaw, St Jwm^ ed. A. CWard 
(London, 1964), 102. 

3 See Quicherat, Proces, v, 168-9, ^^^d 
Beaucourt, 11, 250. 

< See the margiiial note 'Rcsponsio 
superba Johanne' in tlie faaiTnilft of MS. 



119 of die BifaJiodi^ue de rA&scmblde 
Natiotiale, ed. by J. Marchand (Paris, 

1955). 

5 See Thomdike, op. dt., iv, ia2r-3, 
299-301. 

'Deposition of Jean Massieu, in Quicherat, 
Proch, II, 17. 
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a device to discredit Charles Vn as a heretic by assodation. It was con- 
ducted largely by Frenchmeii, bom in France. Of the 13 1 judges, assessors 
and other clergy concerned with her trial and condemnation, only eight 
wereEnglishmen. Of those eight, only two attendedmore than three sessions 
of the trial.^ One of France's patron Saints was th,us condenmed by French- 
men. She was a victim as much of a civil war within France as of a war 
widi die English. But the role of the coUaborateurs will be discussed later, 
when her second, posthumous trial is examined.- This, which was con- 
ducted in Charles VII's name between 1450 and 1456, was not, however, 
prompted by a conviction that she was a martyr, worthy of a place among 
the Saints. It was a procedural inquiry which resulted not in an affirmation 
that Joan 'had remained faithful and Catholic up to and including her 
death', but merely in the statement that her judges had acted improperly.^ 

Joan's career still poses many unanswered (and perhaps unanswerable) 
questions. What was the 'sign' given by her to Charles which, it was 
alleged, so effectively convinced him of his legitimacy? How was Joan 
able to win his confidence so quickly, and so easily? What was the king's 
'secret'? Why was the trial of rehabilitation so long delayed? Many answers 
have been given to these questions. Some are ludicrous and many are 
unconvincing. Among the latter stands a recent contribution to the litera- 
ture on Joan of Arc, entitled Histoire Veridiqtte et Merveilleuse dc /j Pucelle 

Orleans.^ Its author, M. David-Damac, attempts to argue that she was 
not the daughter of a substantial tenant &rmer at Domr^my, but the 
ill^timate child of Louis, duke of Orl^ms, and Isabella of Bavaria. She 
was bom, not at Donuimy in about 1412, but in Paris on die eve of 
Orleans's murder in 1407. She was then (for reasons which are by no means 
dear) transported to Lorraine and left there in the care of die d'Arc 
&mily. David-Damac's account of die story is fairly orthodox firom diis 
stage until her capture and trial in 1430-1. But he sees Cauchon as being 
concerned throughout the trial to have her released. At the very last 
moment, Cauchon, it is asserted, allowed her to escape by way of a secret 
tunnel under the walls of the castle at Rouen. To introduce such Gothic 



1 See die new editioii of the JVocdf dt 

Condamnatioii de Jeanne d*Arc, ed. P. Tisset 

and Y. Laiihcrs (SHF, Paris, 1970-2), ll, 
383-425, for biographies of Joan's judges 
and assessors. The eight Englishmen are 
fisted on pp. 384, 385, 387. 392. 402, 404, 
and 421. 

• Sec below, 60-1, 64, &f-(>- 

* See La lUdaaion E^copde du Proces de 



1455-56^ ed. P. Donooeor and Y. Lanhm 
(Paris, 1961), 19. 

** M. David-Damac, Histoire Vcridique et 
Merveilleuse de la Pxia llc d'Orlavis (Paris, 
1965), The main theses of this book were 
set out by P. Gaze in 1805, by Gaston 
Save in 1893 and by GfBObt de Givry in 
1914. See C. Samaran, 'Pom: la defense de 
Jeanne d'Arc', ABSHF (1952-3). 50-63. 
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novelist's nonsense into a work which purports to be history, albeit 
popular history, seems inexcusable. Joan is then said to have gone into 
hiding and reappears (for reasons which are again unclear) as the wife of one 
Robert des Armoises, a minor noble of Lorraine. A substitute has there- 
fore to be conjured up and burned at Rouen in her stead. Undeterred by 
the sheer improbability of all this, David-Darnac concludes his book 
with an account of the activities of Joan, identified as 'la Pucelle de France', 
between 1436 and her supposed death in 1449. 

The grounds for objection to tliis version of events are basically two- 
fold. First, Joan's date of birth has to be put back by at least four years if 
David-Darnac's assertions are to be entertained. A child was bom to 
Isabella of Bavaria in 1407, but it was male and died soon after birth.i 
Joan herself said in 143 1 that she was about eighteen or nineteen years old.^ 
This would put her date of birth at about 1412 or 141 3 » at least five years 
after the death of her pretended £ither Louis of Orleans. David-Darnac 
also demands that the evidence of the rehabilitation process of 1455-6 is 
ignored. On diis argument, about 150 witnesses must have perjured 
diemsdves to a man in giving evidence on Joan s early life and subsequent 
career. Secondly, both the thesis of Joan's bastardy and her escape firom 
burning have been long discredited. In 1805 the thesis of bastardy was 
first put forward.' David-Darnac adduces no new documentary evidence 
to support that contention. Nor has the 'survival' of Joan received fiirther 
documentation. A woman calling hcrsclt 'la Puccllc do France' certainly 
appeared in Lorraine, at Orleans and in the South-Wcst between 1436 and 
1449, A document referring to her was published by Dom Calmet, in his 
History of Lorraine, in the early eighteenth century.* The 'false' Joan of 
Arc, moreover, confessed before Charles VII and the Paris Parlement to 
being an impostor, a piece of evidence which David-Darnac chooses to 
ignore. There seems no reason to suppose cither that Joan was not burnt 
by the English administration at Rouen in 143 1 (as every witness at the 
inquiries of 1450, 1452 and 1455-6 deposed), or that she was not a girl 
from the borders of the duchies of Bar and Lorraine. 

Her place of birth perhaps reveals something. Shortly before Joan's 
birth, Isabella, daughter of Charles, duke of Lorraine, had married Rene 
of Anjou, second son of Louis II of Anjou and Yolande of Aragon. The 

* See Bcaucourt, i, 3 n. 2, for the btctibt of ' By P. Cazc, on whom, see Samaran, op. 
a son, Philippe, to Isabella of Bavaria on cit., 50, and Pcrnoiid, op. cit.. 24-5. 

10 November 1407. He died on the same ^ Sec Cahnct, Histoire de Lorraine (1728), 

day. Ill, aKv-<xcvii. Also, for dociimetits on 

• See Quicherat, Pro^s^ i, 52, 65, 73, laS, the 'labe' Joan of Ax«^ see Quichecat, 
ai5, 216, ai8. Procis, v, 321-36. 
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duchy of Bar, in which Domremy was, had become one of Rene's fiefs. 
One of Joan's first pubhc actions was thus a visit to Charles of Lorraine at 
Nancy in February 1429. 1 Although she was unable to perform an act of 
therapeutic healing on the duke, he gave her money to go away. She 
had asked liim to 'lend her his son-in-law [Rene] and some men to lead 
her into France'.^ It would be impossible to prove any involvement of 
Yolande and the Anjou &mily (or its servants) in the a£&ir. But one can 
certainly speculate about the means whereby Joan came to Charles at 
Chinon in February 1429. It is known that Yolande was one of the ladies 
of the court who, at Tours, examined Joan £oi virginity.^ There is no 
evidence of opposition to Joan's 'mission' from any member ofdie house of 
Anjou. It might not be too rash a speculation to see Charles, withhis known 
interest in astrology and the arts of prognostication, being influenced by 
a scheme devised by one of the political groupings at his coturt. He pro- 
bably knew of the prophecies of Marie of Avignon, who, it was alleged, 
had foretold the sahration of France by means of a virgin.^ Joan, during 
her short career as a military leader, was virtually inseparable from diat 
strange patron of astrologers, Jean II, duke of Alen^on.* To introduce a 
prophetess to the impressionable Charles could have been a stroke of 
something approaching political genius. 

Who could have considered such a step bodi necessary and desirable? 
It is known that Arthur de Riclicmont, supported by Yolande, was re- 
conciled with Charles VII, for the first time since late 1427, through 
Joan's agency.'' (He had served in her army at the victory of Patay on 19 
June T427.) La rrcmoille, supported by the archbishop of Rheims and 
Raoul dc Gaucourt, grand tncutrc dliotcl, opposed this reconciliation and 
tried to keep Joan and the duke of Alcncon apart. They obviously feared 
displacement from power if Ricliemont came back to court, aUied to a 

1 For a good account of these events in 461-2). But the book did not, apparendy, 

English, see A. Lang, The Maid of France oontain all her visions. For an allusion to 

(London, 1908), 77. Also Quichcrat, her prophecy that 'a virgin shall come 

Prods, I, 54; II, 391, 444; and in, 87. after me and . . . save the kingdom' in 

* Lang, op. at., 77. I4S<$* sec Qmdient, Prods, ttt, 83. 
3 See P. Boissonade, 'Une etape capitale de ^ See his deposition in her favour in 

la mission dc Jeanne d'Arc', RQH, 3rd Doncoeur and L.mhcrs, Redaction, 210-16 

series, xvii (1930), 49-50. Tliis was (3 May 1456), Also Perceval de Cagny's 

iiitended to withdraw any suspicion of testimony printed in Quichcrat, Prochs, 
soKtty. ii. 

* See N. Valois, 'Jeanne d'Arc et la « BeaucoUTt, II, 221-a. 

jttophdtic dc Marie Robinc'.A/c'/dH^w Paul ' Ibid., r, 222-3; Doncoeur and Lanhcrs, 

Fabre (Paris. 1902), 452-67. I Tor book of Redaction, 167-8, 316 n. 85; and Perceval 

revelations does not include this prophecy. dc Cagny in Quichcrat, Proch, iv, 30. 
They took [dace in 1398 and 1399 (Ibid., 
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4 Portrait of Agnes Sorcl by ati anonymous sixtccntli-ccntury artist. It is obviously derived 
from the Antwerp portrait of the Virgin and Child surrounded by Angels, attributed 
to Jean Fouquet, c. 1450-60, thought to have formed the right wing of the so-called 
'Melun Diptych', and it shows that the tradition of identifying the Virgin as Agnes Sorcl 
had been established by this date {ChiUciUi dc Moiuhy, Paris) 
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warlord such as Alen^on. The archbishop, Regnault de Chartres, did not 
di^tiise his antagonism towards Joan a&sr her capture. She Votdd not 

take advice and did everything of her own will', he v^Tote.^ To him, she 
deserved to be taken prisoner by die Burguiulians. Others iliouglit difter- 
ently. A letter from three servants ot the house of Anjou to Marie of 
Anjou, Charles's wite, who was pregnant at this time, and Yolande, 
written at Rheims 011 17 July 1429, was more than enthusiastic about Joan's 
mission.- They described the coronation ceremony as 'le beau mystere', 
as if it were some piece of court drama. 'During the said "mystery",' 
they continued, 'the Maid was always close to the king, holding her 
standard in lier liand. And it was a very fnie thing to see tlie splendid way 
ill which the king and die Maid behaved. God knew how much you were 
wished for there.'^ It is perhaps surprisii^ that they were not there. If 
Joan had been employed by any group at the court to attain some political 
end, then its grandest members may have thought their absence desirable. 
It was essential for Joan to seem as if she had come to Charles unaided by 
anything except the will of God and a letter of reconunendation from 
Robert de Baudricourt, the loyal captain of Vaucouleurs. If she had 
come &om one ofYolande's son's £eB, a display of patronage was not 
politic. 

What then was the sign which Joan gave to Charles in order to convince 
him of her good faith and the vaHdity of her mission? She maintained that 

her Voices had told her that Charles 'would have a good sign so as to 
receive you and believe in you'.'* Witnesses, such as the admittedly luke- 
warm, if not hostile, Raoul de Gaucourt, claimed in 1456 that the sign 
was the raising of the siege of Orleans. At her prcliniinar\' cxaniinaiioii 
by the clergy at Poitiers in the spring ot T429, he claimed, she was asked 
the question 'What sign w^ould she show so that her sayings would be 
believed?' She replied that the sign 'w'ould be the raising of the siege of 
Orleans'.'^ Yet she consistcndy refused to tell her judges at Rouen what 
the sign had been which she had given to Charles at Chinon in February 
1429 to convince him of liis tide to the Crown. Evidently, to her judges, 
there were two signs: one which would prove her good faith and her 
credibility; and another which would serve, they claimed, to banish 
Charles's doubts about his birdi. It would be fanciful to argue that an 
aged drunk called Jean BatifFol of Bialon in the Auvergne underwent 
a revelation in June 1457 which told him that Charles did not have the 

1 Be.iui o virt, II, 250. 261-2, 292-3; 1, 133-4; Thomas, op. dt., 

2 Printed in Quicherat, Proces^ v, 127-31. 278 y. 

3 Ibid., V, 129. * Doncocur and Lanhcrs, Redaction, 167-8 
^ See Tisset and Lanhcrs, Prods, ill, (25 February 1456). 
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xoyal birdimark of theJIeur-^/ys.^ It liardly needed tlie arrival of Joan 

of Arc to point out die existence of that 'enseigne de roy* to Charles. 
Nothing is known of the obstetric peculiarities of the house of Valois. 

By 22 April 1429 it was generally known at Chinon that Joan had 
promised to raise the siege of Orleans, to have the king crowned at Rheims 
(then in Anglo-Burgundian hands), and to have referred to other things 
'which the king keeps strictly secret'.^ There was as yet no reference to a 
'sign' which would convince Charles of his legitimacy. It is difficult to 
believe that any such sign would carry conviction. To say, as her con- 
fessor Jean Pasquerel said in 1456, that she told Charles, 'I tell you, on 
behalf of God, that you are the true heir of France and son of the king' 
does not necessarily imply that any sign accompanied her words. ^ The 
notion of a sign which would demonstrate beyond any possible doubt 
that Charles was legitimate seems to have been introduced into the 
a£&ir at a much later stage. Perhaps Joan was confused by her interrog;^- 
tors at Rouen and, as Quicherat argued, based her story on the questions 
put to her.^ By inttodudng such thii^ as symbolic crowns and angek 
into dieir questions, the interrogators produosd a confusion between the 
sign of Joan's credibility and the token by wbidi Charles would know bis 
l<^timacy. Yet a further alleged sign which she gave may have been what 
must have appeared to Charles as the product of divination and, to us, 
of telcpadiy. According to the writer Pierre Sala, whose Hardiesses Jes 
granJs Rats appeared in 1516, Guillaume Gouffier, lord of Boissy, one of 
Charles's chmbellans, had told him, long after the event, what die king's 
'secret' was. In 1428, Sala reported, Charles had silently prayed in his 
oratory, 

saying nothing, but begging God in his heart that if he w^rc indeed the 
true heir, of the blood and noble house of France, and the kingdom 
lawfully his, God would protect and defend him; or at least grant him 
grace to be spared death or captivity, and escape to Spain or Scotland, 
whose kings had long been brothers in arms and allies of the kii^ of 
France; hence he had chosen tbem as his last refiige." 

When Gouffier became aware of this secret prayer, Sala does not 
reveal. He could not have heard of it much before 1444, when, for the 
first time, he entered the king's household.^ A telepatliic chamberlain as 

1 Thomas, op. cit., pp. 279-80. ^ Extract printed in Quicherat, Pro^S, IV, 

2 Quicherat, Prods, IV, 426. 280; Beaucourt, il, 208, 253. 

• Ibid., HI, 103. • Ibid., iv, 178. He had previously been in 

* See Qnidifltat, Aperfus nouveaux sttr diehooidioIdofCliades of Anjou, count 
VkMn de Jemnt it An (^axis, 1850), 64-H5. of Mane. He was to be anested on 
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well as a tdepathic virgiii impose certain strains upon one's credulity. 

Yet the plausibility of the sentiments ascribed to Charles depends very 
much on one's view ot the nature of the circumstances in which he found 
himself The king may have confided in some of his entourage in order to 
convince them of Joan's credibilit)^ some time after the first interview at 
Chinon in February 1429. Or the story may have been devised at a very 
much later date. Whatever the truth really was, Joan could not have given 
any token that she could prove Charles's legitimacy. No one could do that. 
It is, in any case, not clear that he wished for any such proof But he was 
evidently prepared to put the girl to the test. If she could raise the siege 
of Orleans, she would serve her purpose. If she could get him crowned at 
Rlieims, so much the better. After all, his astrologer, Master Pierre de 
St-Valerin, was in favour ofher.^ 

The rapid sequence of events which was the career of Joan of Arc has often 
been rdated and it is not intended to repeat that account here.^ It is Charles's 
attitude and behaviour towards the Maid which must be evaluated. 
Hrst, what did he hope to gain from her? Second, why wasno attempt made 
by him to have her released from captivity afrer she had been taken 
outside Compiegne on 23 May 1430? Third, why was the process of 
rehabilitation so long delayed? 

In order to assess what Charles hoped to gain from Joan, it is necessary 
to consider the circumstances in which he found himself in February 
1429. The previous two years had been turbulent. With the rise to favour of 
La Trcmoi'Ile, the constable Richcmont had gone into open rebellion 
against the court.^ Allied to the counts of Clermont, l^ardiac and Armag- 
nac, Richemont had taken the castle of Bourges itself. But Charles re- 
covered the place in person, and, on 17 July 142 8, granted letters of pardon 
to the rebel magnates. It was a victory for him, supported bv the houses of 
Albret, Foix, Anjou, Alcncon, and Jean de Blois, the Pcntliiovrc claimant 
to the duchy of Brittany. It could be argued that l^icliemont's rebellion 
was more a product of the dispute which had raged between the families 
of Montfort and Penthievre over their claims to Brittany than a result of 



charges of necromancy and conspiracy 
against die king in January 1457 (ibid., 
VI, 119-20 and 453-^)* Sala claimed dut 
he told him that the 'secret' had been 
divulged by Charles when Gouffier slept, 
as a migtwtit in the king's bed. 
1 Ibid^ II, 2x0 n. i; VI, 399. Also Symon 
des Phares, op. dt., 253. 



2 Aniong a voluniiuous literature, the 
works of Andrew Lang and Rcginc 
Pemoud (above, p. 50 n. i and p. 45 n. i) 
provide reasonably satisfactory narradves 
for the English reader. Both seem to me 
over-induigeut tov^ards Joan. 
* For "wbat follows, see Beaticourt, 11, 
I54-<S5; Cosneau, Rldutmnt, I4i-(S4. 
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Charles's 'mismanagement* of the affiuts of the kingdom.^ It was yet 
another instance of the constable's pursuit of self-interest under die cloak 

of the 'public weal*. By the early months of 1429, it is normally held, 
Charles s situation was 'desperate'. How far is tius a just appraisal ot the 
position at diat time? 

The passage already quoted from Pierre Sala's much later work of 1516 
retells a story which was common by that date. That it was common in 
1429 is not so certain. The evidence for the king's desire to flee to Spain 
or Scodand is reported by foreign, and posterior, witnesses.^ His alleged 
plan to seek re&ge in Scotland was, naturally, reported by a Scots 
chronicler, known as the Rehgious of Dumfermline. Thomas Basin, 
writing at least forty years after the event, thought that he was plamung 
to flee to Spain. Other sources give the perhaps more plausible infoimation 
that Charles intended to withdraw to the Dauphine if Orleans was taken 
by the Anglo-Burgundians. Matthieu Thomassin, in his Registre Delphiml, 
commissioned by the dauphin Louis (later Louis XI) in May 1456, 
reported the view of some of Charles's advisees that *if it [Orleans] were 
taken, it was unnecessary to take account of the test of the kingdom, given 
the state it was in, and there was no remedy except to withdraw my lord 
the dauphin [Charles] into this land of the Dauphin^ and to keep him there 
while awaiting God's grace'.' The local origins of a fifteendircentury 
chronicler could thus have some e£&ct on his reporting of events. But, 
even if Charles was advised to retire to die Dauphin^, the extent of his 
kingdom was still not derisory. Widi the exception of English Gascony, 
the greater part of Southern France was in his hands, and die shichaussies 
of Lyon, Toulouse, Carcassonne and Beaucaire-Nimes accounted for the 
loyalty of the Langucdoc. It was from these areas that recurrent grants 
of taxation came throughout this period of the reign.'* It is not obvious that, 
to quote a recent writer on Joan of Arc, 'the case was, indeed, desperate' 
and that this 'is attested by all the writings of the times'.^ Orleans was 
undoubtedly a strongpoint of great strategic significance, for it opened the 
way to the soudi of the Loire and the very centre of Charles's power. 
But, benefiting from La Trcmo'illc's loans to Charles, the besieged in- 
habitants and garrison witliin the town showed every sign of holding out 
for a long timc.^ On 24 October 1428, moreover, the earl ot Salisbury, com- 
manding the besieging AnglorBurgundian army, was killed by a camion 



1 Sec Cosncau, Richanoiit, 153 6. 
*Beaucourt, 11, 175-6; Basin, i, 6-8; 
Qmducat, PneU, v, 33iMO. 
*Fkintediiiibiid.,zv, 308-9. 



* Bcaucouxt, II, 630-2; Dodu, op. dt., 
65-6. 

* Pemoud, op. dt, 545. 
'Beaucoort; ii; 172-^ 175. 
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shot ill the fort of the Tourcllcs. BLirgunJian participation at tlie siege was 
at best half-hearted, and a dispute between Phihp the Good and John, duke 
of Bedford, in February 1429 led to the witlidrawal of Burgundian troops. 

The situation was perhaps not quite as desperate as the partisans of St 
Joan and her 'mission' liave been concerned to sliow. The Enghsh them- 
selves, indeed, were apparently not happy with tlie decision which led to 
the march on Orleans. The council of England and. the regency council in 
France debated hotly the question as to whether a consolidation of die 
position in Normandy, Maine and on the frontiers of Anjou and Brittany 
was not to be preferred to the sally which Salisbury made to Orleans. 
Bedford himself, admittedly in a document of December 1434, told the 
twelve-year-old Henry VI that in Irance *alle diing there prospered £ot 
you til die tyme of the Siege of Orleans, taken in hande God knowedi by 
what advis'.^ In die event, the siege was raised. It was, a modem com- 
mentator observes, 'die essential feat of arms, die very sign of her [Joan's] 
mission'.' It was a feat of arms partly achieved by unorthodox means. 
Joan sent diree letters of summons to die English at Orleans, calling upon 
them to surrender in the name of tlie 'King of Heaven*. Her letters were 
headed 'Jhesu Maria', and tliis might breed suspicion of her devotion to 
the novel (and suspect) cult of die name of Jesus. One of its exponents, a 
Franciscan known as Brother Richard, active in producing a wave of 
religious mania at Orleans in I430,w\is to be forbidden by the pro-French 
archbishop to preach at Poitiers in March 143 1. The cult did not liavc tlie 
sanction of Pope Martin V, but it did have the sanction of his rival, the 
anti-pope Calixtus.^ To employ such means in the reconquest of one's 
kingdom could be, to say the least, embarrassing for a king. 

By converting the Anglo-French conflict into a religious war, Joan 
perfi>rmed a great service for Charles VII. But it was in another sense a 
disservice. The fears felt by his advisers on the vexed question of Joan's 
orthodoxy were toriseto die surface a gain later in the reign. Unless it could 
be proved that Joan was neither a heretic, a schismatic, nor a sorceress, 
die daim could always be made by the kill's enemies that he owed his 
kingdom to die work of the Devil. Hie commission of inquiry at Poitiera 
whidi declared her to be of irreproachable life, a good Christian, pos- 
sessed of die virtues of humility, virginity, honesty and simplicity, in 

1 B.M., Cotton MS. Titus, E.V., fol. 372^. bear similarities to those held by San 

* Pemood, op. at., 72. Beniaxdiiio of Siena and St Vinoent 

• See J. de la Martiiucre, *Ffire Richard et Feeder, see E. DdatneUe, in Atti dd 3^ 

Jeanne d'Arc a Orleans, mars-juillet 1430*, Convegm Storieo IntenuzionaU, Ottobre S960 

AfA, xliv (1934), 189 98. For Joan's views (Todi, 1962}. 
on Anti-Christ and Christ-the-King, which 
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April 1429, could have appeared to the king's enemies as a partisan 
tribunal. 1 The theologians at Poitiers did not pronounce on her divine 
inspiration. They merely told Charles that there was a 'favourable pre- 
sumption' to be made for the divine nature of her mission, Itcould, more- 
over, be argued that a treatise favourable to her, attributed to the hand of 
Jean Gerson, allegedly written between March 1429 and the great theolog- 
ian's death on 12 July, may not be his work at all."- Given his warnings to 
Charles in 1419 on the errors of 'strange women' claiming to predict the 
future and perform wonders, the treatise De Quadani Puella sits rather 
uneasily on his shoulders.^ The propagandists of the 'Dauphinist* cause 
could act in as partisan a fashion as the propagandists of the Anglo- 
Burgundian alliance when they so wished. To attribute to Gerson a work 
justifying Joan added weight to thecause. Whatever the truth of the matter, 
the judges at Poitiers in April 1429 told the king what he» perhaps, 
wanted to know. To put Joan to the test, they said, was an obligation upon 
him. To doubt or abandon her without suspicion of evil,' they wrote, 
'would be to repudiate die Holy Spirit and to become unworthy of God's 
aid.'^ The test would be the raising of the siege of Orl&ms. It was a very 
convenient test £oc God to have proposed. 

Once Orleans had been relieved in May, the second part of Joan's 
divinely inspired mission was undertaken by Charles -his consecration 
and coronation at Rheims. It has recently been observed that 'strictly 
speaking a king's coronation was simply a blessing upon a king already 
created; but popular ^ling seems to have been that a king was hardly a 
proper king without coronation and unction'.^ But, as befits popular 
feeling, the notion was a little archaic in 1429. When the practice of elec- 
tion to kingship disappeared in favour of hereditary right, as it had long 
disappeared in France, the coronation ceremony no longer 'made' the 
king.^ The regnal years by which the formal documents of his chancery 
were dated did not begin at Charles VII's coronation at Rheims on 17 
July 1429. By that time he was already in the seventh year of his reign as 
king. No change was introduced mto the practice of his chancery. On 
30 October 1422 Ciiarles had been acclaimed king by the lords loyal to his 



^ See Boissouade, op. dt., 28-32. 

* ft wMfiptpnWiihffd in the Cologne 

edition of Genon's ym3a in 1483^ For 

an attempt to attribute it to Gerson, see 
D. G.Wayman, The Chancellor and 
Jeanne d'Arc, February-July 1429', 
Brmuiscan Sluiies, xm (1957), 273-305. 
In die Stcasbowg edition of 1514, tlie 



ascription to Gerson is doubted (ibid., 284). 
• See above* 44. 

« See Quicherat; Pro^, to, 391-a; 

Boissonadc, op. cit., 59. 

5 Lewis, op. cit., S2. 

^ See B. Guenec, L' Occident aux xiu^ et 

xv* Mes. Les Etets (Paris, 1971), 136. 

Abo bdow, 315. 
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cause, by virtue of his hereditary right to the Crown. The coronation at 
Rlieims was thus, in some respects, otiose. On 22 February 1456, Jean, 
count of Dunois, justified Joan's insistence on consecration at Rhcims by 
quoting what he recalled as her words. She said, 'when the king shall be 
crowned and consecrated, the power of [his] enemies will always be 
lessened, nor will they tdtimatcly be able to harm him or the kingdom'. ^ 
The events of the following twenty-four years did not all bear out her 
prediction. It was made in reply to the members of a council which Charles 
was consulting after the victory at Orleans. Joan, Dunois reported, burst 
in to the king's secret chamber at Loches, fell to her knees, kissed his feet, 
and exclaimed 'Noble Dauphin, do not hold any more such long-winded 
councils; but come as soon as possible to the crown of which you are 
worthy at Rhcims'.^ 

R^;iiaQlt de Chartres's later observation diat Joan 'would not take 
advice and did everything of her own will'* was not entirely inapposite. 
Relying solely on her Voices', she had no need of earthly counsels, and 
the protracted debates of the council chamber irked her sorely. But, as 
Dunois deposed in 1456, after the relief of Orl^ms 'the lords of ^e blood 
royal and die captains wished diat the king would go to Normandy and 
not to Rheims'.-* It was a perfectly sensible idea. A blow struck at Normandy 
~the stronghold of Bedford's regime -with the retreating English 
forces reeling from the shock delivered by the "miraculous' victory of the 
Maid, might serve to break the deadlock. But, Dunois went on, even 
the hardened soldiers in the council w^ere won over, and all, he alleged, 
agreed to put their faith in Joan's Voices. An advance on Paris, which might 
have been made possible if Normandy and Beaucc had been attacked, 
was now to be delayed until the following year.^ Volunteers came to 
serve the Maid - it was as though a popular preacher had roused tlie hearts 
of the soldiery. Her army, with her banner bearing the name of Jesus, 
her standard bearing the image of Christ in Judgement, her banner showing 
Christ CrudEed, widi the mendicant friars marching in ftont of the troops, 
singing hymns and anthems, was like a revivalist meeting in motion. The 
astonished inhabitants of Troyes could go as fiu: as to send Brother Richard 
himself out to meet her. On her own testimony, he came towards her, 
crossing himself and sprinkling holy water, lest she be possessed by the 
Devil.* To the more ribald among the Anglo-Buigundian soldiery, she 



1 Doiicocur aad lanhets, Sddaetlcn, 165. 

2 Ibid., 165. 

3 Quicherat, Proc^, iv, 168-9. 



* Doncoecir and Lanhets, Reiaaim, 165; 
Bcaucourt, ir, 215-16, 224, 239. 

^ Ibid., II, 237-8. 

® Quicherat, Proccs, i, 100. 
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was 'the Armagnac's whore*. But to the God-fearing among her enemies, 
she was a heretic and sorceress, using the black arts to coi^ute them out of 
France. 

On 23 May 1430, outside Compicgnc, Joan was captured hy the 
Burgundians. Much has been made of the 'betrayar of the Maid by Charles 
VII. Some historians, such as Quicherat, saw Charles playing a double 

game from an earlier date.^ On 28 August 1429, one month attcr the 
coronation at Rlieniis, a truce was made, excepting Paris, with PhiUp 
the Good of Burgundy, until Christmas Day of that year. On 18 Septem- 
ber the city of Paris and its neighbourhood were included in the truce.2 
There was no possibility of recovering tlic capital without breaking the 
truce. Was the coincidence ot this diplomatic activity with Joan's mission 
evidence that Charles had already decided to bctrav her? It was not the 
fu:st time that truces had been made with Burgundy. Smce the beginning 
of the reign, through the mediation of the duke of Savoy, discussions had 
been in progress. Joan herself, moreover, could write to Philip the Good 
on 17 July 1429 calling on him to make *a good firm peace, which will last 
a long time'.' Reconciliation between France and Burgundy was not 
anathema to her. With the ceremony at Rheims, Joan confessed, her mis- 
sion was at an end. Her Voices, she claimed, ceased.* From 17 July on- 
wards she was in the hands not of God, but of men. The subsequent course 
of her career was detennined by the war party in Charles's council - 
Dunois» Alen^ and their fiiends. On 8 September their attack on Paris 
£uled. Regnault de Chartres and Raoul de Gaucourt, who n^tiated the 
truce of 18 September, saw that the Maid had begun to oudive her useful- 
ness. Alen^on was urging for her to be sent to Normandy, but the council 
was divided.^ Joan was kept in a state of inaction until she escaped^ without 
Charles's permission, to fight again at Lagny. Two months later she was 
taken at Compiegne. 

Why did Charles VII make no attempt to have her released &om 
captivit)^? Bcaucourt could argue that he was at the mercy of evil advisers 
and could not help hcr.^ By April 1430 he had already begun the diplo- 
matic exchanges which were to result in an important treaty of alliance 
drawn up between him and Jean V, duke of Brittany, on 5 December 
1430.' The 'way of peace' might lead to more tangible gains than the 



^ See Beauoourt, 'Jeanne d'Axc trahie par 
Chaifcs Vir, RQH (1867). i-a. 
« Ibid., 3-6, 

s Ibid., 3. 



* Ibid., 6; Beaucourt, 11, 230-1. 

• Ibid., II, 238-9. 
«Ibid.. II, 251-2. 
7 Ibid., II, 271-2. 
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prosecution of open war. There is no evidence for any attempt by Charles 
to retrieve Joan from the hands of the English, to whom she had been 
sold on 21 November 1430. But there is a receipt from Dunois, dated 14 
March 143 1, which acknowledged the payment to him by the king of 
2,000 livrcs toiirnois for the cost of an expedition which he was to lead 'into 
the lands beyond the river Seine', that is, into Normandy.^ Bcaucourt, 
anxious to defend Cliarles, associated this expedition with an attempt to 
recover Joau. There is no furtlier evidence. The king's attitude towards her 
fate is given only in sources which post-date the event by many decades. 
Pierre Sala, Pope Pius II, and the poet Valeran Varanius asserted that 
Charles was much saddened bv the news of her death at Rouen.^ But 
their testimony is worth litde. From her capture in May 1430 until the 
opening of the first inquiry into her case by Guillaume Bouill^, canon of 
Noyon, in February 1450, the king observed an unbroken silence on the 
afi^. 

His silence prompts a third, and final, question. Why was there so long 
a delay before a second trial - the process of rehabilitation - took place? 
There were three obstadesin the way until 1449.^ I^t Charles needed to 

hold Paris, because the University had provided assessors for the trial of con- 
demnation at Rouen which began on 9 January and ended with her execu- 
tion on 30 May 143 1. In May 1430, the doctors and masters of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, then in Anglo-Burgundian hands, wrote to Philip the Good 
of BurgLiiid)- requesting that Joan should be 'put into the liands of the 
Church's justice, to be duly tried for her idolatries and odier things touch- 
ing our holy Faith'.-^ From the very beginning of the proceedings against 
her, the University played an active part. It was only to be expected that 
it should be permitted to hear, and answer, the case against it. It was not 
until April 1436 that Paris was recovered for Charles VII by the con- 
stable Riclicmont. Similarly, Rouen had to be in Charles's hands before 
any form of inquiry could be begun. The documents relating to the trial 
of condemnation were kept at Rouen, and the town did not ^ to Charles 
until November 1449. Thirdly, the consent of the Papacy was essential 
if the inquiry was to be a vaUd one. Relations between the popes and the 
Crown of France during die reign of Charles VII were nothing if not 
stormy. It was, regrettably, essential that an inquiry should proceed with 
the blessing of the Holy See. The tribunal which tried Joan had, after 
all, been established by the Inquisitor of France. 



1 Ibid., II, 254-5. 

• Sec Qmcfaerat; Proces, iv, 281-a, 518; v, 
84-5. 



3 For what follows, see Beaucourt, 11, 
256-8. 

4 Quidierat, Procist t, 9 (16 May 1430}. 
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Hms it vns not until 15 February 1450 that die theologian Guillaume 
Boui]l6, doctor of die Untvenity of Paris, dean of Noyon, was ordered by 
Charles Vn to inquire into die 'Builts and abuses' committed by her 
juices and assessors at Rouen almost twenty years prevfously.^ It was an 
embarrassing situation. A member of the University of Paris was being 
required to re-examine a verdict readied on the advice of other members 
of the same University. What made it even more embarrassing was that 
some of them were still ahve, some holding eminent positions within 
Church and State. The wording of the king's order to Bouilic suggests 
two motives: first, a desire to ascertain the facts about the trial; secondly, 
to use those facts, if possible, against the English, who were still holding 
part of Normandy, as well as Gascony, ni February 1450. There was as yet 
no question of Joan's rehabilitation, let alone her sanctity. *We wish/ 
wrote Charles, 'to know the truth about the said process and in what manner 
it was conducted.'^ That was all. Tliere was a suspicion of tmjust con- 
demnation, prompted by *thc great hatred which our said enemies 
had against her'.s But there was no question, at this stage, of Charles's 
honour being impugned, and no question of this inquiry leading to a 
revocation by the Inquisition of its own sentence. The conscience which 
prompted the inquiry may have been Bouill^'s, not the king's - he was 
evidendy a man fervent in Joan's cause and ashamed of die all^edly 
partisan behaviour of his own Univenity. He was in fiu:t prepared to act 
in 6.vour of a girl whom his own bishop, Jean de Mailly, at Noyon, had 
sent to die sca£S>ld in May 143 1. Now Jean de Mailly was aged about 
fifty-four in 1450, but his memories were - probably intentionally - very 
vague when he was called upon to depose at a later inquiry. On 12 June 
143 1 he had signed die letters, issued in Henry VI's name, whereby pro- 
tection was guaranteed to all concerned in die case against Joan.^ Since 
dien, Jean de Mailly had changed his tone. He received Charles Vn at die 
gates of Noyon in 1443, and was to live on, as a loyal Frenchman, until 
1472.5 He had been compromised beyond redemption in 143 1. It was 
hardly surprising if some members of the ecclesiastical hierarchy of France 
in the 1450s were not enthusiastic about plans to rcliabilitate a victim of 
their own previous disloyalty. 



1 See Doncoeur and lanhen, la 

lUhabiUtation dc Jeanne la Putdia VEoquite 
ordonnee par Charles VII en 14^0 et le 
Codicile de Guillatuue Bouille (Paris, Z956), 
33-5 eodoned 'by the king, at the idatioii 
o£\iangrand ccmdT* 
•Ibid., 33. 



*Loc.dt 

^Doncoeur and Lanhers, BouilU, 7-8; fbt 

Henry VI's letters sec Doncociir and 
Lanhers, La Minute frangaise des Ittterroga- 
tohtsde Jeatme U Pimlk (Melun, 1956), 

• See Tlsiet and Lanhers, Prvub, 414-15. 
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The unlocking of a cupboard which contained a skeleton which twenty- 
eight members of the French clergy would have preferred to forget was 
not without its dangers. Guillaunie Bouille's inquiry was suddenly 
broken off in March 1450, before the dossiers and minutes of the trial of 
condemnation had even been examined.^ The war was still in full cry 
in Normandy against the retreating English, and there was trouble with 
the Papacy over the vexed question of the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges.^ 
Perhaps the time was not opportune for a large^e inquir> . But there 
was another prominent ecclesiastic to whom its pursuit could hardly 
liave been desirable. Raoul Roussel, archbishop of Rouen, had been a 
canon of the cathedral there in 1429.' On 7 November of that year he had 
tephced t]ie exiled Gerson as a canon of Notre Dame in Anglo-Burgundian 
Paris. Roussd had been a counsellor and nudtre des requites of die finglish 
administration at Rouen, and received die archbishopric in 1444. He had 
been a loyal supporter of the fii^lisli cause in Normandy until he too took 
the oadi to Charles VII in 145a He too was compromised, but his deadi 
on 3 December 1452 removed a substantial obstacle to the rehabilitation 
proceedings. He was not summoned to the inquiry of February-March 
1450. But one of his colleagues at the trial of 143 1 did come to testify 
before Bouille's commission. He was the unwholesome Jean Beaupere, 
canon of Rouen, who was to live on until 1462. * As a result of the letters 
of pardon wliich Charles VII had issued to all holding benefices in Rouen 
after its recovery in November 1449, Beaupere had kept his canonry.s 
He had received it from Henry VI in April 143 1 while Joan's trial was in 
progress. Of tlie seven wimesses summoned in 1450, Beaupere was the 
only hostile one. 

He refused to answer questions relating to the procedure at the trial of 
condemnation. Joan, he said, was a fraud. She was 'subtle, of the subdety 
belonging to women' but, to his mind, 'if the said Joan had had wise and 
frank teachers, she would have said many things serving to justify her, 
and withheld many which led to her condemnation*. ^ It was not surprising 
that his evidence was discounted in the codicil which Bouill6 drew up frir 



* Doncocur and Lanhers, BouW^, lo. 

• See DonccEiir and Laiihers, L'Enqu^te dii 
Cardinal d'EstotOeville en 14^2 (Paris, 1958), 
7-9. Hie Plagmalic allowed the king very 
giett firfdoiw in proviaion to bcneficei 
and gave t3ie concept of a 'GaUican* 
Church some reality in fict. See, for its 
operation, N. Valois, La Pragmatique 
Sanction ie Bourges sous Charles VII (LKms, 



1906). Also Beaucouc^ lil^ 332-61, 6x the 

context in whidi it was issued in 1438. 
3 Sec Doncaur and Lanhers, BouilU, ii; 
EstattiHIk, 20-1 ; Tisset and Lanhen, 

*Doncoeur and Lanhers, Botiilli, 15; 
Tisset and Lanhers, Proces, 11, 385-6. 
5 Ibid., 386; Ord., xiv, 76, art. 3. 
* Doncocur and Lanhers, BouilU, 15. 
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the king's information. Bouille did not say whether or not the king had 
initiated the inquiry. But he declared that it was in the king's interest to 
pursue the matter further. The very important notion that it was essential 
to clear Joan of the charges of heresy and sorcery made against her in order 
to defend the king's own honour appears in Bouiile's Mcnioirc, probably 
written late in 1450 or early in 145 1. The king was not bound to keep 
silence, he wrote, on an 'iniquitous, scandalous sentence which threatens his 
crown'. 1 It was an argument which was taken up two years later by 
another ecclesiastic anxious to ingratiate himself with the king, the cardinal 
Guillaume d'Estouteviile.^ By that time it seemed, and had to seem, 
beyond doubt that Joan's judges had acted contrary to justice. Many of 
them, said the compromised Martin Ladvenu, acted more through love 
of the English and the favour diey had from them . . . than through zeal 
for justice or the Faith'.^ The majority of the witnesses at BouiU^'s 
inquiry denounced the English for their sentiments of revenge against 
Joan, and above all for their attempt to dishonour Charles VII's title by 
making him guilty of heresy by association. But the king did not take the 
initiative. It was left to the papal legate in France to take die unfortunate 
a&k fiirdier. 

The legate. Cardinal Guillaume d'Estouteville, had been appointed by 
Pope Nidiolas V to negotiate an Anglo-French peace so that tlie Turkish 
threat to the West might be contained.^ The previous papal legate had 
been conunissioned to convoke an assembly of the Froich dergy at 
Rouen in December 1449. The assembly was to discuss the abrogation 
by the pope of the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges.s This, the bastion of 
the liberties of the Gallican Church, was again under attack in 1450. On 
9 March, Charles VII wrote to Nicholas V informing him that the assembly 
at Rouen had proved inconclusive.^ The arrival of Estoutcvillc in France 
was not greeted with enthusiasm by the king. He had already been kept 
at Rome, waiting until 'he knew the good will oi the king on this matter'. 
Why was the cardinal concerned to have Joan of Arc rehabihtated? 

1 Doncocur and Jjaahea, BouHli, 9, 20. ^Doncoeur and Lanhcrs, Estouteinlle, ii, 

2 Sec P. Ourliac, 'La Pragmatiquc SanctioQ 12. For Charles's reply to Estoutcvillc's 
et la legation cn France du Cardinal envoy on 28 September 1451, see B.N., 
d'Estoutevillc (1451-3)'.^^^ MS. &. nouv. acq. looi, fol. 42'. The 
d^ardiAkf^ et (FUstme de PEcob firnifoise ie kbg was inesent at Tailldioarg -viHben the 
Rome (1938), 403-32. >6pfy given to Master Guillaume 

* Doncanir and Lanhcrs, BouilU, 43. Scguin. Estoutcvillc was to be kept at 

4 See Ourliac, op. cit., 403-5; Doucceur Rome until he told the king the reason 

aiidI.»heEi»£$f0iifei^fe, 8-II. for his c<»iuiig to iteoe. Chnles dttd 

* Itnd., 7^; Beauoomt; y, 203-4. the Piagniatic against penBitting the 
•B.N.,MS.lat.$4X4*,fi>lM'. legate to enter £e kingdom. 
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First, his family had been devoted partisans of Charles VTI's cause in 
Normandy. They had lost lands and goods during the Enghsh occupation 
of 1417-49. Secondly, he desned to clear die king of any suspicion of 
guilt through association with a condemned heretic. Thirdly, and perhaps 
most importantK', Estoutevilic was anxious to demonstrate his loyalty 
to the land of his birth. As the representative of Nicholas V in France, and 
tlieretore a defender oi the pope's rights against those ot the king, he was 
concerned to stress his interest in upholding Charles's honour. But, 
although Estoutcville could inform die king in May 1452 that 'I know 
that the matter greatly concerns your honour and estate [and] I am work- 
ing on it with all my power . . . just as a good and loyal servant should do 
for his lord', it is unlikely tliat the king received this pledge with much 
pleasure.! After all, he was not anxious to receive a legate who was about 
to undertake the summons of the next assembly of the clergy at Bourges 
in order to discuss the Pragmatic yet s^ain. 

It was not until early in July 1452 that Charles consented even to see 
Bstouteville.2 Guillaume Bouill6 had already introduced the notion that 
the king's 'honour and estate' had been damaged by Joan's trial and 
condenmation. The idea was to be taken up and exploited by Estouteville. 
Although he handed over the inquiry to the Inquisitor of France, Jean 
BrSial, it was he widi whom the responsibility £or pressing the case lay. 
Estouteville served two masters - the pope and the king. In the state of 
Franco-papal relations as they existed in 1452, the insistence with which 
Estouteville argued that it was Charles's honour, as well as Joan's, which 
was at stake could have been a device to put pressure on the king. A 
rehabilitation which, Estouteville alleged, was much desired by the king 
himseh, was perhaps to be granted by Rome only at the price of revoking 
the Pragmatic Sanction. If Charles's silence is indicative of anydiing, it 
seems that the cardiiial mav have been wrong in his reading of the king's 
sentiments. Charles merely wished to know the facts about the case, not to 
institute proceedings wliich might lead to a demonstration of papal 
sovereignty, through the operation of the Inquisition, within Gallican 
France. The king was as concerned as Henry VI had been in 143 1 to 
prevent an appeal to Rome.=^ But, by December 145a, after Estoutevillc's 
unwanted intervention, the affair would not rest. In a letter of 31 Decem- 
ber, Br^hal observed to Brother Leonard of Vienne, an eminent theologian 
whose advice he was seeking, that the matter was one which concerns 

^ Doiicanir and Lanhew, ^atteviltet ' See Doacaexa and Lanhets, ASmte 

ii-ia, 13, 28-9. fnmfoise, 14; RidacHon, 291-4 (la June 

* Ibid., 30; Beaucourt, v, ao9-io. r43r). 
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the honour of the very Christian king [Charles VII] and which he has 
very much at hcart'.^ There is no evidence that the king shared tlie ardour 
imputed to him. 

The problem of tlic collaborateurs became an acutely embarrassing one. 
If Estouteville, Bouille and Brehal were to have their way, the process of 
rehabihtating Joan of Arc could become a trial of her surviving judges and 
assessors. Letters of remission, abolition and pardon could be - and were - 
issued to them, but such letters could be contested. Charles wms anxious 
to have tlie learned opinions of canonists and theologians, Brehal wrote, 
'especially foreigners, so that it should appear that all partisan spirit is 
cxcliuied from this affair*. ^ But if Brehal and his zealous associates pro- 
ceeded much further they might easily revive partisan spirit' within a 
recently padEed France. Old wounds and old party slogans - 'Armagnac' 
and 'Burgundian' - could be re-opened and re-adopted if proceedings 
were initiated against any of the judges and assessors from the trial of 
143 1.3 They now lived under the sovereignty, and in the favour, ofjoan's 
Dauphin'. It has abready been shown how Jean de Mailly, Jean Beaup^e 
and Raotd Roussd were incriminated beyond salvation in tlie condemna- 
tion of 1431.^ At Estouteville's inquiry of May 1452, two more coUabora-' 
tears appeared to give evidence, bodi canons of Rouen cathedraL Nicholas 
Caval and Andr6 Marguerie were both regular attenders at Joan's trial 
but neither remembered very much about it in May 1452.^ Both lived on 
-Caval until 1457, Marguerie until 1465. Guillaume du Desert, also 
canon of Rouen, was one of the men responsible for drawing up die 
articles of Estouteville's inquiry. On 29 May 143 1 hehad signed the declara- 
tion of Joan's relapse into heresy.^ Two vital witnesses - Raoul Roussel, 
archbishop of Rouen, and Jean le Maitre, vicar of the hiquisitor in 143 1 - 
were not summoned before the inquiry. The spectacle of an archbishop 
being cross-examined about his previous improper behaviour in his own 
see was not desirable. It might lead to mockery of the Church. 

By 3 January 1453, Estouteville had returned to Rome.' His mission 

had not been successful. But he was determined to pursue the affair of 

Joan of Arc further. Brehal was diligently collecting information and 

learned opinion on the case. Almost two years were to elapse before the 

next, and final, stage was begun. It was again not initiated by die king. In 

the spring of 1455, the mother and brodiers ofjoan suddenly addressed a 

^ Doncoeur and Lanhers, EstotUeinUet 31-2. ^ Donconir and Lanhers, Estouteinlle, 19-20; 

*Ibid., 32. Tisset and Lanlicrs, Procks^ 11, 392, 416- 

> C£ A. Bossuat in Recovery ofFrMue, * Ibid., 11, 397; Donoceur and Lanhers, 

78-9. EstoiOevitte, 14. He died in 1471. 

« See above, 60-x. 'Ibid., 3a. 
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petition to the new pope, Calixtus III.^ They demanded the reparation of 
Joan's lionour, a redress of the injustice wliich she had suffered, and, most 
riskily of all, the citation of her judges of 143 1, or dieir heirs and successors, 
before a tribunal of rehabilitation. It was political dynamite. On 11 June 
1455, Calixtus and Estouteville replied to the petition of the d'Arc family.^ 
In the papal rescript, pope and cardinal were now concerned to stress 
not the honour of Charles VII, but that of the d'Arc family. The petition 
was probably Estouteville's work, for he was tlic family's 'representative* 
at Rome. His motives can only be guessed at. In reply to the piteous com- 
plaint, Calixtus appointed three of the most eminent men among the 
higher clergy of France to cite the Inquisitor and promoter of criminal 
cases in the diocese of Beauvais to appear before them.^ They were to act 
in conjunction with the Inquisitor of France, Jean Br6hal. Joan had been 
ttied by the bishop of Beauvais, in whose diocese she was captured.^ It 
was incumbent upon the diocesan authorities to repudiate die sentence of 
its own tribunal. One of the more remarkable features of die rehabilitation 
proceedings of 1455-6 was diat diey never did so. 

Of the diree delegates appointed by die pope, the most distinguished 
was Jean Juvenal des Ursins, archbishop of Rheims, first in precedence 
among the spiritual peers of France. His attitude towards his task has 
often been commented upon. It has been observed that he was 'hostile' to 
Joan.5 This is to read too much into his evident reticence towards the 
affair. But this reticence is explicable. First, he himself was Cauchon's 
successor in the diocese of Beauvais, where he had held the see from 1432 
until his translation to Laon in 1444.^ It was a pedigree which hardly as- 
sisted die doctrine of apostolic succession. As a staunch defender of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, Jean Juvenal could hardly look with indulgence upon 
the efforts of bodi Calixtus III and Estouteville to interfere in the internal 
a£faiis of the French Church and, indeed, the kingdom of France. A 
supporter of Charles VII's cause &om an early date, it might be expected 
that he would embrace Joan's cause with vigour. But, in a letter of 7 
November 1455, he cautioned Joan's mother against proceeding with her 

^ Dooooeur and Tanhm, RHaeHoHt 8-9. case. Caudion 'was esdled from his sec 

* Ibid., 9. because it was in Charles VII's hands in 

3 They were Jean Juvenal des Ursins, '430. There was thus nothing particularly 

archbishop ot Riieinis, Richard OUvicr dc 'irregular' in Cauchon's participation in 

LongueO, bishop of Coutanoes, and Joan's trial See H. C Lea, ISstory of the 

GuiUaume Charder, bishop of Paris Inquisition of AeMUUBe Ages (London, 

(ibid., 9; Qiiiclicrat, Prod's, 11, 95-8). 1888), in, 388-91. 

** It was coninion Inquisitorial procedure to ^ See Doncixur and Lanliers, Redaction, 13. 

appoint the bishop in whose see a suspected * Ibid., 11-12. He became archbishop of 
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family's daim.^ She should, he wrote, reflect well before embarking on a 

course of action of which the issue was uncertain. The proceedings should 
be inspired only by 'the purest concern ior the Faith'. What other motives 
did he fear? Perhaps a spirit of revenge animated the d'Arc family, 
especially the desire to revenge themselves on Joan's judges and assessors. 
Or Jean Juvenal may have been concerned for the cause of Gallicanism - 
the Pragmatic could not be revoked at any price. His view of the rationale 
behind the rehabilitation is noteworthy. He wrote to Jean d' Aulon, seneschal 
of Bcaucairc, on 20 April 1456, that it was the English who wished to 
maintain that Joan was a 'sorceress and heretic and invokcr of devils; 
and that, by this means, the king had recovered his kingdom; and so 
they held the king and those who have served him [to be] heretics. . . .'^ 
Bouilie and £stouteville had evidently had some d^ee of success in pro- 
viding the more reluctant of the king s servants with a pretext on whidi to 
justify an inquiry. 

One of the notable features of this species of justification was that, in 
1456, it hardly held water. Charles VII had not recovered very much of 
his kingdom by means of Joan of Arc's alleged heresy and sorcery. The 
English,- in the 1450s, were not apparently alleging that he had done so. 
In 1444, Hemy VI had married Charles's niece^ Margaret of Anjou.< 
There was no question of the Lancastrians resurrecting the affidr, which had 
become a matter of past history. The attitude of the house of York to 
Charles's heresy by association is not dear. It could be that the partisans 
of Ridbard, duke of York, were making such allegations against him at a 
time when die &te of Henry VI's government was uncertain. Sut York 
had not claimed the crown in 1436, and it was unlikely diat an attempt 
would be made by him to recover die 'ancient inheritance' of Normandy 
and Gascon y.'^ The concern displayed by Jean Juvenal for Charles VII's 
'honour and estate' was thus, perhaps, not entirely spontaneous. It may 
have been provoked by skilful exploitation ot the case by Estouteville and 
the supporters of papal intervention in the affairs of the Gallican Church. 
Military victories, if nothing else, had convinced many that God w'as on die 
side of the Valois. But caution was still necessary. If the quashing of the 
sentence against Joan would serve to clear away even the slightest re- 
maining objection to Charles's claim to sovereignty over his kingdom, 
then the sentence must be quashed. There was no need for any positive 
pronunciation on the question of Joan's ortliodoxy. As long as die negative 
verdict that she was unjusdy condemned could be returned, then the 

^DoaoaemrndLarhm, RUaetioit, 14- * See bdow, 137. 
•nwL,a97. «Seebdow, 
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inquiry need not go further than a denunciation of Cauchon's procedure 
at the trial of 1431. This would lead inexorably to the annulment of the 
sentence, on the grounds that her judges and assessors had proceeded 
improperly, through fear, malice, or merely error. 

On 7 July 1456, the process ot rehabilitation ended with the annulment 
of tlieir sentence. The victim was said to have been tried as a result of 
'false articles of accusation*.^ Those articles* and Cauchon's sentence, were 
to be torn out of one copy of the proceedings of 143 1 and burnt by the 
public executioner at Rouen. But the d'Arc family's demands were not 
met. At the beginning of the rehabilitation process, their proctor Guillaume 
Prevosteau had requested that the three delegates - the archbishop of 
Rhcims and the bishops of Paris and Coutances - 'should take good care 
to declare that Joan had remained faithful and Catholic up to, and include 
ing, her deadi; setting out in die most explicit &shion that she had not 
merited any impuution of heresy, perverse credulity, enx>r in the Faith, 
nor breach -with the Church'.* They did not do tlds in July 1456. The 
definitive sentence did not pronounce on her orthodoxy or her sanctity. 
Although 150 witnesses had more or less unanimously testified to her 
purity of life, her integrity, her extraordinary physical and mental courage, 
none of these qualities was even mentioned in the delegates* conclusions. 
Although the prosecuting advocate for the d'Arc family had declared 
that they had no wish to 'disturb diosc who had been present at Joan's 
trial, or had expressed their opinions'^ - with the exception of the dead 
Cauchon and his immediate assistants - there was no guarantee that they 
might not carry their private lawsuit further. They received no damages as 
a result of the rehabilitation process, and it was expressly forbidden that 
'images and epitaphs' should be set up at Rouen or elsewhere. The 
authorities were evidendy determined to prevent a cult of Joan of Arc 
growing up.^ 

Above all, there was no penalty' exacted from her judges and assessors 
of 143 1. One of them, indeed, could hardly condemn himself. Jean Le 
Hvre, suffragan to the archbishop of Rouen, and a noted preacher, had 
attended Joan's trial between 21 February and 29 May 143 1. Exactly 
twenty-five years later, on 30 May 1456, he was appointed sub-delegated 
judge at the process of rehabiUtadon.^ He was an old man, and old men, 
all^iedly, forget But he remembered his 'emodon' at die death of one 

1 DoooBur and Lanhen, Ridaction, 19-20. and Lanhen, Protis, it, 409. He was 

* Ibid., 19. appointed bishop of Demetriade, acdi^ ai 

8 Ibid., 15, 85; Quichcrat, Proccs, ir, i66. suffragan to the archbishop of Rouen, in 

^Doacoeur and Lauhers, Redaction, 1C/-20. I44i> He died, aged 77, in 1463. 
*Doiiooear and Lanhen, BouQU, 8; Tisset 
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whom he had considered to be 'pertmadous, contumadous and dis- 
obedient' in 1431.^ To hypocrisy, overt lying -and thus perjury -was 
added in die case of Master Ihomas de Courcelles, distinguished theologian 
and preacher, and dean of Notre Dame of Paris. On 15 January 1456, 
CourccUcs gave evidence at Paris to the inquiry. Questioned as to his 
behaviour in 143 1, *lie said tliat he had never decided that any physical 
pain [pe«^j] should be inflicted upon the said Joan'. ^ But on 12 May 143 1, 
at die hour of Vespers, he had been at a meeting in Cauchon's house which 
discussed the issue of putting Joan to the torture.^ Courccllcs was one of 
the two assessors who advised diat she should be tortured, and interrogated, 
to see if she would submit herself to the judgement of die Church.'* 
Questioned furdier, he claimed to be unable to remember anydiing about 
the afiair. The notes, 'he knows no more', or 'he cannot depose further* 
recur throughout the record of his depositions. He was to live on until 
1469, and was to preach a funeral sermon for Charles VII in St-Denis 
which moved the listening multitude to tears.^ Colkborateurs, like converts, 
can be among the more fervent advocates of the cause of their new masters. 

The rehabilitation process of 1455-6 thus condemned no one, because it 
could not a£ford to condemn anyone. Cauchon, Estivet and Le Maitre - 
die architects of Joan's condemnation and death - were not mentioned by 
name in the de£autive sentence. It condemned documents, and by die 
implication, die procedure which they recorded. It was documents, not 
human beings, that were burnt by the public executioner at Rouen in 
July 1456. That was as £ur as the symboHc act of reparation in fiivour of the 
d*Arc £uiiily went Their desire that the sentence of rehabilitation should 
be inserted into die Chroniques de France was not fulfilled.^ Nor was their 
demand met that the bishop, promoter of criminal cases, and sub- 
inquisitor of die diocese of Beauvais be summoned before die inquiry. 
Not a word came out of Beauvais durii^ die course of the proceedings 
Caudion's nephews refused to appear to defend dieir uncle, and dted 
Charles VII's letters of pardon in their favour.* The raking over of ashes 
which many preferred to leave undisturbed could only lead to that 
discord and lack of goodwill which, in the 1450s, the king and his counsel- 
lors were trying to prevent. The 're-cstabhslmicnt of social peace' in 



^ Doooonir and Lanhets, Proch, 11, Jipff. 
'Doncoeur and Lanhers, Ridaaion, 192. 
For his career, see TisseC and Lanhm, 
Prods, II, 394-5. 

* Doncoeur and I.anhen,M&»tfe fran^aise, 
246^. 



^Ibid., 249. The other assessor was 

Master Nicholas Loisdeur. 

s Doncceur and Lanheis, Rtiactiont 192-4. 

° Sec below, 214. 

^ Dcncocui and Lanhers, Ridadiottf 20. 
* Ibid., 15. My debt to these ocrdlmt 
vohames must be obvious. 
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fifteenth-ccntui y France would not be assisted by the prosecution ot old 
grievances.! jsjor was tJie cause of Gallicanism furthered by the setting 
up of inquiries, under papal aegis, into the murkier aspects of the careers 
of sonic important members of the French clergy. 'The past' wrote 
Jean Juvenal des Ursins in 1445, 'has been pretty amazing and there have 
been people with different views.'- To the king, and to many of the higlier 
clerg\% the less said about that past, and those views, the better the future 
might be, 

^ See below, 151-4. * Quoted in Lewis, op. dt., 68-9. 



chapter 4 ^ The King, the Dauphin and 

the Nobility 1431-1449 



I The Praguerie and its sequel 

Th& conventional picture of the 'middle years' of die reign of Charles VII 
is one of die long s feeble complacency giving way to a more decisive 
and less apathetic role. Once again, Chastcllain's analysis, which saw the 
king emerging as politically adept only after the defection of Philip the 
Good horn die Cnghsh in 1435, has been perpetuated by historians. The 
rise and fidl of '£iyoiiiites' has been interpreted as an index of the king's 
weakness. Less attention has been paid to the curious ability widi which the 
king put down rebellioas and dealt with the conspiracies which it is die 
purpose of die second part of diis chapter to unravel. It was this period 
whichsawdiemagnaterebellionknownasthePraguerie (i 440), andthestilv 
sequent movement leading to the great assembly at Nevers in 1442. 
These were followed by a series of plots, judicial interrogations and trea- 
son trials. Soon after his accession in July 1461, Louis XI's secretary Jean 
BoLinc drew up a list of these. Under the heading 'Notice of what has 
been done' since 1445, Bourrc provided an account of Charles VII's 
judicial proces up to 1458.1 There was at least one treason trial per year 
during this period. In i445a);roce5 was brought against Jamet du Tillay, a 
servant of tlie dauphin Louis; in 1447-8 it was the turn of another of 
Louis's officers, Guillaume Mariette; in 1449, the financier Jean Xain(;"oins 
was put on trial; in 145 1 Jacques Coeur, the king's argcnticr, was deposed. 
A series of 'petty proces^ then led up to the Ut-de-justke of October 1458, 
in which Jean II, duke of Alen^on, was convicted of treason. 

That Louis XI's trusted confidant should have the records of some of these 
proceedings is noteworthy. The newly crowned dauphin was anxious 
to discover what had been happening at his fadier's court, while he had 
plotted from the safety of the Dauphine. A further document among 
Bourr^'s papers testifies to this concern. It is an 'inventory of the letters 
and acts which Master Pierre Puy has dehvered by the king's [Louis's] 

1 B.N. MS. fx. 20491, fols 3l«^3i» 
Q Augustr-September 1461). 
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command to Master Jean Bourr^*.i This was drawn up very soon after 
Louis's accession in 1461. It lists the surviving records of the interrogation 
and trial of Guillaumc Mariette in 1447-8, a letter of pardon granted to 
Pierre de Brez^, and a number of confessions and spies' reports. These 
documents - as far as they still survive - are an indispensable source for 
the political behaviour of Charles VII. The themes of the 'middle years' 
are largely moulded by the king's relations with his son, the changing com- 
position of the court, and the pressure of external powers - especially Bur- 
gundy and England - on tlieking. In tliese documents tfayere is information 
oonceming all these subjects. The king occasionally emerges £:om diem as 
something more than the stereotype which has often been presented. It is 
lliuspossible to construct a picture of Charles Vllasarather di£[erent kind of 
monarch than his critics, and his historians, were prepared toadmowledge. 

With the £dl of La Trdm(»lle, engineered by a coalition between the 
Angevins and the Bretons at court, in June 1433, Charles was left without a 
clearly marked '&vourite'. The charges brought against La Tr^ncnlle, 
dirough die intervention of Richemont, were entirely finandal, and bear 
comparison with those which led to the &11 of Louvet' On 5 March 
1432 an agreement at Rennes had reconciled Richemont to the long, and 
La Trdmoillc's days were numbered' Richemont recruited a group of 
courtiers to his afFmity, who were to enter tlie king's council in die wake of 
La Trcmoillc's departure. Among them were four of the most significant 
of the politically influential during the later part of the reign. Pierre 
d' Amboise, lord of Chaumont, Prcgent dc Coetivy, Jean de Bueil, and Pierre 
de Breze were servants of the houses of Anjou and Brittany.* The alliance 
of the two houses, endorsed by the king on 22 February 143 1, ended the 
coiiilict of Yolande of Aragon and Jean V of Brittany with a marriage 
treaty.5 A united Angevin and Breton group at court, formed during the 
winter of 1430-1 at Chinon, brought Richemont back into favour. It also 
prepared the way for the elevation of Charles of Anjou, count of Maine, 
third son of Yolande, to the position formerly held by La TremoiUe. 
On 22 December 143 2 he was given a gift of i ,000 moutons d'or by the king.* 
This was unusual, in that he was the first object of Charles's favour who 
was a prince of the blood, related intimately to the royal line. The king, it 
could be argued, was merely ensuring the services of one of his natural 
counselors. This was perhaps the view taken by the exiled Jean Louvet 



1 B.N. MS. fr. 204S7, fol. 44'-. 

*See Beaucourt, ii, 2$g-<}8, 274-5, 293. 

•Ibid., 283. 

« Hud., 296-9. 



^ Knowlson, op. dt., 149; Bcaucourt, 11, 

279. 

*Ifaid., ^8 and n. 2. 
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when, in November 1435, he composed a mhunn for the duke of Savoy 

on the subject of alignments at the king's court^ 

The court which the king held at Vienne in tlie winter of 1434-5 
celebrated the Angevin ascendancy, and led Bcaucourt to claim that it 
formed *a new spectacle: the monarchy appeared surrounded with great 
pomp, and Charles VII held a sort of plenary court'.^ In his mcmoirc, 
Louvet announced his intention that 'the state of affairs at die court of 
France should be well understood'.^ Louvet began by observing that 'to- 
day the king has no particular servant' - not even Charles of Anjou - 
'who has more influence with him than the others'. Yolande, Charles of 
Anjou, and Dunois, however, enjoyed an undisputed hegemony. Riche- 
mont's role was an entirely military one, while Charles, duke of Bourbon, 
bided his time, hoping for a return of Burgundy to court. 'The principal 
aim of Bourbon,* wrote Louvet, 'is that my lord of Burgundy should 
come back to the king, and that then they could both do everything and 
gather up all the others/^ Closest in the king s affections, Louvet claimed, 
was Dunois. But he was interested only in the war, and stayed away from 
die intrigues of the court, which he found loathsome. Bourbon hoped to 
woo him to his side, so that Charles of Anjou mig^t be deposed. But it was 
a bopdess device, which was to £dl once more in 1440.*^ Charles of Anjou 
and Dunois were bound, Louvet observed, in an indissoluble alliance. 
In die total lade of evidence fixr die composition and activities of die king's 
council at this time, Louvet's tnhtoire provides useful information. 
Hie king Vitm«<»lf^ he noted, could rely on a number of counsellors who 
were devoted to him, and to no other interest Among them were the arch- 
bishop of Toulouse, the bishop of Magnelonne, and G&srd Machet, 
bishop of Castres, the king's confessor. Despite their connections widi the 
duke of Bourbon, these political bishops would no longer support him 
once any move hostile to the Crown was made. Bourbon could therefore 
rely only on die chancellor, Regnault de Chartres, Christophe d'Harcourt, 
and tlie archbishop of Vienne. Against them there were the partisans of 
the house of Anjou - the aged Robert le Ma(^on (who, in the event, 
retired from the council after i6 August 1436),^ the bishops of Poitiers and 
Maillezais, and 'new' men, such as Bertrand de Bcauvau, lord of Precigny. 

On 28 July 1436 Louvet sent a second letter to the clukc of Savov, which 
referred to 'certain novelties m the king's court, as a result of which my 
lord the bastard [Dunois] has been suddenly summoned to the king's 

l^Beaucourt, iii, 41-2. * Ibid., 41 n. 3. 

* Ibid., p. 304. > See bdow, 77. 

* Ibid., in, 41 n. I. *Beaucoiirt,ii^4a. 
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presence*.! Beaticourt considered that the 'novelties' were iheintroduction 

of a stronger Angevin group into the council, and the dismissal of Jean 
de Norry, archbishop of Vienne. Regnault dc Chartrcs, formerly a 
client of Bourbon, was induced by the king to support Charles of Anjou. 
On 16 August the result of Louvet's work became apparent. The marriage 
contract of Yolande, the king's third daughter, a child of under two years 
of age, was signed at Tours. She was betrodied to Louis of Savoy, prince 
of Piedmont.'-^ Immediately afterwards, the king and his council left 
the Loire valley for Langucdoc, where there was an investigation to be 
conducted into the depredations of the rautiers (companies of freelances) 
in areas loyal to the Valois. The pattern of court life remained unchanged. 
In the winter, the court resided at one of the king's chateaux in the Touraine 

- usually Chinon, Amboise or Tours - while the rest of the year was 
spent moving from place to place. There is no evidence at diis time of 
iiic illness which was to restrict the king s itinerary in his later years.* 

It is firom July 1432 that the first evidence for a plot to gain possession 
of the king's person is drawn. An admittedly ambiguous document refers 
to an undertaking by the captain La Hire to deliver 'the king' into the hands 
of Jean I, count of Foix.^ This was to be done at the fnst^ation of Foix» 
the count of Comminges, and the bishop of Laon. AoDording to the 
agreement, La Hire was not to put any man near to the *kii^* who could 
not be immediately removed. It was an attempt by a diird party at court 

- the Gascons surrounding the house of Foix - to gain power. They had 
failed, and La Trcmoillc had been disposed of by other means. But Jean I 
of Foix had been gadicring his allies around him at court, just as the other 
magnates had done, and were to do in the Praguerie. For those who came 
to court in the following of a great lorci as did Jean I's allies in 1425, a 
pension from the Crown invariably toilowed.^ Odiers might be retained 
in a magnate's service by the payment of a fee - the contracts of alliance 
made between Jean I and two of the courtiers, Amamy, lord of Estissac 
and Jean de Daillon, in 1425 and 1444, meant that the house of Foix had 
its agents at the courts of king and dauphin.^^ Men bound by no local ties 



1 Ibid., 43-4. 

2 Ibid., 44. 

• See below, 172-7. 

4 Beancotiit, 11, 285-91- Vallet de VuiviOe 

considered that the 'kii^' in question was 
not Charles VII but Jacques dc Bourbon, 
king of Jerusalem and Hungary. This is 
refuted in Bcaucuurt, ii, 288. 

* See P. S. Lewis, Decayed and Noih 



Feudalism in Later Medieval France', 
BIHR, xxxvii (1964), 165 nn. 11 and 12. 
For Charles's grant to Jean I of the 
lieutenanqr of Langucdoc and Gayenne» 
and die tomti of Bigone in 1425, lee Vale, 

op. cit., 95-6. 

6 ABP, E.432 and 439 (12 September 1425 
and 22 April 1444). For these two men see 
bdow, 75, 103. 
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to a great magnate could thus serve their interests - paid clients, in no way 
the equal of those who paid diem, keeping the latter 'in the good grace 
and love of my sovereign lord the king and of my said lord die dauphin*. 

During periods in which a great lord was absent from court, their 
presence was vital. As an intelligence service alone, tlie courtier allies 
were, perhaps, worth their pensions and annuities. 

It is in this light that the political manocuvriiigs which preceded the 
outbreak of the Pragucnc must be viewed. Some of the nobility of France 
followed the example of the Hussite nobility of Bohemia, and rose 
against their sovereign lord. The possibility of an armed insurrection, led 
by tlie duke of Bourbon, had been apparent since the spring of 1437.^ 
Employing the notorious routier captain Rodrigo dc Villandrando, 
Bourbon raised an army against the king. He had married Villandrando 
to his bastard daughter - a practice emulated in Italy by the Visconti of 
Milan.^ It was one means of gaining military power in a period of in- 
creasing royal pressure on the fireedom of a great lord to raise troops. 
The attempt, supported by the dukes of Alen^on and Brittany, and by 
Ren6 of Anjou, probably swayed by the recent marriage of his son to 
Marie de Bourlxm, proved abortive. 

During die campaign in which the revolt was suppressed, the king 
played an active part. The writer of the Cknmique i^Akngm described 
how at the siege of Montereau, on lo October 1437, Charles himself led 
die assault. 'He was diere in person,' claimed die chronicler, 'as &r in 
&ont as any knight or esquire of his company; and so much so diat he was 
in the moat of die place, in the water to well above the belt.'* Hiis act of 
considerable coun^ was preceded by a solicitude &r the pladng of his 
artillerybe&reMontereau, whidiwasconsideredunusualby die chronicler. 
The count of Pardiac and die lord of Albret were anxious lest his safety 
should be endangered, but the king replied that 'die war was his and none 
other's, and that he ought to play his part in the preparations'. It was 
ironic diat he should so expose himself at the very place in wliicli John 
the Fearless had been assassinated in 1419. That event had led his advisers 
to keep him as far away from the war as possible. This reversal of previous 
policy is perhaps explicable less by the king's alleged emergence from 'timid 
apathy' than by the changed political conditions of the time. Since the 
reconciliation - however partial - with Philip the Good in 1435, the 
vendetta of the house of Burgundy against him was at an end. In 

1 See Beaucourt, in, 44-8. ^ Beaucourt, til, 49-50. 

* Ibid., 46; Quicherat, Rodrigue de * Ibid., 50. 

VUlandrando , . . (Pazis, 1879), 290-1. 
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October 1437 Cfaades could eaoilt in die feet that, eYcn at Montereau, the 
risks to his personal security were now tib greater than ibose encotmtered 
by other princes. But there were other areas besides Burgundy from which 

such threats might come. 

At Montcrcau, the dauphin Louis, aged fourteen, had been present 
with his father. The birth of a son to Charles VII and Marie ot Anjou 011 
3 July 1423 had been greeted with a letter of congratulation from Pope 
Martin V, if nothing else.^ The Papacy was on the side of the house of 
Valois, and die pope urged prayers for the survival of the royal child 'for 
the conservation of the house of France and the consolation of the peoples 
subjected to its authority'.^ The prayers were evidently efficacious. 
Lotus survived. When he was ten years of age he was placed under the 
governorship of Guillaume d*Avaugour, the old Orl^anist and ex- 
counsellor of his father.3 His confessor and tutor was Jean Majoris, canon 
of Rheims, and his father was anxious that he should learn from 'well- 
written manuscripts, on good parchment, and richly illuminated'.^ 
In 1436, Bernard d'Armagnac, count of La Marche, Pardiac and Castres, 
was appointed his governor. He was a severe, ahnost puritanical, guardian, 
and kept the boy on a tight rein. Ihe dauphin's housdiold, over which he 
presided, was as proper, wrote Chastdlain, as a Cardiusian refectory.<t 
Among his servants there were men whose names were to become distin^ 
guished in the future. Joachim Rouault served him as first esquire, and his 
assistant governor was Amanry, lord of Estissac, retained as an alU^ by 
Jean I of Foix in 1425, and by Gaston IV in 1439.* The great Southern 
house thus had its agent at the side of the dauphin, and of Bernard d' Armag- 
nac, a member of the house with which the counts of Foix had been 
locked in a feud of very long standing. The dauphin's household, like 
the king's, was the scenario against whicli many essentially private 
icuds were acted out. 

It was soon apparent that the person of the dauphin Louis might provide 
a rallying point for the disaffected. Knowledge of the origins of the 
estranscment between him and his father is scant^'. There is little evidence 
before February 1440 for any kind of worsening of relations between 
them. Charles was evidendy ready to entrust his sixteen-year-old son 
with the responsibilities of government and administration. In the spring 
of 1439 he was left as his father's lieutenant in Languedoc, while Charles 
1 See M. Thibault, La Jamesse de Louis XI Ibid., 148; Chastellain. i, 169. 
(Paris, 1907), 69-70* 75' ' ABP, E.438 (7 July T439). printed in 

* Ibid., 75. Lewis, op. cit., 183-4. He excepted the 
*Ibid., xax-a. Idi^, Ac dauphin and Charles of Origans 

* Ibid., 117. from die terms of the alllanoe. 
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returned nordi to prepare £ot the meeting of the States-General at Orl^ms 

in September.! In October, Louis was recalled. His father was evidently 
not displeased with his son*s services in Languedoc, for, in November, 
he sent him on a second mission.^ This followed the mihtary ordonuatice 
of 2 November, in which no one but the king was permitted to raise 
troops. Louis was to tackle the problem of military reform - especially 
the behaviour of anarchic freelances - in Poitoii.3 There is no evidence 
whatsoever at this time that *his fadier meant, consciously or unconsciously, 
to revenge himself for his weakness by thwarting a son who was anything 
but weak'.'* There is also no evidence tliat Louis felt within liimsclf 'die 
stirring of uncommon powers'^ at this period of his life. Both his bio- 
graphers - Thibault and, more recently, Kendall - assume that Louis's 
initiatiye lay behind the plots and insurrectioiis of these ycars.^ It could 
be argued that this ialsi&es reality by arguing from hindsight. The 
adolescent dauphin was an easy target £cx a disafiSxted magnate such as 
Bourbon or Alenfon. It was, for instance, only after a meeting with Jean, 
duke of Alen^fon, at Nioct in Felsntary 1440, tliat Louis made what might 
be intcEpreted as Lis first gesture of defiance towards his fiidier.? He 
purged his lionseliold. Bernard d'Annagnac was accused of being bis 
fiidicr's spy, and tbose of bis oflScets suspected of aiding bim were dis- 
missed.* 

It was all too easy for a youth, however poIiticaUy mature^ to be 
persuaded, if not suborned, by the magnates. It must not be assumed that 
die ktter were unanimous in their grievances against Charles VlTs 
government Hieir protestations that diey were acting for the 'public 
weal' have to be viewed with the sceptidsm, if not contempt, which they 
deserve. The malcontents of 1440, like those of 1465, pursued private 
interests under the cloak of the pubhc good. At their head were the dukes 
of Bourbon and Alen^on, supported by Dunois, and by the count of 
Vendome, the marshal Lafayette, the two bastards of Bourbon, and Jacques 
de Chabannes, seneschal of Bourbonnais.^ There can be httle doubt, as 



1 Beaocourt, ni» 19-ao; Thilniilt^ Loub XJ, 

191-6. 

> Ibid., 2x4-17. For the military rcfonu of 

1439 see Gottieait, Ridumontt 297-9; 

JBeanoourt, ni, 384-^16. 

8 Thibault, Louis XI, 217. For military 

disorder at this time see P. Contaminc, 

GuerrCt Etat et Socicte a la fin du Moym Age 

CPttu-Tlae Hague, 1972). 234-73- 

4 See P. M. Kendall, Louis XI CLondon, 

1971)1 47* It wiU be obvious diat I disagiee 
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Louis's behaviour as dauphin fiom dm 
time onwards. 
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the writers of a mhnotre of June 1440 implied,^ that Bourbon was the 

ringleader of die rebels. He objected to the terms of die peace negotiations 
with the English, which seemed, in the spring of 1439, to be moving 
towards a settlement. He objected to the withdrawal of companies under 
his command from Lorraine and Alsace in order to besiege Meaux for the 
king. Whether by accident or design, Bourbon's troops, on their passage 
towards the Ilc-de-France, marched through the lands of the duke of 
Burgundy. This was in flagrant violation of the king's orders, and likely 
to alienate Philip tlie Good. The king, 'as much by sweetness [^/ouceur] as 
by the use of money*,^ gained the oath £:om Bourbon's captains to go to 
Meaux. But they delayed, and spent two months ransoming the inhabitants 
of Auvergne, Rouergue and Berry ^ Behind the problem of the dis^ 
affected magnate, therefore, lay the question of military reform. Until 
the hold of the magnates on certain companies of the king's army could 
be broken, there was litde hope of a solution to the problem of disorder. 
It was, again, all too easy for a great lord such as Bourbon to recruit 
military support £ot his treasonable designs. Military reform had become 
essential by 1439, not only to end the war with the English, but to deprive 
the potentially rebellious magnate of the means of revolt. 

llie presence of the notorious imtheursy the two bastards of Bourbon, 
in the ranks of the disaffected is easily explicable. Their bond of blood 
linked them to the house, and they provided military support for the 
rebels.'* Less explicable is die presence of Dunois among the rebels. It was 
alleged that he had been persuaded by Bourbon that, at the peace negotia- 
tions of the summer of 1439, the king had signified that he did not wish 
the captive Charles of Orleans to be released.'' Orleans had been held in 
England since his capture at Agincourt, and Dunois, as a representative of 
tlie house of Orleans, could hardly agree to that. The niemoire of June 
144D continued: 

and fix>m diat moment he [Bourbon] began to plot, with my said lord ' 

the bastard [Dunois] and others, by the advice of the marshal of Lafay- 
ette and my lord Jacques dc Chabanncs, the enterprise since undertaken 
by him, that is to say, to seduce my said lord the dauphin . . . into com- 
plete disobedience against him [the king] and the greatest members 
of die kingdom, under the pretext of reducing the aides. . . 

1 See Esconchy, m, 4-16; Beauoouit, iii, * Beaucottr^ m, 1x^x7. For diese 

xx5~X7, 122-3. n^odadoDS sec C. T. Allnund, *Thc 

•Escouchy, III, 6. Anglo-French Negodadons, X439*, BIHR, 

*Ibid., 6; Contaniinc, op. cit., 267-8. xl {1967), 1-33. 

^Escouchy, iii, 9. *Esooiichy, iii, 7. 
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It was an e&cdve seduction. To urge a mitigation of taxation, especi- 
ally of the aiiks taken for the conduct of war, would also serve to recruit 
popular support This Bourbon attempted to do in the letters which he 
madeLoub sign, addressed to the hard-pressed inhabitants of Champagne, 
Languedoc and the Dauphinc.^ In an obscure alliance with Pierre d'Am- 
boiscjlorci ot Chaumoiit,and his witc, Bourbon sowed dissension between 
Louis and his father.^ Exactly who was persuaded by whom is not known. 
But by the time that the court had moved to Angers for the Christmas of 
1439, Bourbon was apparently assured of die support of Louis, Alen^on, 
Vendome and Dunois, 

But Dunois was only temporarily taken in. He allowed Bourbon's 
troops to march against the king's army on the frontiers, but suddenly 
abandoned them and went back to the king.^ Again, the means by which 
this reconciliation was achieved is not knowai, but news ot the impending 
release of Charles of Orleans must have played its part. Bourbon, however, 
retained his hold over the companies. Although their captains had been 
paid pensions by the king - Guy, bastard of Bourbon, receiving 2,000 
£nuics per year^- their loyalty, cemented by their oaths to keep the 
ordmnance of 1439, was still extremely doubtful. Unable to replace the 
king widi his son, and kill his principal servants. Bourbon showed signs of 
coming to terms at A]^;eEs early in 1440.^ Mutual promises were ex- 
f^atig«-rf1, and the meeting ended with Bourbon's remark: 

*My lord, I shall certainly do nothing against what I've promised you, 
but I'll meet a lot of people who aren't too pleased with the court; by 
your leave, you must give me licence to join them in saying the worst 
about it that we can.' And the king answered him: 'Fair cousin, you 
can speak as badly about me as you like, but, for myself^ I won't speak 
so about you.'^ 

Bourbon was as good as his word. The king's a£&ble answer had no 
impact on him. Hie rebds met at Blois, determined to render the military 
ofdbfiiMme a dead letter. Hiey refiised to 'dean out' dieir companies of 
undesirables, and refused to muster their men before Raoul de Gaucourt 
and Poton de Xaintrailles, deputies of the constable Richemont? The 
attempt at military reform had fiuled. It was not until 1445 that some 
semblance of order was brought to the companies. Their captains, until 
that date, relied not only upon the disturbed conditions which die war 
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had created, but upon the patronage of the greater magnates. These 
captains/ wrote the chronicler Jean Chartier, 'always avowed some pro- 
mise from one of the lords of France, which was the cause of the evil 
that they did.*^ Without such men there would have been no Pragucrie. 

The defection of a substantial part ot the military resources of the king- 
dom to the rebels was a cause for serious concern to the king. The 
tnemoire of June 1440 stated diat Charles, 'not wishing that my said lord 
of Bourbon and his supporters did with him ns the English did with king 
Richard', had six ot the korchcur captains arrested.- Jean de Blanchcfort 
and his brothers, the captain Archambaud, Alain Ferlin, Jean d'Apchier, 
and Anthoine de Chabannes, younger brother of Jacques de Cliabannes, 
seneschal of Bourbonnais, were seized. The king arrived at Loches on the 
same day, hoping to besiege Bourbon there. But, despite a summons to 
surrender, Bourbon left the place at dawn on the morrow.^ Hearing that 
Alen^on had gained hold of the dauphin at Niort, Charles decided im- 
mediately to leave a garrison in ^faubourg of Loches, and hastened to- 
wards Poitou. Alen^on had akeady taken die town and casde of Melle, 
and was about to besiege St-Maixent. There was no time to be lost. In 
less than five days the king had recovered Melle, St-Neomaye and L'Isle, 
and n^otiated through Richemont and La Marche widi Alen^on. who 
was unaware of events at Loches.* When news reached him of the flight 
of Bourbon and the arrest of his captains, Alengon took the desperate 
course of seeking aid from John Holland, earl of Huntingdon, lieutenant 
of Henry VI of England in Guyenne. It was the first act in a series of 
treasons which was to end only at Vcndoinc in 1458. Huntingdon re- 
fused to aid Alen^on unless he was given places in Poitou wliich were not 
in the duke*s hands.'^ 

The king's capacity tor decisive action cannot be doubted from the 
evidence ot this time. At Poitiers, just as lie came from Mass, he heard that 
St-Maixent had been taken by Alenc^on.*^ He ate luirricdly, and left with a 
small force of troops to relieve the loyal inhabitants who had taken rctuge 
in one of the gates ot die town. The place was relieved on the same day, 
and Alen^on took advantage of nightfall to make his escape. The castle, 
however, was a different proposition. For over a week the king besieged 
it, bombarding it with cannon and si^e engines. The garrison surrendered, 
and about twenty-five of them were decapitated. The fate of the de^ders 

i Quoted ibid., 27a. ^ Escouchy, in, 13; Bcaucourt, ill, 123; 
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of Azay-le-Rideau in 141 8 was re-enacted - but sixty of the troops inside 
St-Maixcnt were spared.^ They had served well on the frontiers and were 
too vakiable to lose. From this point onwards, the events of the Pragucrie 
revolved around the person of the daupliiii Louis. 

The scene now changed from Poitou to the Bourbon stronghold of 
Auvcrgne. Taknig the dauphin with him, Alen^on joined forces with 
Bourbon, and laid siege to die royal town of Montferrand.^ Charles 
resolved to march into Auvergne, postponing die meeting of the Three 
Estates of Languedoil, who had been waiting at Bourges.^ An unexpected 
move then took place. Just before his departure from Poitiers, an envoy 
£:om Philip the Good of Burgundy came, bringing letters fix>m the duke.^ 
He was also empowered to attempt a reconciliation between the rebels 
and the king. Meanwhile the king took Bourbott-l'Archambault and 
Buxiere-la-Gfue £rom rebel hands, and received proposals firom Bourbon 
and Alenfon. three more places had Men, Oiarles relied to the 
proposals, saying that he would not entertain any terms until Raoul de 
Gaucourt, who had been captured by the rebels, was released. While the 
kill's army - of 800 mounted men-at-arms and 2,000 archen - recovered 
more than twenty-five fortresses m Bourbonnais and Auvergne, the rebels 
resolved to come to teems. They sent Gaucourt back to the long. It was 
the b^inning of the last stage of the revolt^ 

The peace-talks took place in May 1440 in die houses of die Franciscans 
and Jacobins just outside the town of Mont£errand.* The king's terms 
were an assertion of his sovereign rights. Bourbon and Alen^on were to 
acknowledge those rights in their lordships. Above all, they were to 
disband the troops whom they had raised, for 'all the war of the said king- 
dom belongs to the king and his officers, and to none other, and there is 
no one so great in the said kingdom that he can levy war nor retain troops, 
without the authority, commission and command of the king'.' It w^as a 
restatement of the notions which had produced the military ordonnancc 
of 1439. The rebels were to deliver the dauphni to his father, handing over 
certain of the disaffected - especially the captains who took the oath to 
the king at Angers - at the same time. If Bourbon and Alenc^on claimed 
that this was not within their power, they were at least to purge them 
fix>m their companies.^ The lords replied that they acknowledged the 

1 Escoudiy, ivSt 13; Beauooort, in, 124* ' Beancomt, ni, 116-7; Esoondiy, ni, 
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king's sovereignty, but, somewhat hypocritically, claimed that it was the 
king's responsibility to establish better order among the troops, and to 
relieve the 'poor people* from their pillaging. They agreed to return the 
daupliin to his father. ^ Perhaps the lack of any broader basis of support for 
the rebellion, together with the propagandist activity of loyalists such as 
Bernard du Rozicr on the king's behalf, had convinced thcni that the 
cause was now lost.^ They claimed that the dauphin, far from being the 
blind instrument of their designs, was 'chief of them and all their company '.^ 
It is not necessary to take them at their word, as Louis's biographers have 
done. To suborn the adolescent dauphin, and then claim tliat the rebel- 
lion was his responsibility, not theirs, was a transparent device. 

The humility of Louis's petition to his father perhaps endorses this view. 
He b^ged for a full pardon, and for mercy towards the rebels. Although 
he referred to them as having 'served, advised, comforted and supported' 
him,^ the £ict that his last reply to liis £ither*s final terms at Montferrand 
largely reiterates those of die rebel magnates suggests that Louis's hand 
was evidently not the only one behind the propositions.^^ His major 
grievance- if it was really his - was that he had not yet been given the 
Dauphin^ His fitther was endowed with it at the age of fourteen.* 
Louis was seventeen in Julyi 440. He also requested the lieutenancy of 
Languedoc and Cayenne, or of France*, fix>m his Either. The latter's 
reply was politic and related only to the requests put forward by Louis 
himself, about his situation and that of his wife, Margaret of Scodand. 
Charles rephed: 

That when my lord the dauphin shall come back to the king in the 
humility that he owes him, die king will treat him as his only son, and 

provide for his estate, and for that of my lady the dauphine, in such a way 
that he will be satisfied; and as to the other requests . . . which concern 
others than . . . the ciauphm, when he shall come back to the king, as 
much shall be done as shall satisfy liim. . . 

On 28 July Louis was granted the Datq>hin^ and a pension of 800 Uvres 
per mondi.* Bourbon and Alen^on accepted the king's terms, with one 
exception. That was the demand that certain individuals should be handed 
over. The lords of Chaumont, Montjean and Prie, Jac(jucs dc Chabamies, 
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the disgraced La Trtooille, and certain captains, were thought to be 
responsible for seducing Louis to the side of the rebels. Despite Bourbon's 
and Alen9on*s pleas for mercy, Charles refused to pardon La Trcmo'ille, 
Chaumont and Prie.^ They were banished from court. Bourbon and 
Alcn^on retired to their lordships. The king's promptitude and intransigence 
towards the rebels hardly lent credibility to the idea that he was a cypher 
in the hands of his courtiers. It was, perhaps, his son who might more 
convincingly be cast in that role. 

Given the strenuous activity in which Charles had indulged during the 
Praguerie, it is a little surprising that one of his most prominent counsel- 
lors should accuse him of negligence, lassitude and somnolence. Jean Juvenal 
des Ursins, bishop of Beauvais, composed his ham^ue Quare obdormis, 
Domine? during the rebellion.2 His work tells more, perhaps, about the 
political views of Jean Juvenal than about Charles VIl's actual behaviour. 
He accused the kii^ of ignoring the £states of his kingdom. They had 
been kept waiting at Orleans in 1439. They had seen the king but rarely 
during the sessions. They had been excluded Bx>m the kill's chamber and 
could not have iheir petitions heard.' Whose petitions were not heard, 
Jean Juvenal does not make dear. Perhaps hb own, allegedly as representa- 
tive of his flock at Beauvais, bearing the brunt of die war on the frontiers? 
But Jean Juvenal was assuming that the king shared his views on the utility 
of die Estates. Tliere is evidence firom diis period of a desire on the king's 
part to dispense widi dienL If he could raise taxation without their media- 
tion, why should he pay so much attention to dieir meetings? In 1442 he 
told the Estates of Languedoc that he Mid not wish such assemblies to 
meet in future'.** They were expensive, they burdened the people, and the 
tallies and aides for the war were granted without their convocation. 
Many of the king's subjects were prepared to pay the price ot peace witli- 
out the sham 'representation' of their 'interests' by an assembly. 

Sometimes, as has been seen, the sessions of the Estates were overtaken 
by more pressing events.^ The allegation that the king 'slept' at this time 
seems to make nonsense of the evidence. There was more than a subde 
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di&rence between a dormant and a circumspect ruler. Jean Juvenal had 

evidently little idea of what the king actually did in his 'castles, evil places, and 
kinds oflittlccliambers' ill which he shut himself up. The embattled bishop 
of Bcauvais thought that Charles read and prayed, tar from the frontiers of 
war.i But the endorsement 'by the kine; in his council' on many ot the 
documents issued in Charles's name at this time suggests that he was not 
merely cultivating his mind and his soul.- Jean Juvenal went on to preach 
the doctrine of vicarious suffering at the king. His people suttered - he 
should also suffer.^ The force ot his argument w'as somewhat blunted, 
however, by his reference to the events of the Praguerie. Whether, like 
his fellow-bishop Thomas Basin in 1465, Jean Juvenal was in the pay or 
patronage of any of the rebels, will probably never be known. There is 
evidence, from a rather later period, that both he and his brother - the 
chancellor Guillaume Jouvencl des Ursins-wcre not impervious to 
bribery.* In 1440 he told the king that the letter of 24 February which he 
had sent to his subjects during the revolt was useless. "What Utde comfort/ 
he wrote, 'has there been to us, your poor sheep, who are here on the 
frontier [at Beauvais], in a letter which you have been pleased to send, 
mentioning an assembly which is siAd to have been made by my very 
redoubtable lord ... the dauphin, your one and only son, and others 
your relatives, with which you have been displeased.'^ The disbelief 
implied in this statement gives rise to suspicion. 

To chastise the king tor faiHiig to remedy the problem ot jiulitaiy 
disorder, while declining to condemn the Praguerie, appears somewhat 
hypocritical. The rebels themselves had contributed greatly to a worsening 
of that probk'm. To appear on the frontiers, shownig himself to the people, 
would not automatically bring a solution to the king's predicament. 
Until a system ot regular pay, muster and review* of troops was established, 
the problem would remain. His good intentions had been thwarted by 
the behaviour of members of the nobility. Jean Juvenal's proposal for 
the ending of the envies and jealousies which, he alleged, divided the 
king's court, was unlikely to help in the circumstances. The princes of 

the blood, he wrote, should be sent away from the court, and employed 
in the war against the £nglish.<^ The dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon, 

1 BeaucouK,!!!, 137. Jean Juvenal compared * Bcaucourt, iii, 138, 121, 529-31. The 
Charles (un&voiuably) with both Charles V letter ended with the postscript: *Since 
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die counts of La Mardie, Annagnac and Foix should be used m a military 

capacity against them. Charles V, he claimed, sent his brothers away from 
court, 'and when they came to sec him, lie gave tlicni a few thousand 
ecus to go away again'. As long as the princes could be relied upon to use 
their military forces on the king's behalf, then the proposal might work. 
But if, as the events of the Pragucric clearly demonstrated, those forces 
were merely directed towards private ends, then it was doomed from the 
outset. It was more realistic for a king to keep his relatives at court, play 
them off against each odier by using the old weapons of favour and dis- 
grace, and prevent tlic accumulation of local power in the hands of a 
great house. Jean Juvenal misread the king's mind. It was hardly surprising 
that Charles did nothing as a result of his advice - that is, if he ever 
received it. 

The princes themselves, however, may not have shared Jean Juvenal's 
views. The demands which they pat forward at Nevers in March 1442 
at some points sogg^ the contrary. They beheved that the princes and 
lords of the blood should serve at court, as the king's best counsdlors.' 
The pretext on which die princes had come together at Nevecs was the 
discussion of the proposed marriage between Charies of Anjou and Mary 
of Gueldecs, niece of Philip the Good of Burgundy.* Since the peace of 
Arras, Franco-Burgundian marriages could be used to cement die alliance. 
But they cotild also serve odier purposes. It has been observed that such 
schemes 'inaugurated a new phase of die policy of Philip die Good to- 
wards die odier princes of ih^c flettrs-Mys. Its essence was to forget old 
rancours in order to facilitate the creation of a feudal league which die 
duke of Burgundy would lead.'"* It was not a successful policy. The 
initiative behind the Aiijou-Guelders proposal seems to have come from 
Charles VII. A marriage between Charles's daughter, Catherine, and 
Philip's eldest and only son, Charles, count of Charolais, had been cele- 
brated at St-Omer on 11 June 1439.^ There was a dispute about the terms 
under which Catherine received her dower. She had been assigned 120,000 
icus on five lordships. As these lordships lay within die area ceded by 
Charles to Philip at Arras, and which he could redeem for 400,000 ecus, 
the king now stood to pay 520,000 ecus for the recovery of these 'Somnie 
towns*. The marriage contract stipulated that neither Charles nor his suc- 
cessors could buy back the land without having previously paid the entire 

1 Loc. dt. ^ C. A. J. Armstrong, 'La Politique 
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dower of Catherine in cash to Phihp. It was therefore desirable for the 
king to find ways ot evading what was likely to be a crippling financial 
burden. His ambassador to the princes assembled at Ncvcrs in March 1442 
told them that he wished to reduce Cadicrine's dower to 20,000 t'a{s. If 
Philip would agree to the marriage of Mary of Gucldcrs to Charles of 
Anjou, the remaining 100,000 ecus of Catherine's dower need not be paid 
by the king. Philip had merely to endow Mary with them. It was a clever 
move, but it came to nothing. 

The house of Anjou was dins not allied to the house of Burgundy 
through marriage. But the house of Orl6uis was so linked. Old enmities 
were forgotten, and Charles of Orleans married Mary, princess of Cleves^ 
niece of Philip the Good, at Stumer on 26 November 1440.^ It was a 
point of conflict between Orleans and the king. Charles knew lliat 
Burgimdy had been pressing £ot Orl6ans*s release £rom captivity since 
1438, and was seeking to make him dependent on Burgundian aid. This 
was perhaps why Charles refused to meet Orleans when he arrived on 
French sofl after his rdease.^ At Nevers, it was evident that Orleans and 
Burgundy were in le^ue togedier. Charles's distrust of dieir intentions 
is evident fi-om his insistence that Orleans and the duchess Isabella of 
Burgundy might resume peace negotiations with the English, but only at 
a time when 'the king could be near enough to the place where tlic meeting 
shall be, so that his men can easily and quickly come and go to and from 
him, and from one place to another'.^ The king's concern was voiced 
for die very good reason diat a more pressing matter had to be resolved. 
The date for the resumption of peace talks with the Enghsli between 
Calais and Gravelines had been fixed. It was I May. But another deadline 
had been imposed upon him. In the south-west, the English were besieging 
the Gascon town of Tartas. The defender of the town, Charles II, lord of 
Aibret, had agreed with the English drat die place would be surrendered 
if aid had not arrived £com Charles VII by the end of June 1442.'^ It might 
be thought that the surrender of a small Gascon town was not a pressii^ 
enot^h concern for a king. But the agreement which Charles II of Aibret 
drew up with Thomas Rampston, the English seneschal of Guyenne, was 
potentially disastrous for the survival of CWles's r^ime in the soutb-west. 
If Tartas was not relieved, the cadet line of the house of Aibret would 
swear allegiance to die English, taking their lands widi diem.* One of the 
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props of die Valois would be knocked away. Tartas was Charles Vn's 

Mafeking. 

The princes assembled at Nevers thus received short shrift. The king 
was determined not to delay the expedition to relieve Tartas on any 
account. Their demands went unheeded. He would go into Gascony in 
person, with the dauphin Louis. He would raise the forces of Albrct, 
Armagnac and Foix tinder his banner. A show of strength was essential 
if the English war effort in the south-west was to be checked. ^ An alliance 
between llenry VI and Jean IV, count of Armagnac, was mooted. Henry- 
was to marry Armagnac's daughter. 2 It was obvious that no time could 
be lost. Accompanied by his son, Charles reached Toulouse on 8 June.^ 
The date for the relict of Tartas had been fixed as 24 June, and tlie king 
reached the place between ten and eleven o'clock on the morning of that 
day."* No English force arrived. Tartas was entered and the fiatrs-^e-'lys 
flew over its gates. The Gascon campaign had served its purpose. 

II Court, council and conspiracies (1442-144^) 

The preoccupation of the princes and lords of the Praguerie with the 
composition of the king's court and, especially, of his council, was re- 
flected in one of their demands made at Nevers in March 1442. They 
bulged the king 

that he be pleased to choose and elect to his council . . . worthy men, 
fearing God, and well known for integrit)', wise and very expert, and 
not extreme or partisan in the conflicts which have taken place in this 
kingdom; and to have them in sufficient number, without committing 
power in the conduct of the high and important atiairs of this kingdom 
to one, two or three only, as has been done sometimes before, but to 
communicate those great matters principally to the princes and lords of 
his blood, and, after having taken their advice and that of the others of 
his (irand conseil in sufficient number ... to ordain and decide matters 
for the good of himself and his lordship.^ 

This petition for condliar government is interesting. The king's right 
to 'choose and elect' his counsellors was admitted, but didr identity, 
nature and number was thought to be within the competence of the mag- 

1 Escouchy, ni, 45-6; Beaucourt, in, • Beaucourt, iii, 240; see below, 202. 
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nates to suggest. A large council was what tliey wanted, in which they 
themselves should play a leading part. The surviving lists of counsellors 
present at the issue ot the king's ordinances at this time are occasionally 
revealing. The number of counsellors seems to be determined by the 
nature of the business in hand. An ordinance reducing the number of 
mounted Serjeants in the kingdom was issued at Orleans on 24 August 
1439. It was endorsed 'by the king', in the presence of Charles of Anjou, 
Dunois, the archbishop of Vienne, the lord of Chaumont, and Master 
Jean Rabateau, presidmt of the Parlement of Paris. ^ A small, workup 
council is obviously in action here. On 21 November 1440, however, a 
mudi larger body attested the issue of letters patent concerning the levy 
of a tax on all the clergy of France and the Dauphine. The document was 
endoned *by the king in his council, at which my lord the Dauphin of 
Vienne [Louis], my lord Charles of Anjou, count of Maine, the constable, 
the count of La Marche, the bishops of Clermont and Maguelonne, the 
admiral. Master Jean d'Etampes, and others, were'.' This was evidently 
the grand canseil, summoned £ot such business as could not be transacted 
by the small, workaday group. But it was, perhaps, that group which made 
the decisions. The 'one, two or three only*, complained of by the magnates 
in March 1442, were perhaps - and inevitably so - tlie normal accomplices 
of kingship. 

Until tlic appearance ot the sole surviving register ot council proceed- 
ings for die reign - dating from 1455^ - the study of Charles VII's 
council and counsellors is crippled by lack of evidence. The onionnanccs 
are not always helpful, often merely carrying the endorsement *Par le roy 
en son conseil', or, when names are included, ending with a tantalizing 
*and many others'.^ There is no reason to suppose that the king changed 
his ways as a result of the demands at Nevcrs. In one respect, however, the 
requests of the magnates were answered, though not entirely to their 
advantage. They had asked that men who were not 'extreme or partisan' 
be chosen by the king. Few of their number, or any others for that matter, 
had been exempt from the partisan strife of the early part of the reign. 
Armagnac and fiurgundian stances were all too easy to adopt, even after 
the reconciliation of 1435.*^ So were liaisons witli the English. Jean 11, 
duke of Alen^on, was virtually exiled £:om the kill's presence, his pension 

* Ord., xni, 303. • Sec Bossuat in Recovery of France, 78 y, 

* Ibid., 337. 365. For attelI^>cs to nnooth the path of 

* See N. Valois, Le Conml du roi aux xiv*, transition from English to Valois 

•Yi'* et .vt't* siecles (Paiis, 1888), 231-323. jurisdiction at Paris sec On/., xiii, 216-17, 

Also below, 143-6. 218-19 (March and May 1436). 
«SeeOnl,xixi, 305, 319. 321, 325. 327- 
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V12S reduced, and his lordship of Niort seized.^ Here dien was a great 
magnate - one of the king's 'natural' counsellors - behaving in a partisan 

fasliion. The other magnates might plead for him, as they did in March 
1442, but the king remained adamant. Alenq:on would not be received 
back into favour, let alone be summoned to the council, 'until he conducts 
himself as he ought to do'. Alenc^on had been negotiating with the 
English, and it was alleged that Henry VI treated him 'as a prince of his 
own housc'.^ Such men were hardly to be welcomed as counsellors by 
Charles VII. 

Yet the king could find men who were not 'extreme or partisan' in 
other quarters. From this time onwards there is evidence for the appear- 
ance of younger men at court and in his council. It was the period 
which saw the rise of the mignons.^ If the 1440$ produced anything new, 
then the formation of a clientele of young courtiers around Charles needs 
to be taken into account. Men who had not experienced those 'divisions' 
within France to which die magnates referred, now attained political 
power. The £brty-year-old king took advice horn men who were, 
politically, comparatively inexperienced. To the dvil servants in the 
council, a group of courtiers, all in their twenties and thirties, was added. 
How &c diey were diere entirely as a result of the king's volition is 
uncertain. Jean Juvenal des Ursins, vinritmg in 1445, claimed diat 

truly, I've seen that, at the request of particular lords, young ignorant 
men are made maitrcs dcs rcquctci oi the king's household . . . and of the 
king's gnvid conscil, to whom all that matters is pleasing diosc people 
who put dicm there, without wisdom, prudence, justice, reason nor 
experience; and they often speak their opinion in a hasty, impulsive, 
angry and cruel manner, when they ought to advise mercy. . . A 

Others, he told his brother, merely 'chattered and gossiped, and didn't 
attend to the business in band'.*^ Jean Juvenal observed that 'aged, wise 
and experienced men' should oidy be chosen as counsdlors.* He was, 

perhaps, reacting unfavourably to the introduction of the mignons into 

the council in the i440s. Who were these men, and who put them there? 
Jean Juvenal may well have been indulguig in classically mspired rhetoric 
w^ien he celebrated the virtues of the senex as a king's counsellor. But the 
fact remains that a group of juvmes was forming around the king. The 

1 Escouchy, ill, 5jHk>, 68-70, 79-8x. See B.N., MS. fr. 2701, fol. 43'". For the work 

below, 156-9. of the inaitres dcs requites of the household, 

- Beaucourt, ill, 228. see below, 147-8. 

* n»d., IV, 177-9. * Ib>d<« ^ 43'* 

•Ibid.,lbL4S'< 
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first of these young men to attract attention was Pierre de Breze.^ Born 
in about T410, he was in his late twenties when he became a member of the 
king's council in 1437. By 1441, having served the Anjou family loyally, he 
became seneschal of Poitou, and his political ascendancy was at its height 
from 1443 to 1449. He was the first of the mixtions, and perhaps die most 
successful. Gifts, pensions and bribes were at his command during these 
years. But there were others who moved into the king's intimacy at this 
time. Above all, there was Andre de Villequier, described by Chastellain 
as *a Norman, yrho was the king s tnignoti, and, so young, rose so high on 
the wheel of fortune tliat no one was his equal in his time'.^ With his sisters. 
Marguerite and Antoinette, he did more than cut a dash at court. By 
1444 he was in receipt of royal gifb - money for *the upkeep of his estate', 
£ot horses and armour. In July 1445 he was styled king s chamberlain. 
In the following year he was continually in the king's company, and 
Marguerite was married another mignon, Antoine d'Aabtiss(m, lord of 
MonteiL* Bom in about 1413, Antoine d'Aubusson rose in the service of 
the duke of Bourbon, and became king's chamberlain soon after 1441* 
He was, perhaps, an example of Jean Juvenal's protcgS of a 'particcdar 
lord*. With him served Guillaume Goufficr, formerly in the household 
of Charles of Anjou, count of Maine, which he left in 1444.* He was 
receiving royal gifts from that date onwards, and often slept in the king's 
chamber. With his fellow-esquire from the household of Charles of 
Anjou, Guillaume Gazeau, he was well rewarded for his services, re- 
ceiving from the king 96 lii>rcs 55 for expenses at a joust at Razilly.-^ Lastly, 
there was Francois de Clermont, lord of Dampierre, from tlic Dauphinc. 
In March 1446 he married Jeanne dc Montbcron, one of Marie of Anjou's 
damoiselles, and was lavishly endowed by both die king and the queen.* 

From these instances it may he deduced that the nature of the court - 
diat is, the royal household in its most extended form - was changing in 
the 1440S. It would he too extreme to claim, with Bcaucourt, that in 
September 1444, Nancy, there appeared a court which was new' in 
some fundamental way.? The household accounts of the early part of the 

^ For lus cateer lee p. Bennu, *Loins XI * Ibid., 178-9, and bdow, 133. 

et Piene de Br^z^ (1440-65)', Rente de ' See Beaucourt, iv, 77-8, 184-5. Some 

V Anjou, new scries, Ixiii (191 1), 241-89, cfcroniclers recorded that Charles made a 

355-71; Bemus, 'Essai sur la vie de Pierre rare appearance as a jouster at Nancy in 

de Bc6b£ (vets 1410-65)', PosUhm ies 1445. wearing green and bieaking two 

Uikes ie VEeok des Cluates (1906), 7^17. lances widi BiM and one mth Ren6 <^ 

s Beaucouct^ vr, 177-%, Anjou. See Beaucourt, iv, 93 ; F. Piponnia; 

* Ibid., 179. Costume et Vie Sociale. La Cottr d'Atijou, 

* Ibid., 178, and above, 52-3. .vii'^-.vf * slides (Paiis-Tlxe Hague, 1970), 

* Ibid,, 178 n. 4. 55-6. 
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reign suggest that the pomp and extravagance which Beaucourt traced to 
the 1440S was not unlaiown before that time.^ Whedier die return of 
Ren^ of Anjou to his duchy of Lorraine provided the occasion for a more 
lavish style of courtly life at Nancy is debatable. After all, the English 
embassy which was to negotiate the marriage ot Henry VI to Irene's 
daughter, Margaret of Anjou, had to be impressed by the wealth and 
splendour of the Angevin household.- Whatever the significance of the 
autumn of 1444 as a 'turning-point* in the external attributes of the court 
o£ France, it seems arguable that subtler changes were taking place. First, 
as has been argued, a group of courtiers marked off by their comparative 
youth had formed around the king. But there were other common factors 
which bound diem together. They tended to marry into the household of 
the queen, Marie of Anjou. They might have female relatives among the 
queen's damoiselles. As chamberlains of die king, they might have access 
to the king s ear. It was through them that influence might be exerted 
and £ivours obtained.^ The manner in which this was achieved is obscure. 
But there are clues in a number of sources, not least of which is the scanty 
evidence for that most personal aspect of private life - the marital and 
sexual activities of Charles VIL 

Chastellain, writing of Charles the Rash of Burgundy, thought that his 
sexual life was worthy of special note. *He lived more chastely,' he wrote, 
'than princes normally do, who are full of sensuality.'^ Unlike his £ither, 
Philip the Good, he was not an 'honune lubrique'.* It was thus a common 
fifteendi-century assiunption that princes were not chaste. The tolerance 
of bastards at the courts of France and Burgundy at this time may tell 
more about attitudes towards marriage than towards morals. At a period 
in which marriages at this social level were often arranged, bought and sold 
widiout the consent or even knowledge of their victims, it was hardly 
surprising that sexual satisfaction would be sought outside wedlock. 
Prostitution at all social levels was tolerated to a high degree, and public 
ownership of brothels an unquestioned assumption, hi February 1425 
Charles VII took into his protection the public whorehouse at Toulouse.® 
A gang of ribalds, pimps and evil-doers were terrorising its inmates, and, 
in order to protect them, and ensure that die consuls and syndics of the 
town did not lose a valuable source of municipal income, the place was 

^ See above, 37; L. Douet d'Arcq, * See Lewii, Later Medieval France, laj, and 

Coinptes de V hotel des wis de France . . . below, 218, 221. 

(SHF, Paris, 1S65), xxxiii. These " Chastell.'im, v 11, 231. 

accovtnts for 1421 and 1422 all show a ^ See Vaughaii, Philip the Good, 132-3. 

deficit. * <ML, xni, (13 February 142$)' 

* Beaucourt, iv, 90-4. 
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put under royal safeguard. It was the ribalds, not the women and their 

clients, who were not 'reverencing God, nor Justice'.^ Such solicitude for 
lasjillas communes was indeed becoming in a king. The tact that many of 
the inhabitants of his boiuics villcs were quite openly using tlie earnings of 
prostitutes to swell tlie civic coffers could hardly have passed unnoticed 
by the king. Yet there is no evidence for any kind of latitude in his own 
sexual behaviour before the early [4405. He had fourteen legitimate 
children by Marie of Anjou, the last of which was Charles of France, born 
in December 1446.2 The queen's hfe was thus devoted to child-bearing. 
She played no evident political role. Residing at Toiurs or Amboise she 
remained a stranger to the itinerant life of the king. She lost four children 
in three years, between 1436 and 1439. Habitually dressed in black, she 
kept her household outside pohtics, retreating into family and devotional 
h£e.s 

In November 1442 her mother, Yolande of Aragon, died. It was the 
last of a series of bereavements which had b^;an in 1434.^ Although 
Yolande had played Htde part in pohtics during her last years, her influence 
over both Charles and his queen had never been less than strong. It might 
not be too fanciful to see her death as die passing of a regime which was 
essentially partisan, bom and nurtured amid the ^ds of Armagnac and 
Burgundian. Political groupings around the great houses were constandy 
changing. But the structure and climate of politics in the 1440s were, 
perhaps, pccuHar, and, in some respects, unprecedented. The king was 
now subject to new influences. Above all, the role of Agnes Sorel in this 
process needs to be investigated. ^ It is all too easy to dismiss the study of the 
career of a roya! mistress as histoire pitton squc, unworthy of the 'scientific* 
historian's atteniion. But it is dangerous to do so. Men's public and private 
lives can be closely interwoven. To divorce 'life' from 'work' is possible 
only in a modern, industrial society. That kings in a remote era should not 
act like modem men is hardly wordi arguing over. To claim that because 
so Htde is known about the 'private' hves of £fteenth-century men it is 
impossible to study them is perhaps too defeatist an attitude. When public 
and private concerns were intermingled, it is less easy to distinguish the 
one from the odier. The court of Charles VII was not only a domestic 
household, it was a centre of pohtical power. Access to, andacquisidonoC 
that power might depend on many things. Not least of these was the 
company which the king kept. The men in furred doublets and gowns, 

1 Ord., xm, 76. * Ibid., 279. 

* See Beaucourt, iii, 289. ^ For what follows, see Beaucourt, iii, 

• Ibidn 379-80. 279-93. 
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moving through rooms hung with tapestries, oS which smaller rooms 
opened, talking in low voices, catching the eye of a victim or potential 
patron - this is the scenario in which the historical imagination must be 
brought into play. The atmosphere of Le Rjoi s Amuse or Rigoletto is not 
to be scorned. 

The first authentic evidence for the existence of Agnes Sorel is found in 
an account of the household ot Isabella of Lorraine, queen of Sicily, 
wife of Rene of Anjou. Between i January and 31 July 1444, a certain 
'Agnes Sorelle' was paid ten livresA She was then in a low place in the 
hierarchy of the household, below most of the ladies and damoisclles who 
served Isabella. The king could not have seen her before March 1443, 
when she was probably with Isabella at Toulouse, following her to Saumur 
in April.- Charles was at Saumur from September 1443 *-"^til mid- 
February 1444.^ Marie of Anjou gave birth to a daughter on i December. 
An illegitimate daughter - Marie - may have been bom to the king and 
Agn^ Sorel in the summer of 1444.* By the end of that year she was a 
damoiselle of tlic unfortunate queen's household. The house of Anjou- 
Sicily evidendy looked after its own. An inscription recorded as being 
in the coll^iate church at Loches in 1749 confirmed that Sorel was at 
court by 1444. A silver-gilt statue there bore the following legend: 

In honour and reverence of St Mary Magdalene, the noble damoisclle 
my dcit)ioiscUt: ot Bcaute has given this image to this church of the castle 
of Loches, in which image there is enclosed a rib and some hair of the 
said saint, and it was in the year 1444.^ 

This offering of a reliquary might be interpreted in many ways. The 
dedication to the Magdalene is suggestive. The patroness of las fillas 
communes was, periiaps, an apt recipient of Agnb's libation. Could the gift 
have been some kind of penance fi>r the birth of an illegitimate child? 
We will never know, and it would be vain to speculate. That she was 
already styled *Iady of Beaut^* indicates the extent to which she had gained 
the king's favour. She had, appropriately, been given the chateau of Beaute, 
near the Bois de Vincenncs, by the king.<^ Contemporaries were unanimous 
in their opinion of her beauty. She was about twcnty-tw^o years old when 
she became a member of the queen's household. She was die daughter of 

1 Sec Vallct dc Virivillc, 'Rcchcrches ' Ibid., 2S8-9; vi, 432-4. Charles had 

historiques sur Agiies Sorel', BEC, xi three illegitimate daughters by Agnes 

(1849), 304. Sorel - Marie, Cliarlottc and Jeanne, 

s Bcaucourt, in, 290. * VaUet de \^iri]]e, op. dt, 3 19; 

s Hud., a8$, 391. Beaucoutt, ni^ 284. 

•Beauooart, in, 285; it, 173-4. 
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Jean Soreau, lord of Coudtm, and Catherine de Maignelais. Bom perliaps 

in Picaid) , her early life is completely obscure. From an early date after 
her appearance at court, however, her name was coupled with that of the 
'finest talker of his time', the volatile Pierre de Brczc.^ His Angevin 
connections might have brought him into contact with Li belle Agties 
before her entry into the queen's household. Beaucourt believed that *he 
had wished to make use of her in order better to ensure his ascent'. 2 Was 
he responsible for introducnig her into the knig's presence? Certainly 
allegations were made that he was using her as an instrument of his own 
aggrandisement. On 27 October 1446 it was alleged that he 'kept the king 
in subjection by means of this Agn^ who is attendant upcm the queen'.^ 
Thomas Basin could claim, many years later, that those who spoke ill 
of her lost the king's favour - the possibihties of informing on than were 
unHmited.4 The Hkdy eflfects of an 'Agnb up to the hilt' were well 
enough known to BtM in March 1447.' A secret memorandum to Philip 
the Good, of about the same date^ stated that 'die said seneschal [Bi^] 
keqps himself marvellously well in with the king, partly by means of 
Agn^ &om whom he has i^t he wants'.^ Such deuces could wodc in 
more than one direction, as Br^ was later to discover. But there can be 
no doubt that Charles was 'heavily besotted' with Agn^ Sord fcom die 
winter of 1443-4 onwards.^ If Br^ was a procurer, his services were not 
freely given. His price was political power. 

There were perhaps others besides Brczc who were advanced in the 
king's favour by Agnes Sorel. Her relatives benefited from her ascent. 
Her brothers Charles and Jean were members of the king's household 
in 1446, and two other brothers, Louis and Andre, were in the royal 
bodyguard.^ Her uncle, Geoffroy Soreau, did even better, and became 
bishop of Nimes in 1450.^ Olivier de la Marche claimed that she also 
'did . . . much good to tlie kingdom of France, because she introduced to 
the king young men-at-arms and noble companions by whom he was 
subsequendy well served'.^ Her influence on the life of the court gave rise 
to unfavourable comment as well. Chastcllain - conveniently forgetting 
the prodivides of his patron, PhiUp the Good - wrote that *of all that can 



1 See ibid., in, 292-3 and n. 4, for 
Charles's letters of December 1444 in 
Bs6s^s fivour. For JMtffi bewitdiiiig 
speech see the 'Deprdciation pour Messite 
Pierre de Brczd' in Chastellain, Tll, 37^5, 
72, and III, 347. 

* Beaucourt, iii, 292. 

* See iUd.* in, 293, and bebw, 108-9. 
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lead to ribaudise and dissoluteness in the matter of costume, she was the 
b^etter and inventor .1 But die most furiously moralistic outburst came 
£rom the ubiquitous Jean Juvenal des Uisins. hi his advice to his brother, 
on his becoming dumcellor in 1445, Jean Juvenal wrote indignantly: 

. . . that, in his own household itself, the kii^ should prohibit openings 
in front through which you can see the women's nipples and breasts, 
and the great furred trains, girdles and other thii^, because diey are so 
displeasing to God and the world, and not widiout reason; and that 
in his household and diat of the queen and his children, he shouldn't 
tolerate men or women tainted with whoredom and ribaldry and all 
sorts of sins, because by tolerating them all too many setbacks and 
divine punishments have come about I've seen the robes of the king's 
grandmother, ipi^udi had trains which were hardly a £oot long. . . 

Perhaps Jean Juvenal had not seen die king's mother's robes. Or, if he 
had, he was keeping quiet about it Such clerical denunciations of the 
extravagance and obscenity of courtly costume were not unprecedented. 
A hundred years earlier, Jean de Venette had attributed the disasters of 
the 1350S to the indecency of contemporary aristocratic dress.* At a 
later date, Jean Juvenal could tell the king diat the great headdresses and 
trains of the women of his court were nothing but meretricious tricks. 
They looked like *old mules or old mares got up in fine harness to be 
more marketable; and then they display their breasts or nipples: one must 
give the courtiers an appetite somehow. . . .*'* Whether Charles VlTs 
court was any more immoderate in its dress than that of Isabella ot Bavaria 
is uncertain. There had always been court tarts, some of noble birth. 
Accusations about the corruption of the court fill the works of Eustache 
Deschamps and Alain Chartier.^ It was an established literary convention. 
As for extravagance of costume, it could be argued from the evidence of 
household accounts that the workaday clothinc; ot the court was not so. 
Black, grey and russet seem to have been die most popular colours, as they 
were before about 1470 at the court of Anjou.*^ The household of France 
may reflect more general tendencies towards greater luxury and ex- 
travagance of costume at the top of the hierarchy, especially on ceremonial 



1 ChastcUaiii, iv, 366. 

*BJ4. MS. fir. 2701. fol. 55» 

s See The Chronide qfjean de Venette, ed. 

R. A. NewhaU (New York, 1953), 34i 

62-3. 

* B.N. MS. fr. 2701, foL 99'. 



* See Chardcr's Lc Curial, cd. 

F. Heudcenkanip (Hdlc, 1899), and 
Eustacbe Deiirhainps't Poddes, ed. G. A. 
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* See Piponnier, op. dt., 212-13, 291-2. 
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occasions. The courts of Burgundy and Anjou seem to follow this pattern.^ 

Jean Juvenal's remarks may thus be less a commentary on what was peculiar 
to Charles VIl's court than an attack on the allegedly declining morals of 
the age. It was pcrluips as a result of the Angevin hegemony - represented 
by the presence of Charles of Anjou and Pierre de Breze - at court that 
such alleged excesses were tolerated. The household of Marie of Anjou 
was, perhaps, the exception wliich proved the rule. Vogue and fashion, 
expressed by gay costumes and a taste for jousts, may have erupted into 
the court of Charles VII in the 1440s.'- It would be tempting to attribute this 
to the influence of the 'young men' in the ambiance of Agnes Sorel and 
Br^z6. But there was at least one young man who became increasingly 
estranged from the court at this time. 

The story of the dauphin Louis's growing antagonism towards his 
father's court has often been told, and it is not intended to repeat it here.3 
Charles had employed his son on lieutenancies since 1440 -in lie de 
France, Guyenne, and on the eicpedition to support the Habsburgs against 
the Swiss in Alsace and Lorraine in the summer and autumn of 1444.^ 
On that campaign - pardy devised as a means of ridding France of die 
worst of the icorcheurs - he was wounded at the siege of Lambadi in 
September 1444. An arrow was shot through Louis's knee and pinned 
him to his saddle.^ The king's alarm is indicated by the stream of letters 
sent to his only son, ordering him to return £:om Alsace to the court. It has 
been asserted that this was a mere pretext on Charles's part to regain the 
control which he had, allegedly, lost over liis son.^ But it was at the king's 
command that Louis had lett for Alsace in the first place. Paternal affection, 
and tlie natural desire to safeguard his heir, might better explain Charles's 
concern. The king was conducting an expedition in Lorraine at the same 
time, reasserting the sovereignty of Rene of Anjou, as duke of Lorraine, 
over the city of Metz.'' Both the Alsace and Lorraine expeditions of 1444-5 
could also be seen as a blow against Philip the Good of Burgundy. The 
icorcheurs in Louis's companies openly insulted the JBurgundians, who 
were garrisoning the town of Montbcliard in die name of their ally, 
the duke of Wurttcmburg.^ Mctz had also made an alliance with Philip. 
By occupying Alsace, Louis's ecorcheurs were allowed to winter otE the 



^SeeO. Cartcllicri, l iic Court oj Burgundy 
(London, 1929), 59-64; Piponnier, op. ctt., 
61-79, 195-aia, 290-3. 

2 Bcaucourt, iv, 90-ior, 182-4. 

3 Sec Thibaulc, Louis XI, 551 f; Bcaucourt, 
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country bdbre bemg unleashed again. It was a question of whether Bur- 
gundy or Milan would be the next to sufifer.^ The problem of occupying 
the troops bulks large in these years. If there was a truce with the English - 
as there was in 1444 - where should die companies find employment? The 
rival daims of the English war, the war of attrition against Burgundy, 
or the punuit of the dynastic claims of the houses of Orleans and 
Anjou 111 Italy provided a source of debate and conflict at the court of 
France. 

At the age of twcnty-onc, Louis was an unprepossessing figure.^ He 
had his father's pe^or legs and awkward walk. He was nonchalant to the 
point ot sliabbiness in his dress. He entered Toulouse in 1443 in such mean 
attire that he was not recognised.^ It was not the last time on which he was 
mistaken for a servant or a messenger of the king's ccuric. He sutiered from 
a shght speech impediment and his pronunciation was indistinct.'^ He must 
have hated Pierre de Breze for his eloquence. There was a vulgarity about 
Louis which his father never shared. UnUke him, he was a great eater and 
drinker, in both high and low company. Charles usually ate alone.* 
Both could be cruel - Louis's behaviour towards prisoners at Dieppe, 
and towards Jean IV, coimt of Armagnac, suggests unnecessary harshness 
towards the vanquished.* Despite the legendary picture of Louis as a 
'universal spider', he was, perhaps, not as subtle, nor as clever, as his father. 
He talked too much, and made enemies through the vidousness of his 
tongue. His Either s recorded utterances tend to suggest extreme caution, 
and a circumspection which Louis never seems to have shared. Above all, 
Louis had come to detest the wife to whom he had been wed, without his 
consent, by his £idier*s wish. Margaret of Scotland was sterile, her dower 
had not been paid, she was consumptive, she was melancholic, andshe wasa 
target for insinuation at court.? But bodi Charles and his queen appear to 
have had considerable affection for her. When she fell seriously ill, after 
contracting what seems to have been pneumonia in August 1445, the kii^ 
was deeply concerned, (fis doctor, Robert Poitevin, was sent to attend her. 
But she died on 16 August, aged twenty-one, allegedly worn out by her 
over-fertile poetic imagination.* 

On the morrow of her death, Charles left Chalons 'suddenly, sad, 
angered and troubled' - perhaps as much by the indifference of his son as 

^ Bcaucourt, iv, 33-46, 62-6. ^ Bcaucourt, iv, 87. Mciiri Baudc, Basin 

^ For what follows, see Thibault, Louis XI, and Chastellaiu concurred on his sobriety 

458-91. at table. 

• Ibid., 46Z. • See TUbault, Louis XJ, 408-9. 

* Ibid., 491, dtii^ Basin as evidence £x ^ Sec Beanoourt, iv, 106-11. 

this. • Ibid., ixo; Thibault, Lnth XI, 54$. 
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by his own {>ersonaI grief.^ He was sufficiently disturbed by the 9&ar to 
order an inquiry into it, which began at Chalons in October.* At the 

centre of the issue stood Jamet du Tillay, bailli of Vermandois, one of 

Louis s chamberlains. It was alleged that Louis had been using him to spy 
on Margaret's activities at court while he was away campaigning. No 
proot was adduced, either at the inquiry of October 1445 or a subsequent 
series of interrogations between June and August 1446.3 Jamet du Tillay 
remained in otticc. and continued to attend meetings ot the king's council.'* 
The state ot aftau's at court in the summer of 1445 is described by tlic 
ambassadors of Filippo Maria Visconti, duke of Milan, who were at Nancy 
in May. On 26 May they wrote: 

As to the state of a£&irs over here, we inform your Lordship that, as 
far as we can discover, there are in the heart of the house of France great 

jealousies and burning disputes. None could be more violent than those 
between tlie illustrious lord dauphin and the king Rene. This springs 
from the fact that King Rene is the one by whom everything is done in 
the kingdom. It is he who has had this ordotmance for the reduction of 
men-at-arms issued, of which we have sent a copy to your Lordship. 
Besides diis, there is little contact between the duke oi Orleans and 
King Ren6, always through jealousy on the subject of government.^ 

The Milanese were probably attributing too great an influence to 
Ren^, neglecting the important role of Charles of Anjou, count of Maine, 
at this time. But there was sufficient truth in what they said for the king to 
remove the Angevins from court later that summer. Charles told them 
*by word of mouth, that they should not return until they were sent for'.* 
It was a complete reversal of the tendency towards Angevin ascendancy, 
first traced at Nancy in the previous year. Rene's name does not appear in 
the surviving lists of counsellors ahcr September 1445, and Charles of 
Anjou disappears from them in December.'^ Exile was evidently not 
absolute, nor was it permanent. But the waning of Angevin power at 
court had important implications. First, the claims of the house of Orleans 
to the duchy of Milan and die county of Asti could be more seriously 
entertained as a result of the departiure of the Angevins.* French interven- 

^ Beaucourt, 1 v, in, aiid Vaesen, LettreSt ' Beancourt, iv, 103. 

1, 200. > For these daiiiis, see E. Janry, La vie 

2 Beaucourt, IV, i8l-a; Dodos, IV, 24-49. politique de Louis de France, due d*Orlims, 

3 Duclos, IV, 38-49. 1373-1407 (Paris, 1889), 25-43. The 

4 Beaucourt, iv, 183. marriage treaty by which Orleans gained 
■ HxuL, xoa. Asti was approved by Pope Clement VII 
• Eacouchy, i, 68. m May 1387. 
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tion in Italy could now turn away from supporting the abortive attempts 
of Rcn6 and his fiunily to realise their dahn to the throne of Sidly and 
Naples. Secondly, the dauphin Louis might be reconciled to die situation 
at his Other's court. He disliked the Angevins greatly, and was no doubt 
glad to be rid of them.^ But there was a stumbling-block which could not 
be diminated. Pierre de Br^ had convinced himsdf (whether sincerely 
or not there is no means of telling) that a new Praguerie was forming 
among the lords at court in the summer ot 1445. The marriage alliances 
between the house of Luxembourg and those ot Brittany and Anjou may 
perhaps have given rise to his suspicions. Richemont married Catherine of 
Luxembourg, and Charles of Anjou, deprived of a Burgundian heiress, 
married Isabella of Luxembourg.'- Brezc, it was alleged, began to spread 
rumours - rumours which reached the king's ear. He had turned against 
his former employers. The way was now clear for him to render himself 
indispensable to the king. 

The composition of the king's council at this period can be established 
£:om a number of sources - lists of wimesses appended to the king's ordin- 
ances, depositions of witnesses under interrogation, and so on. A key to 
die code by which Charles's closest ad visers were identified in letters 
written to PhiHp the Good of Burgundy in February 1445 gives the 
names of five men who were often with the king 'in his retreat*.' They 
were Br6z6, Bertrand de Beauvau, lord of Pr^dgny (another old servant 
of the house of Anjou), Jamet du Tillay, Jean du Mesnil-Simon (son of 
the king's governess whm a child) and Master Jean Bureau. As one might 
expect, those most often in dose contact with the king were the courtiers 
and dvil servants. The more formal means of taking counsd - a meeting of 
die grand cansdl^'vm dominated by die chancellor. On 16 June 1445 
Guillatune Jouvend des Ursins was appointed to that higih office.^ It was on 
this occasion that his brother Jean Juvenal composed his treatise on the 
chancellor's duties. The council must be seen as a committee, in which the 
king presided, witli the chancellor diaiting the meeting.^ Only the king 
and die diancdlor were allowed to interrupt a speaker. No council 
minutes or memoranda survive for this part of the reign. What actually 
went on in the council is thus a topic of pure speculation. But Jean Juvenal 
w^as anxious to tell his brother that business did not end at the en-d of a 
session of the council. The suspicion that some members of the comicil 
spoke merely 'in order to please those who put them there' led the chan- 



i See Thibauk, Loub XI, 469-^ 
• BeaiKourt, iv, 101-2. 
s Escouchy, in, 31S-19. 



* BeancouEt, iv, 410. 

• MS. fr. 2701, fob 42F^44^ and see 
Lewis, op, dL, 128-32. 
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cellor to take preventive action. The king would go into a little closet 
(un petit retraict), and the chanceDor would see diat die right people were 
called to see him secretly. Robert le Ma^on did this all the time. The 

chancellor should not scruple to withhold some kinds of business from 
the council, and he should talk to the king, and other counsellors, privately 
about them. Jean Juvenal warned his brodier about his manner when 
doing this. 

I know tliat youMl stop yourself £:om doing it in the council . . . but 
outside the council, when someone conies to talk to you, you're 
sometimes a bit irascible, even though you have a good complexion. 
And I've seen, when you were young, that it appeared from your hcc 
and manner that you were angry. And as for me» I'm a hundred times 
more like that, and so take care and stop yourself doing it. And you 
can always look at your &cc in a mirror in your chamber when you're 
angry, and this should hold you back.^ 

There was evidently at least one choleric man in Charles VII's council. 
His portrait, perhaps, confirms his brodier's view.'- As chancellor, he was 
well advised to dissimulate, to play for time, to keep his temper. The council, 
it has been observed, was 'a w^orld in which the torce of personality was 
paramount'. 3 But sometimes personality had to be kept on a tight rein. 
To chair the king's council required more skills than mere industriousness. 
An astute chancellor could more or less control the business of conciliar 
government by carefully drawing up die council's agenda. He had his 
aUies - in 1445, Guillaume Jouvenel could perhaps rely on the support of 
his two brothers, Jean and Jacques, both civil-servant bishops, as he steered 
an issue or scheme through a rough passage. A show of temper was hardly 
likely to make headway against the gilded eloquence of a Br^ or a 
Dunois. 

The two 'fine talkecs' bad assumed a leading role in court and council 
by the summer of 144.5. Both were on good terms vnth the dauphin 
Louis. There is evidence that the dauphin was e&ctively placing members 
of his household in the king's council at diis time. Guillaume Cousinot, 
counsellor of the Dauphin^, and Etienne Chevalier, mattre of Louis's 
chamhre aux denkrs since 1443, appear in the ordotmances firom this time.« 
Chevalier, who was to have a distinguidied career as a royal dvil servant, 



1 B.N. MS. fr. 2701, fol. 45^. 

2 Now Musee du Louvre, no. 288, 
attributed to Jean Fouquet. For a 
reproductioa see G. Ring, A Century of 

PiaitUu^, ifoc-tjoo (Loodcm, ISM9), 



Plate 72. The portrait dates firom c I455< 

8 Lewis, op. ext., 131. 

* Sec Thibault, Louis XI, 498-501; Ord., 

XIII, 425, 427. 
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witnessed many of the documents emanating £:om the secretariat^ 
But sudi apparent harmony did not last In October 1445 Lotos ML out 
wilh Dtmois, and purged a number of his 'familiars' from his household, 

among them Louis dc Bucil, his counsellor and chamberlain, brother of 
Jean dc Bucil, later admiral of France.2 The reasons for this move are 
utterly obscure. As yet, there was no rupture between Louis aiul Breze. 
In January 1446 he presented Breze with a consignment of Rhine wine, 
while the court was at Chinon for the New Year.^ If Louis was aiming to 
capture the council, then he was obviously prepared to work through 
Breze at this stage. But the seneschal of Poitou's connection with Agnes 
Sorel was not likely to assist Louis. Initially, Louis had no quarrel with 
Sorel. At some time after the expedition wliich he led against Jean, count 
of Armagnac, in January 1444, he presented her with tapestries which he 
had removed from Armagnac's casde of L'IsIc-Jourdain.* If Louis, as 
well as his father, was her lover, then she might have been the principal 
cause of the estrangement between them. Some contemporaries certainly 
thought that she was, and devised stories of Louis threatening her and 
being throvm out of his Other's presence as a result^ Thomas Basin 
believed that she was by no means £uthful to the king.< Whatever the 
truth really was, Louis's next move seemed unequivocal. He b^an, it is 
asserted, to conspire against his £ither. 

The instrument chosen by him was the former ^corcheur, Anthoine de 
Chabannes, count of Dammartin. Knowledge of Louis's bdbaviour at 
this time is largely derived from 'd^sitions made by Chabannes.^ 
These must be treated with caution. They are ex parte statements by an 
interested party, attempting to dear his name of a possible charge of 
treason. They probably do not contain enough truth to be used as evidence 
for relations between Charles VII and his son. Chabannes was interrogated 
on 27 September 1446, at Candc, by Guillaumc Jouvcnel dcs Ursins and 
Adam Rolaiit, one of the king's secretaries. He gave evidence about 
events of the previous April, when the court was at Chinon. Louis, he 
alleged, had spoken with him 'in his retreat' overlooking the moat ot the 
casde of Chinon.^ They had talked about the king's guard of Scots 



i Thibault, LoiHs XI, 50X. ChevaUet had 
pcevioualy lecved the cooitahle Richemont 

from at least 1426 onwards. See CosneSU, 

Richemont, 126, 522. Also Godefioy, 

Chanter, 884-<$. 

* Beaucourt, iv, i8(HK>. 

'Ibid., 190. 

4 Vallet de VmviOe, op. dt., 308. 
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ardiers, who, Louis remarked, *keep the kingdom of France in sabjection*.^ 

He intended to win them over, or, if that failed, to overpower them by 
force, using Chabannes's and his own archers. Cliabaiines refused to be 
party to the scheme, and then deposed that Louis had promised him 1,000 
livres rent in the comte of Valcntinois, and sent him on a mission to Savoy. 
On his return, while riding in Louis's company on the road to Razilly, 
where the king was, Louis took him aside and they rode together through 
the fields,^ A plan to seize power was still on the dauphin's mind. He 
tried to enlist Chabannes's support, asking him to fmd certain men-at-arms 
and archers for him. Razilly was relatively unguarded, and access to it was 
easy. Louis claimed that he had allies within the king's entourage - 
Charles of Anjou, out of favour at court, had told him that he could get 
him the services of Nicholas Chambers, captain of the Scots guard. 
Bertrand de la Tour, lord of Montgascon, was already his. The Laval 
£uiiily, lords of Chatillon and Loh^c, were also behind him. Louis then 
made an interestmg observation. He wished, he said, to be there in person 
when the an^ was made, for 'everyone £tsacs the king's person what they 
see him'.' Unless he was there himself, he could not trust his men to do 
what they had been told. An attack on the person of the king was ut^ 
thinkable - Louis merely intended to put him in the tutelage of 'good and 
sure men*. Only the English killed their kings. 

Chabannes may have been lying. A solemn oath may have meant little 
to a former captain of korcheurs. Louis might have said nothing of the kind 
to him. There were plenty of people around Charles VII who were anxious 
to smear his son's name and have him exiled from the court. Chabannes 
slept in the king's chamber, and was therefore privy to everything that a 
mixtion might know. Louis was content for diis to continue, he claimed, 
and also for Breze to remain supreme at court. 'But,' he said, 'it will be 
under me', not under his father.** At this moment they were interrupted, 
and the matter rested for a time. Unsuccesshil (allegedly) with Chabannes, 
Louis tried other mcans.^ His counsellor and chamberlain Jean de Daillon 
was brought into play, sent back and forth between king and dauphin. 
Louis de Bucil, recendy dismissed from Louis's household, was his 
accompUce. They were seen talking together in low voices, and raised 
them when they saw Chabannes. The latter knew that Louis suspected 
him, and it was suggested to him that he had been unwise to play tennis 

1 B.N. MS. fr. 20427, fols s"-, 3^. For the 3 Ibid., tbl. 4'-. 

guard see Beaucourt, iv, 179 ft, 63-4, ajid ** Ibid., fol. 4'. Beaucourt, iv, 194-6. 

above, 33. * BH, MS. fir. 20427, Ibl. 4^ 
s B.N. MS. fir. 20427, foL 3^. 
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with Renaud de Dresnay, haitti of Sens, an intimate of his fiidier's.^ 
Business was evidently combined widi pleasure at the court of Charles VIL 

One of Louis's 'familiars', called Jupilles, told Chabannes diat 'you know 

he [Louis] is tlie most suspicious man in the world, so behave yourself in 
such a way that he won't be displeased with you'.^ Despite pouring rain, 
Louis sent Chabannes to Savoy once again, then to Chinon, to collect 
some money for him. He was being treated badly, and Jupilles said that 
Louis had told him that he would not speak to Chabannes again. Louis's 
extraordinary lack of discretion seems patently obvious from these de- 
positions - if, that is, they can be trusted. Even liis attempts at bribery 
were overheard. 

Chabannes evidently thought that Louis had maltreated him. He was, 
perhaps, anxious to discredit him throughout his depositions. Amaury 
d'Estissac, Louis's chief counsellor, told him that the dauphin thought that 
Chabannes was in his household merely *to spy on everything that was 
done, and to report it to niy lord the seneschal [Brdz^], and that he was 
his'.^ Chabannes denied this, but, given his concern to win back the king's 
favour after his dismissal from the army,^ he may have been so employed. 
Most of the courtiers at this time appear to have served at least two masters. 
'Loyalty' is an extremely ambiguous concept Louis appears to have 
beheved that he could gain the unqualified and absolute loyalty of these 
men by buying up their services. Hb £ither was peihaps better aware of 
the inconstancy of the men around him. He had learnt from experience 
that there was no one whom he could trust Favour and disgrace, arbi- 
trarily meted out, were the only effective means of controlling the self- 
seekers who were his servants. They were all informing on each other. 
A servant of Louis de Bueil, called Galchault, was said by another of his 
servants, GuiUaume Benoist, to have told him about the views of dieir 
master. From his words it could be concluded that there was an attempt 
under way to dislodge Breze firom power.^ He was the scapegoat for many 
things - a dishonourable truce with the Englisli, the procuring of Agn^s 
Sorel for the king, the sending of the dauphin to Alsace, and an alleged 
subsequent withdrawal of support. An unlikely alliance between the 
Angcvins and Louis would end all this. The king liimscif, so the deposi- 
tion claimed, 'does not like the seneschal [Breze] at all, and the principal 
reason is that he reproves him too much in front of people'.® Whether 

1 B.N. MS. ft. 20427, foL 4^. For Renaud Jean, bastard of Armagnac, and Jean dc 
see below, 112. Salazar were also purged from the army in 

* Ibid., £bL 4V. I445 ^tnd., 401). 

3 Ibid., foL 6^. 5 B.N. MS. fr. nouv. acq. 1001, fiiL 37. 

* See Containine. op. dt., 400, 596-7. * Ibid, £oL 37, and Seaucouit, nr, 195-6. 
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the man was merely teUing his mterrogators what they wanted to know» 
or not, can never be discovered. But the picture of Br^^ taking the king 
up on issues in the presence of his entourage is not a wholly implausible 
one. A 'fine talker' can presume too much. 

The testimonies of these witnesses seem to confirm the view that there 
was a plot to unseat Brez^ in the summer and autumn of 1446. The exact 
part played by the dauphin Louis in that conspiracy is by no means clear. 
He preserved an outward affection for the seneschal. It was perhaps his 
servants, and their servants, who were after Breze's blood. Louis de 
Bueil (whose loyalty to Louis was in any case dubious), his unpleasant 
servants Benoist and Galchault, and Jean de Daillon - Louis's agent at 
court - may have been the real instigators of the plot against Br^. 

On 18 October the king was sufficiently disturbed by events to order 
Blanc Barbin, counseUor and maitre des requites of his household, to 
ffxaminft certain wimesses on the subject of 'certain slanders . . , uttered 
by some against certain great lords of his grand consetV?- There was one 
'great lord' given particolar mention. Thibaud Gomiin, esquire, living at 
Le Plessis-Rideau, near Tours, said that Jean de Daillon came to Le Plessis 
'recently', riding very £ist. Daillon was reported to have said that 'there 
were some people who would soon lose their lives', and the esquire 
asstmied that diis referred to Br^s^ * A rumour had spread that die 
seneschal had been ousted by the dauphin. Daillon was also said to have 
remarked that both Jean and Louis de Bueil, and Louis dc Laval, lord of 
Chatillon, had been dismissed from the dauphin's household.^ This is 
important evidence. A second witness, Jeanne Poussine, a damoisclle of 
eighteen, enjoyed Daillon's company at Le Plessis for two hours that day. 
He amused her with jokes, but also said that he was fleeing, because 
both he and Louis dc Bueil had been sent away from court for plotting 
Br6z6's death.'* To another damoisclle, Jacquette Poussine, aged twenty- 
four, Daillon said that Chatillon and Louis de Bueil thought that he was 
dead, and he wished them to be told that he was alive.^ This evidence was 
confirmed by an esqmre called Jean le Tcxier,who had heard it &om certain 
unnamed people in Louis's household.^ 

Louis had thus taken the initiative against his servants. Breze remained 
where he was. Perhaps the dauphin - if he was in fact plotting in the way 
that his biographers have daimed- saw that Br^ was too valuable to 

^ B.N. MS. fir. nottv. acq. looi, fob. * Ibid., fol. 40"". 

40'"-4i'. 5 Ibid., fol. 41'. 

« ibid., fol. 40f. « Ibid., fol. 4i«". 
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lose. He had, after all, it was alleged, said lliat be would keep him in 
fitvonr and use him.^ Yet his position, like that the king's previous co- 
adjutors - was a precarious one. Like them, he made enemies. Even his 
fellow-mf^«o«, Andr^ dc Villequier, was said to be against him in the 

summer of 1446." A confidant of Charles VII had to pick his way through 
what has been aptly compared to a minefield.^ Brezc lasted for a remark- 
ably long time, but he was as dispensable as the rest of them. His devious- 
ness - wluch could sometimes go to absurd lengths - saved his skin for 
a while. 

Apart from personal antagonisms, a political issue divided the court. 
The truce of Tours (1444) had left the Enghsh war suspended tor twenty 
years. This was further cemented by the marriage of Henry Viand Margaret 
ofAnjou. The English administrations of Normandy, Maine and Guy etme 
thus survived. JBr^ had played a leading part in negotiating the truce 
and die marriage. It was alleged that he had personally profited from them, 
just as it was to be alleged that, on the other side, Su£blk had sold out to 
the enemy.^ Charles Vn s military ordormance of June 1445 had created a 
standing army fix>m the ranks of die unoccupied men-at-arms, widiout 
employment because of the truce.* The problem of utilising this potentt- 
ally anarchic fiirce again plagued die king and his advisen. In the event, a 
scheme was planned, using a profier of aid fay Filippo Maria Visconti of 
Milan in November 1446.* In return £ot military assistance against Venice^ 
die Milanese would help Charles Vn to seize Genoa, abetted by die house 
of Od^ans. The county of Asd would also be handed over to Cfaades of 
Orleans, through die tide inherited by him fiom his modier, Valentine 
Visconti.' 

Asti was an imperial fief, and Orl^ns did homage, by proxy, for it in 
1444.8 A scries of diplomatic exchanges between Milan and the French 
court took place during the following year. Ren6 ofAnjou was hoping 
to gain Genoese support against the Aragonese in Naples. Two of the 
greatest lords of France thus stood to gain from an aggressive policy in 
Italy. It could be argued that the cessation of hostihties with the English in 
1444 accommodated the ambitions of the houses of Anjou and Orleans. 
An Italian campaign would also keep the standing army occupied. If the 
lords could lead the companies out of France, a second Praguerie would be 



1 B.N. MS. fr. 20427, fol. 4'. 

* Bcaucourt, iv, 195-6. 

* See Lewis, op. dt., 125. 

* See Escoodiy, lU, 325, 336; for SufifoOc, 
Kol. Pari^ V, 179-81 (PAudk 1450). 
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less likely to arise. The dauphin could be employed as his fiither's lieuten- 
ant, marching from the Dauphin^ across Savoy to Genoa.i In the event, 

Alsace was to be his theatre of war. A decisive change seems to have 
taken place 111 the autuniii of 1446. On 28 September Michclotto Attendolo, 
captain-general of the Venetian republic, was victorious at the battle of 
Casal Maggiore over the troops of Filippo Maria Visconti of Milan. 2 
Visconti dispatched Thcaude de Valpergue, one ot his vassals, as ambas- 
sador to seek aid from France. Charles and Louis would be helped to gain 
Asti and Genoa in return for aid in the recovery of Milanese territories 
-Bergamo, Brescia, and so on -recently conquered by the Venetians 
on the mainland. A treaty was sig^ed witii Milan on 29 December 1446. 
Charles was to provide 4,000 troops, to recover Brescia and Bergamo 
after beii^ invested with Genoa, and Thcaude de Vaipei^ue was to be- 
come governor of Asti in Charles's name.^ 

But Filippo Maria was not satisfied with the terms, and procrastinated. 
Genoa provided a more promising objective.^ The republic was in a state 
of near-anarchy, and a £u:tion of the council appealed foi aid to France, 
against the supporters of Alfonso V of Aragon. At Nice, one Janus de 
Campo Fregoso, leader of the Action, negotiated with Jacques Coeur, 
the shipowner and financier who was Charles's argentter and chief creditor 
at this time. A fleet was amassed, Coeur's experience obviously being fiilly 
exploited in the provision of galleys for an expeditionary force.^ The 
apdy named Janus entered Genoa, with a galley manned by 300 troops, 
on 30 January 1447. Once he had unseated the rival Adorno faction, he 
performed a voltc-jace and tumed against the French and Angevin claim. 
The dauphin Louis had been sent to tlic Dauphin^ by his father in January, 
to hold himself ready to join the projected French expedition into Lom- 
bardy for the recovery of Asti. Nothing happened. Early in March, 
French ambassadors, including Jean Juvenal des Ursins, embarked for 
Genoa at Villcfranche, near Nice. They found Janus de Campo Fregoso 
entrenched there, ready to defend his title against all comers. Lacking 
fi>rces, they were compelled to return to Provence. The 'Affair of Genoa' 
ym a fiasco. Discontent was rife at the French court, and Br^z^'s hegemony 



Orleans could also claiiu the duchy of 
Milan through his mother. Fihppo Maria 
Visconti had no legitimate heirs. For die 
succession crisis, in which Charles VII 
supported Orleans's (unsuccessful) daim, 
see ibid., 248-51 (August 1447). 
^ Ibid., 223-9. For the origins of the claim 
of the house of Oddans to Genoa and 



other lordships in Piedmont, see E. Jarry, 
Les origincs dc la domimtion Jrangaise h 
GAtef, 13^1402 (Paris, i8s)6), 44-'Si* 

2 Beaucourt, IV. 230-31. 

3 Ibid., 231-7. 
* Ibid., 237-8. 

5 Ibid., 239-40; Escouchy, iii, 252; for 
Jacques Gceur see bdow, 127-34. 
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seriously threatened.^ On 30 April, Jean de Dresnay, another intermediary 
between Charles and Louis, testified before GuiUaume Jouvenel des Ursins, 
Bertiand de Beauvau, lord of Pidcigny, and Master Guillaume Cousinot 
that, at Baster, he had been in Louis's househc^d at Romans in the Dau- 
phine. His interrogators were anxious to discover the climate of opinion 
there. The record stated: 

Asked if he, being with . . . the dauphin, had ever heard the king's 
affairs spoken of to the people of his household, he said that he had 
heard it said to my lord of £stissac and also to Master Regnier [de 
Bouligny], while sapping and dining . . . that one could clearly see 
how the king was governed, in as much as he intended to have the 
towns and lordships of Genoa and Asti, and, in order to do this, to 
spend a great sum of money, and neglected to recover die land of 
Normandy, which the English hold at present; and that the money 
would have been £ur better spent on the recovery of . . . Normandy, 
where the king has a fiu: better cause than elsewhere. . . 

The imphcation was that the king was 'governed' by Orleans, Anjou 
(now represented at court by the reinstated Charles of Anjou) and Br^. 
Obviously there was resentment of the £ux that Italian ambitioiis were 
impeding the reconquest of Normandy and other areas still held by the 
Bnglish. The quarter £com which these resentments may have most 
forcibly come will be examined later.' Louis's household, now geographi- 
cally remote fiom his Other's court, provided a &vourable climate in 
whidi the malcontents could intrigue. He was, perhaps, as much a victim 
of his servants as their master. The events of the following year are, again, 
obscure. But they can be traced through the bundle of ties, hal^trutfas 
and intentional fiilsifications which form the record of another inquiry of 
this period - the prtxh of Guillaume Mariette.^ 

Guillaume Mariette served Louis as a maitre des reqiietes of his household, 
hi October 1447 he was arrested at Bourges, on charges of falsifying 
letters, and was imprisoned at Loches.^ After a hearing before Jacques Cociir 
and others, he was transterred to the jail at L)on, where further interroga- 
tions took place. On 6 February 1448 Mariette escaped from his prison, 
and took sanctuary in the cathedral cloister at Lyon.^ After an altercation 
with the dean and chapter, the royal commis - Jacques Coeur and Pierre 

^ Escouchy, iii, 288, 323. 18440 in bis edition ofE a coudiy, xn; 

* B.N. MS. fr. X5537. foL 15' 265-341. 

3 See below, 11 8-19. * Bcaucourt, iv, 211-12. 

* Pxinted by fieaucourt &om B.N. MS. 6. * Ibid., 212; Bicouchy, m, 265-7. 
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Buyer - interrogated Mariette further in the house of Louis Provost, which 

was attached to the cloister. He then contrived to escape once more, and 
fled to the Dauphmc. The dauphin's oliiccrs recovered him at Eyrieu, and, 
despite offers of bribes to his gaoler, he was then sent to the dauphin's 
prison at La-C6te-St-Andre. On I iiday i March 1448 Louis empowered 
four commis to inquire into the case, anxious to know what Mariette's 
part had been in the intrigues of his father's court.^ From Saturday 
2 March until Wednesday 13 March, Mariette was subjected to interroga- 
tions, some of them under torture. A bundle of memoranda had been 
found in the box which Mariette carried with him. Both royal and del* 
phinal interrogators were anxious to discover the meaning of these, 
their provenance, and the use to which they were to be put. Mariette 
at first concocted a story. He had found them while riding firom Tours to 
Montils-l^Tours, picked them up off the road, and put them in his box.^ 
It was not until 4 March, after he had been tortured, that he admitted 
to having written them himself at the instigation of Pierre de Br^.* 
Some of the memoranda and letters were addressed to Philip the Good of 
Burgundy, odiers, apparendy, to Br6z^. Mariette was not a very efficient 
espionage agent, and his papers seem to have been in considoable dis- 
order. The addressee of some letters is thus not always certain. But there is 
much valuable information to be gleaned &om diem about the political 
situation in 1447. 

Mariette's confessions essentially reflect the political technique of 
Brczc. They fall broadly into two categories - those concerned with 
Biurgundy, and those concerned with Brcze's position vis-a-vis the king. 
Both series indicate a similar technique. Mariette confessed, for instance, 
that the letters addressed to Philip the Good had been written at Brdzc's 
behest. His interrogators were puzzled. When asked how this could be, 
given that the letters were damaging towards Brczc, Mariette said 'that he 
[Breze] wished that tlic said Mariette should speak thus to my lord of 
Burgundy, to sense and discover what intention and wish my said lord of 
Burgtmdy had against the said my lord the seneschal'. Similarly, when 
interrogated about two memoranda apparently addressed to Br^, 
concerning the dauphin's intentions, Mariette said: 

. . . that the said seneschal made him write them, pretending that he was 
speaking to the said seneschal; saying also that he wished diat . . . Mari- 
ette should speak dius to die king, because he saidthattheking was very 
subde in understanding, and that the king would tell him many things 

^ Escouchy, iii, 265-6. * Ibid., 301-a. 

• Ibid., a68. * Ibid., 305. 
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in reply; and that the . . .seneschal knew the king's maimer of speaking 
well enough, and fot this reason made him write diem in diis way and 
then speak diem in front of the seneschal, as if he were the kii^; he 
[Br6z6] answered Mariette with die words with which he thoi^t the 
king would reply. . . 

This curious dress rehearsal suggests that Br6z6 was taking no chances, 
and was going to almost comically absurd lengths to achieve his ends. 
Br6ze had concocted the scheme at Bourges in the late spring or early 
summer of 1447, and Mariette saw the long soon afterwards. If we make 
the necessary alterations of addressee, Mariette would have said to Charles: 

My said lord [the dauphin] has decided to give the seneschal [Brezc] 
good cheer, when he shall be with you, in order to arrive sooner at 
what he wants, which is to take over the government from you, and to 
do the seneschal down in every way; and this good cheer is advised by 
Chatillon, Estissac and Rcgnier de Bouligny. The latter boast that it's 
not necessary to get rid of the seneschal, saying that they have the greater 
part ot the council for them, such as the chancellor [Guillaume Jouvenel 
des Ursins], Precigny, Xaintrailles [?] and Cousinot [?]; who say that 
they are on good terms with the seneschal, and he does not suspect 
anydiii^: and if it fails by this means, then an Agn^s up to the hilt will 
put things right; and Jean de Daillon will be present for this, who says 
that he wishes to be the instrument of it; and my said lord [the dauphin] 
has decided with those above that by one means or another it would 
come about* 

In the event, Mariette was told by Brezc to omit the passage about 
Agnes Sorel. This was because the king would then realise that the report 
was a fabrication.^ Mariette was to refer only to the counsellors around 
Charles. The exact implication of this is unclear. Brezc claimed to know 
the king's mind better than any other. From Maricttc's account of the 
interview his claim was not an entirely vaiii one. To couple Agnes's name 
with his own, thought Brez^, would arouse the king s suspicions. 

^ Bsooudiy, III, 307; cfl 282-3. * Escouchy, 307. In Beaucourt's txanscrip- 

- Ibid., 282-3. Beaucourt's reading of line 6 tion there is no reference to Sorel in articles 

of article xnx on p. 282 would make XLvm and xldc of the interrogations, 

better sense if it were not 'une dague' but As Mariette was quite specific on tlie 

'une dagne*. I have xendeied it tfans in my question of omittmg a passage idating to 



tiandadon in the lig^t of die subsequent *Ia Dagne', I can only condode diat 

interrogation of Mariette on this point on Beaucourt's readii^ is inaccurate - a most 

p. 307. Agnes Sorel is called 'La Dagne' in unnsual occune&ce. 
this document. Cf. Basin, 11, 282. 
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Why? Charles would have viewed Mariette as a man in die service of 
his son. The assumption diat an infisrmer 6x>m Louis's household would 
not refer to Agn^s Sorel is puzzling. It can only be assumed that cither 

Louis's servants were very badly informed about events at tlic court of 
France, or that Brczc was trying to protect hinisclt. To tell Charles that 
Agnes could be used in the manner reported might not be very politic 
for one who had perhaps procured her for the king in the first place. 
Brczc may, or may not, have been correctly reading the king's mind, but 
his intention, as Mariette confessed, was clear - it was 'to separate my 
said lord the dauphin ever more and more from the king'.^ 

Brdz^ had given Mariette further 'articles' which he was to state to the 
king. These concerned relations between the dauphin and PhiUp the Good 
of Burgundy. Burgundy, it was alleged, was urging Louis to put an end 
to the king's *bad government, of which the seneschal is entirely the 
cause*.^ Louis was said to be plotting to seize his hthet and put him in a 
hermitage - he could join Felix V of Savoy as a reduse.* When Louis was 
back at court he would contrive to take over the government. If a coup 
was out of the question, he would agree to serve his &ther in Italy or 
elsewhere, but would use the troops in his diarge to depose Charles. 
Burgundy would probably aid him. Mariette was then told to implicate 
Amaury d'Estissac - evidoitly no firiend of Br6z^'s-in Louis's dealings 
with Burgundy. Bstissac was in the game only £oc the money which he 
might receive. Questioned by the dauphin*s contmis about these matters, 
Mariette said that Br^ze had made him write them, and rehearsed him as 
bctorc, 'saying that the king was very subtle and that . . . Mariette did not 
know his ways'. Most ot the script was acted out in front ot the king, 
and, on 9 March 1448, Mariette told his interrogators what had happened. 
They thought he was going to die. The torture which he had undergone 
on the previous Saturday could hardly have improved his condition. 
Louis was alarmed enough to send a doctor to him, lest he die before 
confessing to the truth.^ He had already told his interrogators that he had 
tried to dissuade Breze from implementing the ruse. But die seneschal, 
speaking with him in a gallery in the house of Guillaume Jouvenel des 
Ursins at Bourges, had told him not to be a £oo\fi The king suspected 
Louis's intentions akeady, and his suspicions would merely be confirmed 
by the testimony of a member of his son's household. No harm would 
come ddier to Br6z£ or to Mariette, because the king would tell no one 

1 Escouchy, III, 307. ■* Ibid., 308; ci, 285-8. 

« Ibid., 285-6; cf. 308, 315-17. * Ibid., 312. 

s Ibid., a86. « n»d.» 310-xi. 
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what he had heard. Br6z6 went on: 'the king is well advised . . . not to 
reveal, nor tell, what is said to him; £or, since he has disclosed and told 
what has been said to him on other occasions, he has not been informed 
about many things, by ^diich he's come to a lot of harm'.^ Br^ did not 
specify what those occasions were. But a taciturn circumspection was 
obviously highly desirable. 

Maricttc's words were intended to strengthen the king's resolution. 
He had been warned that Louis's reappearance at court would bring 
discord in its wake. If one of his son's servants could confirm that warning, 
then Louis would be exiled from the court for a very long time. Whatever 
the dauphin might profess, his intentions could only be suspect. Breze 
was, in eftect, poisoning the king's mind against his son. It may already 
have been badly disposed, but Mariette's testimony was intended to deliver 
a coup dc gxMt to any remaining shred of paternal trust. Tlie ploy seems 
to have been moderately successful. Charles was alleged by Mariettc to 
have told him that it was hardly likely that the dauphin would come to 
him unless he was ordered to do so.' Mariette replied that he would come 
in any case, order or no order, and would purge die king's household. 
Charles asked Mariette who of his advisers were in favour with Louis. 
Mariette told him that Guillaume Jouvenel, Prddgny, Charles of Anjou, 
Louis de Laval, lord of Chitillon, and Andr6 de Laval, lord of LobSac, 
were willing to hd^ Louis on his way.' There is no way of testing his 
statement It is known, however, that Jean Juvenal des Ursins received a 
gift fix>m Louis of 300 ions iTor on 18 September 1447.^ We have no 
evidence ^ his hrodier's stance at this time. A letter fi>und among 
Mariette's papers, however, addressed to PhiHp the Good, suggests that 
he was as susceptible to bribery as the rest of the entourage. If Burgundy 
wanted his services - and those of Brfod and Jean Juvenal - he would have 
to pay dearly for them.^ In June 1447, it was claimed, Breze, Precigny, 
and the brothers des Unins, might agree to a renewal of the truces with 
the English only if they were well enough paid.*^ But it would be difticult 
to show that any of them was supporting a cou\) d'etat by the dauphin. 

The inclusion of their names by Mariettc was probably part of Brcz^'s 
ruse. He certainly did his best to blacken Brczc's own name when he 
spoke to the king at Bourgcs. Charles rcplicdjust as Breze had anticipated.'^ 
It was, in its way, an impressive piece of mind-reading. The king asked 

1 Escouchy, iii, 311. * Escouchy, iii, 325-d. 

•Hud., 314. •Ibid., 338. 

* Ibid., 314. ' Ibid., 3i3-X5» 
^Beanoowt^ IV, ao? n. 3* 
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III 



Mariettc to put what he knew in writing. But he then thought for a 
moment, and told him to write to one of his household, hi reply to 
Marietta's question about this, the king suggested Brczc. But, well 
rehearsed as he was, Mariette remarked that he was 'the most double- 
dealing man in the world, who talked recklessly'. ^ The king, widi an 
oath of *By St John!' agreed and told him to write to the count of Tancar- 
ville instead. Mariette furthered his deception by telling the king that 
Gaston IV, count of Foix, hated the dauplnn, and that he and Brcze 
were in alliance. But this was quite untrue, because Foix had told him 
'many times' that he was for the dauphin, and his alliance with Bi6z6 was 
merely a feint.2 Whatever the truth of the allegations, Foix continued to 
receive his pension of 6,000 livres a year in 1447.3 These men were masten 
of the techniques of insinuation, double- (if not triple-) dealing, and 
subterfuge. The impression which emerges from the proch of Guillanme 
Mariette is that, at dbie court of Charles VII, no one told the trutifa. Perhaps 
the accusations against die court were not so very wide of the mark. 
Some of the courtiers and their agents came to grie£ Wooed by Br^e^ 
with promises of pensions, offices and a good marriage, Guillaume Mariette 
was deserted by each of his patrons - the dauphin Louis, Philip the Good, 
and Br^ - in turn. He was handed over by Louis's officers to die king's 
justice, imprisoned in the Bastille, and executed at Tours.'* 

It was a testimony to his capacity for survival that Brczc emerged from 
the affair unscathed. Temporarily disgraced, and denounced by the 
daupliin, his case was brought before the Parlancnt of Paris at the end of 
April 1448.''* Breze, diough 'out' at court, was demonstrating his usefulness 
in the negotiations and military operations by which Le Mans was re- 
covered from some recalcitrant English captains.^ There is no surviving 
record of the case before the Parltincnt. A letter of pardon from the king, 
however, made play with the value of Breze's past, present, and future 
services.? It was said that Brczc had not intended to alienate Charles from 
his son by using Mariette in the way in which he did. The king claimed 
that there was no rancour in his heart against Breze, and that Mariette's 
words had been shown to be false. They had not led to mistrust between 
the king and dauphin, or the lords of the blood and members of the king's 
household. It was a public statement, issued for general consumption. The 
king could hardly do otherwise if Br^ was to be retained. Mariette was 

1 Ibid., 313-14. ^ Ibid, 213; Bsooudif, % 137^. 

2 Ibid., 3T.}-i 5. For letters of alliance ^ Bcaucourt, iv, aX4r>IS. 
between Gaston IV and Brdzd sec ABP, * Sec ibid., 284-308. 

E.440 (18 May 1445). ' Printed in Duclos, IV, 67-74. 

• Boniooiiit, IV, 407. 
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dispensable. There were plenty of ambitious men willing to act as agents 
in the hope of getting a good position in the Chambre des Comptes or 
the Requites, as Mariette hoped.^ Brdzd, in the political circumstances of 
April 1448, was thought to be indispensable. He had his supporters at court 
- above all, GuiUaume Jouvend and Jean Juvenal des Ursins. On such 
issues as an Anglo-French peace, all three were togedier, bound, it was 
tartly observed, in an alliance of cupidity,^ With the failure of the Genoese 
a£&ir in March, all three were perhaps anxious to regain lost credit at court. 
At the end of April, during the hearing of Brczc's case before the Parletnent, 
another potential supporter arrived in Pans. Agnes Sorcl came, ostensibly 
on a pilgrimage to Ste-Genevievc, and remained until 10 May.^ Was she 
there to plead Brezc's cause with the king? 

It is possible only to speculate on the motives which led Charles to 
reinstate the seneschal of Poitou. By 14 May 1448 he was sufficiently in 
favour to be styled 'counsellor and chamberlain of the king' in a quittance.* 
But he did not yet reappear in the council. His name is lacking from the lists 
of counsellors appended to the king's letters from mid-May to late August 
1448.5 He was given business outside the court — his knowledge and talents 
were employed in preparing for the forthcoming invasion of English^ 
occupied Normandy. This was to be the arena in which the energies of 
the courtiers were now to be harnessed. The Italian schemes of the pre- 
vious year had failed. In October 1447 an attempt by Regnaud de Dresnay, 
with a force of French troops, to gain the lordship of Asti for Charles of 
Orl^s, had been decisively defeated by a joint Milanese-Venetian army.* 
Italy, though not completely set aside, was now replaced by Normandy 
and Guyenne as the primary political objective. Campaigns of reoonquest 
might serve many purposes and further many interests. The companies of 
the standing army would find employment, and so would the magnates - 
as lieutenants in the king's war. There were people at court who would 
stand to gain &om the invasion of Normandy.? It is not necessary to 
adduce, widi Beaucourt, thenotion that theking 'burned with^ desire to 
chase the English &om the land'.* The presence of Agnes Sorel at this time 
might suggest that his desires were of a rather SSEamt kind. But Nor- 
mandy was a viable political objective, as long as a good pretext could be 
found for a breach of the truces with the EnglisL That pretext was to be 
ofiered to liim in March I449, 

^ Bscoudiy, XII, 3x5, 3x7-18. > Ibid., ax6. 

*Ibid., 3a8. « Ibid., 250-1. 

* Beaucourt, iv, 2is~i6. ' Sec lu low, 118-20, 

* lUd., 216 D. I. * Beaucourt, iv, 217. 
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The intrigues of Br£z^ were, at least temporarily, at an end. Rdations 

between him and the king, despite the letters of pardon, were never 
again so close as they had apparently been before the storm over Guillaume 
Mariette's case broke. The records of that affair - whatever the truth about 
it really was - at least give credence to part of Chastellain's later assess- 
ment of the king. That Brczc was forced to adopt such tactics in order to 
discover where he stood with the king suggests that, as Cliastcllain wrote, 
'no one, however great he was, had the faintest idea where he stood'. ^ 
One result of Mariette's interview with Charles was that Breze knew that 
the king was aware of his duphcity. That he, and those named in Mariette's 
depositions, were retained in the king's favour suggests that Charles was 
merely acknowledging a commonplace of his time. The gens dc la cour 
gave their services to those who paid for them. Loyalty was negotiable in 
tenns of hard cash. A king could only control them by ensuring that he 
could outbid his rivals in the givii^ of rewards. Without his pensions, his 
offices and his gifts, Bt6x6 would have been a nonentity. 

But a king, or a prince, could sometimes be the victim of his own 
servants. There can be litde doubt that the dauphin Louis was particularly 
susceptible to the pressures of his entourage. When he became king in 
July 1461, he recognised that things had been done in ^e past 'against the 
truth, and on my account'.* One of these was the handing over of Guil- 
laume Mariette, and the issue of letters of pardon to Bt6z6. As dauphin, 
he had been acting on the advice of his council. It is difiicult to sec Louis's 
own initiative constantly at work behind his behaviour in the 1440s. It 
could be argued that the hostility which grew up between father and son 
was, in part, a creation of their respective servants. Both were in this sense 
victims of the men around them. It was only when those men became 
entangled m the w'cb of their own intrigues that a prince could rid himself 
of them. A treason trial, or a sequestration of their property, would 
serve to discredit or eliminate the more dispensable of these double- 
dealers. The weapon of arbitrary disgrace had been used before by Charles 
VII - it was to be used again, and again, tmtil the end of the reign.^ It was 
unanimously agreed that the king was subtle. He was perhaps only follow- 
ing a well-known Aristotelian counsel in his dealings with his servants: 
deliberate slowly, but then act very fast'.^ In October 1446 one of Louis 
de Bueil's servants claimed that he knew the king's manner of behaving. 
'When he wants to get rid of someone who "governs" liim,hemakes his 



1 Chastellain, ii, 184. 
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alliances litde by litde, first widi one person, dien 'widi anoliier, a year or 
six months before lie throws him out.*^ Charles of Anjou and Br^ may 
have su&red as a result of this technique. Bi€z6 apparently knew that he 
would not enjoy the king's favour for very long. He was alleged to have 
told Guillaume Mariette at Chinon that 'he [Br6[^] would not last long 
with the king\ but, as long as he lasted, he would see diat Mariette was 
well rewarded.' These men, therefore, acknowledged diat dieir success 
would be short-lived. Acute insecurity was something with whidi they 
were obliged to come to terms. To become indispensable, to be in the right 
place at die right time, to build up a 'practice' which was one's own - these 
were the only forms of insurance against total shipwreck. The motto of 
Alfonso d'Este of Ferrara-y4 Lieu ct Temps^ - was as relevant for the 
servants of a prince as for the prince himself. To be in Charles VII's 
entourage was indeed dangerous. Surprisingly, it was a contemporary 
observer - Georges Chastcllaiii - who was, for once, telling the truth. 
The lions' den contained at lease one Daniel. 

1 Sec Bcaucourt, iv, 196. * Wind, op. dt., xoS, and Plates 81 and 82. 

* Bscouchy, m, 315. 
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Chapter 5 ^ The Later Years 1449-1461 
I Reconquest 



I The expulsion of the English and the case of Jacques Coeur 

Oh! Please God that your son, the present king, inheriting your blood, 
shaU inherit your very commendable principles also, such as not being 
quick to take revenge, nor to shed blood.^ 

Chastcllain's address to the deceased Charles Vll could thus express 
the wish that the dauphin Louis should, in one respect, follow his father s 
pohtical usages. The notion of Charles VII as an appeaser - and as one 
merciful to his enemies -was evidendy current among his contempor- 
aries.2 How far that notion was borne out by the king's actual behaviour 
is less clear from an examination of the evidence. Recent work has 
endorsed this view - historians have looked to the reign of Charles VII 
in order to find evidence of the 're-establishment of peace in French 
society' on the moirow of the Hundred Years War.* It is the purpose of 
the following pages to investigate, firsdy, the manner in which the king 
recovered Normandy and Gascony firom the English between 1449 and 
1453, and, secondly, to examine the means by whidi the costs of recon- 
quest wete met. Once these measures have been described, the scene is set 
^r a glimpse of the king at work during this period, and for an assess- 
ment of his role in the process of pacification and appeasement in the 
aftermath of victory. The alleged inactivity of the king will also be dis- 
cussed. The nature of his political technique and handling of the every- 
day business of government can be established - if only momentarily - 
from the surviving evidence. Without reconquest, pacification was 
impossible. It is to the situation in the early months of 1449 that one 
must turn to examine the means whereby that reconquest was achieved. 

Why, on 31 July 1449, was the truce with the English, negotiated at 
Tours, broken? Who was responsible for its breach, and ou whose instiga- 

1 Cliastellaiii, vii, 45. in his dealings with the daupliin Louis. 

* See Beaucourt, vi, 448-51. Considerable See Duclos, iv, loi (8 June 1456). 
play was made witb Oiades's 'demency' * Boouat in Reaway ofFnuue, 80-1. 
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tion were they acting? It was a matter which the king apparently had very 
much at heart. At a meeting o{ his grand comeil at Les Roches Tranchelion 
on 3 1 July 1449, 

The king said and demonstrated liow, after many great attempts and 
excesses done and committed by the Enghsh against the truce, as much 
in the takings of St-Jacqucs-de-Beuvron, St-GuilJaume-de-Mortain, 
and recently the seizure of the town and castle of Fougeres, as in many 
other attempts done and perpetrated by the said Enghsh, the king has 
conducted many inquiries witli the English, to seek reparation of the 
same; which they have not in any way done. . . 

The king*s words were borne out by the payment of Osbern Munde- 
£brd, esquire, firom the Rnglish receiver-general of Normandy, for jour- 
neys 'to communicate, treat and appoint with the ambassadors on the 
side of [Henry VI's] uncle of France ... on many abuses, attempts and 
controversies committed and perpetrated as much on the side of the king 
. . . as . . . of his said uncle durii^ the present truces and abstinences £:om 
war'.' These proceedings took place between 13 and 30 June 1449. It was 
acknowledged that responsibility for acting against the truces was shared 
by both sides. Why then did Charles VU take the initiative one month 
later, and invade Normandy? The answer which has normally been given 
to this question is that the taking of the town and castle of Foug&res - a 
fix>ntier stronghold on the Breton border - in March 1449, gave the king 
no alternative but to adopt reprisals.* Fougeres was seized by the Aragon- 
ese mercenary captain Francois de Suriennes, in the pay of the English, 
at the instigation of the dukes of Suflfolk and Somerset. It was therefore 
the English with whom the primary responsibility for breaking the truces 
lay. But, HI a uiaiioirc prepared for Louis XI in 1464, the capture of 
Fougeres was not considered to have been tlic major point at issue. An 
alleged attempt by the English to detach Fran(;ois I, duke ot Brittany, 
and his brother Gilles, lord of Champtocc, from French allegiance was 
thought to be 'twenty times greater an enterprise and breach of truce 
than the said taking ot Fougeres'.^ Francois de Surienncs's oHence was 
thus considered to be comparatively venial. 

In a letter written by Charles on 2 April 145 1 a similar ratiomle is 

1 Escouchy, iii, 245. » Sec A. Bossuat, Pcrrinet Gressart et 

s B.N. MS. fir. 26079, no. 6137 (9 August ProHfois de SuH&mes, agents de VAs^letem 

1449). (P*™. I93fi). 3*4-35. 348-9. 

4 Ibid., 330. 
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given. Informing the king of Castile and Leon of the reasons for his 
invasion of Normandy in August 1449, the king wrote: 

. . . [the English], to demonstrate their will and intent more clearly, 
have . . . attempted, by certain means, to withdraw and attribute to 
diemselves the subjecHon and obedience of our said nephew of Brittany and 
of his land and duchy, although, in truth and as is well known, he is 
our mm^ vassal and subject^ and that, dnce the commencement of the 
truces, the same our nephew, as our subject . . , had been named and 
included, witli his lands and lordships, in the same, vrhxh. is a very 
clear demonstration of a notorious and manifest breach of the said 
truces on the part of the English. . . 

It was a declaration of royal sovereignty at its most extreme. The 
concept of subjection was not an invention of Louis XI s.^ To Charles VII 
and his advisers, the question of Breton obedience to the Crown of France 
was of paramount importance. Its denial was sufficiently grave a matter 
for it to serve as a pretesct £ot a breach of the truces and a consequent 
re-opening of the war with the English. The evidence £ot English attempts 
to seduce Gilles de Bret^ne is dear. In December 1443 he was given two 
books, a pension of ^666 135. 4^. per year, and a gift of a gold chest 
with Xioo in it by Henry Vt* 

The £ulure of his government to retain the province of Maine may 
have led Henry Vl's advisers to attempt to 'reassure public opinion* in 
England by securing an alliance with Brittany against France* Gillcs de 
Brctagnc, as an English pensioner, was a useful weapon. But, on 26 June 
1446, he was arrested in Charles VII's name by his enemies Arthur 
de Montauban and Prcgcnt de Coetivy.^ He was kept in his brother's 
custody during the king's pleasure. It was inevitable that the English 
should take steps to recover their ally and pensioner. Fran(,ois de Sur- 
iennes, in a statement made in March 1450, could assert that the English 
captain Matthew Gough, and others, tried to gain the services of his 
escalader, Thomassin du Qucsne, 'to fmd means of recovering my lord 
Gilles de Brctaigne'.^ A less direct method of recovery was to persuade 
a captain in English pay to take a Breton place, in order to force Fraur 
9ois I to release bis brother. It was here that Fran9ois de Suriennes was 

1 Cosneaii, Hkhmewt^ 620. He was abo a kntg^t of die Gaiter. He 

* Pace B. A. Pocquct, 'Unc idee politique was 

de Louis XI: la sujction eclipse la vassalild*, Richemont, 377-90). 

RH, ccxxvi (1961), 383-98 (tr. in *Bossviat, Suriennes, 308-^). 

Recovery of France, 196-215). » Ibid., 309; Cosueau, Richemont, 382-3. 

* Stevewoo, Letters and Pqters, i» 43SH|i* * Stevenson, i, aSi. 
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brought into play by the English, and, ultimately, Fougeres was chosen. 
But the latter was secondary to the major point at issue. On 14 March 
1446 Fran(;ois I had done homage to Charles VII for the duchy of Brit- 
tany.^ That homage was not to pass uncontested. 

On 29 March 1448 Francois I of Brittany was included in a letter of 
Henry VI among his 'allies and vassals'.^ In the summer of 1449, after a 
scries of fruitless negotiations over truce-breaking, Somerset's ambassa- 
dors were informed in Charles's name tliat Fougeres was a possession of 
the duke of Brittany, who, 'together with his lands and subjects, was, 
and is, included by name on the king's side, in the said truces'.^ They 
were also told that *it appears clearly that the subjection and obedience 
of the said land of Brittany belongs to the king, without any question or 
dispute. And to make it a contentious issue at present would be to do £u 
greater damage to the king than the restitution of Fougeres could be to 
his profit'^ In other words, even the handing back of the place to Fran- 
9018 I would not compensate the king £ot the attempt against his so¥&- 
leignty. The teems were harsh. They suggest either diat Charles VII was 
determined to establish once and tot all the much-contested daim to 
sovereignty over Brittany, or that he was under some degree of pressure 
£Dom the vested interests of the men around him. His behaviour at 
Chinon in March 1446, and at Montbazon in November 1450 -when 
Pierre II of Brittany paid homage - suggests that he was content with 
a compromise solution.* Li^ homage, though requested, was not for- 
mally paid on either occasion. Such willingness to come to terms con- 
trasts oddly with die trenchant observations of June and July 1449. One 
clue to the intransigence shown towards the English at that time may be 
found in the reply given by Charles to Somerset in July 1449. If the 
breach of tlie truces was not repaired, he wrote, 

trouble would arise, for the said my lord of Brittany was his nephew 
and subject, expressly mcludcd in the truce, and he had many great 
lords, relatives and fiiends in great abundance, his subjects [as] war 
captains, such as the constable, a marshal and the admiral, a captain 
of men-at-arms, and others, who, if they took the trouble to repair the 
said breach, no one should be surprised. . . 



1 Beaucourt, IV, 183; v, 3x3^14. 

* Sec Foedera, xi, 207. 

* Stevenson, i, 249, mindaticd April 1449. 
It ihonld be 31 My (Bsoondiy, xn^ 351). 

* Steveoton, i; 256. 



• See Beaucourt, vi, 350-1. 

* Stevenson, i, 251, 261; 268-9 ^or 
Brittany*! indmkm in the truces on die 
French side. 
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The allusion to a group of Bretons at the court of France is significant. 
Men such as Arthur dc Richemont, the constable, Andre de Laval, lord 
of Lohcac, one of the marshals of France, and Pregent de Coctivy, the 
admiral ot France, may have formed a vested interest at court. ^ Charles VII 
was thus extremely cautious about consulting the Bretons in the summer 
of 1449. He had to make sure that the support of the duke, and of his 
subjects, relatives and firiends at the court of France, would be forth- 
coming if an invasion of English-occupied areas was to be mounted. He 
informed the duke and his relatives of all that the English ambassadors 
had said and offered. By July, the Breton captains were outside Fougeres, 
intent on forcing Suriennes to surrender. 2 Why were they so zealous in 
this cause? Their previous loyalty to the dukes of Brittany was not out- 
standing. Pr^g^nt de Coetivy, for instance, had wrested the lands of the 
executed sex-nuirderer Gilles de Rais £:om the hands of Duke Jean V.* 
It was Coctivy who gained the rights to Gilles de Bretagne's lordships 
wheoi they were confiscated by Charles Vn's order in June 1446.^ The 
arrest of Gilles de Bretagne, moreover, had arguably greater significance 
than has previously been claimed. His arrest could have been a device 
initiated by the Breton lords who had come to Charles's court in the 
following of Richemont. It could have been intended to provoke English 
retaliation in defence of their ally and pensioner. By attempting to with- 
draw Brittany from French allegiance, the English incurred the hostility 
of those Breton lords who owed their political power and their pen- 
sions, not to the court of Brittany, but to the court of France. Three of 
the most competent military officers at court were Bretons. Their intiu- 
cnce with the king was considerable - Pregent de Coetivy's brother, 
Olivier, could be given the hand in marriage of the king's illegitimate 
daughter, Marie,'* The Breton courtiers thus stood to lose as a result of 
any change in the status of the duchy. The king stood to gain firom any 
act of English aggression which would enable him to resume the war, 
and, in the process, recover Normandy. The interests of the king, and of 
an influential group of his courtiers, coincided. 

The courtiers stood to gain, and did gain, &om other aspects of the 



1 For their behaviour in 1449 sec Cosncau, 
RidimoHt, 394-403, 

* Ibid., 395-^; Bossuat, MumeSt 337-9. 

8 See G, Bataillc, Lc Proch de Gilles de 
Rais. Lcs Doanncnts (Paris, XSXS5), X98-9; 
Cosneau, Richemont, 378, 

* Cosneau, Richemont, 382. 



^ Beaucourt, vi, 432-3. The marriage 
contract was made on 25 November 1458. 
Caiades*s two odier 

dai^ten - Chadotte and Jeanne - were 
married to Jacques, sou of Pierre de 
Brdzc, and Anthoiue, son of Jean de 
Baeil, respectively (ibid., 434}, in X461 and 
146a, by Louis XI. 
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leconquest. A roU of payinents &om the king's 'domain and confiscations 
of Nonnandy' in 1450 cites gifb and rewards fiom confiscations granted 
to Pierre de Beauvau, Pierre de Br^ and Jean d'£stouteville» lord of 
Torcy, for their services in the recovery of the duchy.^ Norman revenues 
also rewarded Dunois and Culant, the grand mdtre S^hBtel, £br their ser- 
vices in the work of reconqucst fiom the English.' On 11 August 1450 
the recently appointed adoairal of France, Jean de Bueil, received the 
Norman vkomU of Carentan, and Andr^ de Villequler had been given 
that of St-Sauveur-Ie^Vicomte in July.^ The spoils of Gascony were 
similarly employed. In January 1450 the lordship of Lcsparre 'at present 
held and occupied by our . . . enemies and adversaries the English' was 
given to Pregcnt dc Coctivy.'* It was an eSective means of whetting the 
courtiers' appetites for the work of reconquest. But Coetivy was killed 
by gunshot at the siege of Cherbourg in August 1450, and Lesparre was 
offered to the loyal Gascon, Arnaud-Amanieu d'Albret, lord of Orval.^ 
The lordship of Blanqucfort, in Mcdoc, was given by thekingto Anthoine 
de Chabannes, for his services 'about our person' on 17 June 1451.^ The 
courtiers thus had a vested interest in the recovery, and retention, of 
Normandy and Gascony. Pierre de Breze was set up as grand sctiechal of 
Normandy and was given the duke of Somerset's house at Rouen.' It 
was one means of employing his talents, but of keeping him away from 
court. The lavish endowment of those close to the king with confiscated 
lands and revenues might not, on the £icc of it, seem a very elective 
device in the promotion of peace in society'. In the aftermath of war 
came problems which were only partially solved. 

That the king was much exercised by these problems is evident firom 
his creation of special officers to administer forfeitures and confiscations 
in Normandy. A letter of Jean Hardouin and Jean le Boursier» commissaires 
fi>r confiscations, to the viconite of Goumay, written at Rouen on lo 
February 1450, is significant^ Hiey told the vkonUe diat the king had 
appointed one Jean Acart to deal with confiscations in the Norman 
vicamtis of Arques, Neufch^tel and Caudebec. Acart had laboured there 
without ever finwhing the job. And as ... the king has this matter very 
much at heart', he had empowered them to order Acart and the vkomte 
to complete the operation. They were to be paid from the proceeds of 

1 Bscotichy, III, 384-5. ^ See Bemus, 'Le role politique de Piexie 

' I bi dn 391— a. dc Bfftrf sn com des i mi f^ i^ f»»*^tfif 

* Beancourt, v, 309-10. da rtgne de Ghades Vn (1451-61)*, 

^ A.N., JJ.iSo, no. 19. BEC, bdx (1911), 316-17. 

6 A.N., ;g.i82, no. 139- »B.M., Add. Ch. 12417. 
« A.N., JJ.182, no. 67. 
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the movable 2;oocls and real estate which were confiscated. Their zeal was 
no doubt prompted by such methods of reward. Master Jacques Char- 
ricr, money-changer in the king's treasury, was set over the ad hoc depart- 
ment thus created, assisted by men such as Jean Ixogier, king's clerk, who 
was also paid from the proceeds of the confiscations which he adminis- 
tered.^ To employ such means of recompensing one's civil servants 
could put a premium on the over-zealous discharge of their duties. The 
interests of both courtiers and civil servants lay in a strict application of 
the legislation relating to forfeitures and confiscations.^ The king reserved 
certain lands and revenues to himself to be disposed of at his own 
pleasure. Revenues at Boutg, Blayc and Lai^iran, in Guyenne, fell 
under this category in July 1453 and May 1454.' The remissions granted 
to their holders were only partial in their application. The king was 
careful to deprive them of a certain amount of their income so that his 
loyal servants might be adequately rewarded fi>r their patriotic deeds. 

Public service in the fifteenth century was stimulated and encouraged 
by the hope of private profit.^ As has been seen, the king's servants, 
whether in court or o£5ce, were in the business largely for what they 
could get out of it By claiming, and realising, his sovereign rights over 
the dudiies of Brittany, Normandy and Guyenne, Charles Vn was not 
merely serving the interests of the abstract Crown of France. He was also 
acting in the interests of his servants and of his accomplices in the work 
of government. Since the military and diplomatic measures which he 
took after the breach of the truces in July 1449 have often been narrated, 
it is not intended to re-tcll the story here.^ There were other means 
besides military force with which to achieve a reduction of English-held 
areas. Without the active support and participation of members of the 
Norman and Gascon nobility, for instance, the conquest of each of those 
duchies would have been much retarded.® Bribery was sometimes an 
alternative, sometimes a supplement, to the use of military force. There 
can be Uttle doubt of the superiority of Charles VII's army to that of his 
adversaries at this time.' Yet brute force was tempered by subtler weapons. 
First, the king's spies were at work in both Normandy and Gascony. 



1 Escouchy, iii, 377-8. 

* See below, 15 1-4. 

» A.N., JJ.182, nos 62, 67, lOI. 

* See Lewis, op. dt., I40-S3« 

» See Bcaucourt, v, 3-56; E. Pcrroy, The 
Hundred YearsWar (London, 1962), 
315-22; Cosneau, Richemont, 391-423. 
See Table of Evtmi for thaad. 



• See Vale, op. cit., 206-15, and my 
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Z19-38. For a Nonnan case aee Eaooodiy, 
ni.374. 

' See Contaminc, op. cit., 313-14, and my 
article dtcd above, 125, 132-6. 
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He had retained at least one espionage agent on a permanent basis from 
about 1440 onwards. In a petition to Louis XI, which probably dates 
from soon after his accession in July 1461, a certain friar Pierre claimed 
that 

... it is true that I am the &iar who was a prisoner of the English fi>r 
twelve years, who was tortured seven times so that they should dis- 
cover from me the secrets which I made known to your late £ither die 

knig, on whom God have pity and mercy; but they could discover 

nothing from me, for I would rather have died, all alone under the 
tortures, than have been the cause of the deaths of many. Having 
escaped from prison twenty-t\vo years ago [i.e. in 1440?], I came to 
Lusignan, to the said late king, who received me kindly, and gave me 
a surname which is not my own, which you call Samedi passe, and of 
his grace granted one hundred pounds tournois to support me; but, 
because of the war, which was great, my lords o£x\\c. grand conscil with- 
drew half from me . . . and he [the king] made me his chaplam. . . ?■ 

Friar Pierre went on to say that Charles VII had sent him to Calais 'many 
times', and to other places 'to discover the enterprises of the English'. 
His petition ended on a suitably mendicant note. He asked Louis to con- 
firm the 'alms' granted him by Charles, and his letter of appointment as 
chaplain. The result of his petition is not known. But the usetidness of 
members of the mendicant orders - moving from one house of friars to 
another with case - as spies is evident from other sources. One Jean 
Convyn, an Augustinian friar at Rouen, was paid by the king for his 
'services ... to the said lord since his entry into this land of Normandy 
for the recovery of the same from the hands of the English'.^ The Augus- 
tinian had *comc many times, to the great danger of his person, leaving 
Rouen, to Louviers and Pont-de-rArche, to the said lord in order to tell 
him the state of the said town of Rouen, and what measures he would 
have to take to recover the same*. An annual pension of 20/. 125, 6d. 
tournois followed, b^inning on i October 1449. Charles's informants 
within the enemy camp were not always clerical. A certain Thierry 
de Ravaige, servant of a Gascon nobleman, B£rard de Lamothe, lord of 
Roquetafllade, was recompensed for 'a certain journey which he lately 
made &om the . . . land of Bordelais, coming from his said master to 
the said lord [the king] in the month of February last [1450], to the town 
of Bemay in Normandy ... to inform the same lord of certain matters 

I B.N. MS. fr. M485, no. 76. * Escouchy, in, 383. 
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from the said land of Bordclais'.^ A gift of 30/. touniois followed. Charles 
VII was evidently well served by his agents. Without them, the process 
of reconquest might have been much less rapid. 

Secondly, the king resorted to bribery. In September 1449 Richard 
des Epaules, esquire, captain of Longny in Perche for Henry VI of Eng- 
land, surrendered that place to Charles VII.2 Brezc, who received the 
surrender in the king's name, had promised to pay him 450/. tournoiSy *to 
distribute among twelve French-speaking companions of war, who were 
in the said place with and under [him] . . . and of his alliance, both for 
havii^ been the cause, with him, of the reduction of the said place, as for 
having reduced and put themselves in the king's obedience . . . and pcr- 
£>mied the oath. . /.^ Richard des Epaules let the French into the keep 
of Longny castle, and his captaincy was confirmed - now in the name of 
Charles VIL Treachery was commonplace in Normandy. One Jean de la 
Mote, an English esquire, was rewarded by the long for services which 
were of such import that 'the said lord has not wished, and does not wish 
them to be declared in this present roll, nor any^ere else'.^ Hie derk 
who wrote these account rolls of November 1450 must have been tan- 
talised by such instructions. A similar formula was used to describe the 
services done to the king by John Merbury, esquire, son of Richard 
Merbury, captain and hailU of Gisors. He had been going 60m Rouen 
on secret business 'which greatly touches the good of the king . . . and 
his lordship'.^ A later account roll contains the information that Richard 
Merbury had delivered Gisors to the king.® A total of 58/. touniois had 
been paid to John Merbury by November 1450.'' Another account roll, 
certified and signed by the king on 2 April 1451, describes how others 
besides Merbury pere and Jils had aided the king to recover Gisors. Breze 
had given 687/. 105. tournois to a certain 'Rcynfoks', and Englishman, for 
the reduction of Gisors to the king's obedience.^ Breze got his money 
back from Master Etienne Petit, who paid him from the revenues of 
Languedoc and Guyenne. It was hardly misappropriation of the taxation 
granted by the Three Estates of Languedoc. The war effort had to be 
maintained. It was understood that French money might consequently 
flow into Enghshmen's purses. 



^Esoouchy, iii, 387. 

s Ibid., 374. He wu knd of Ste-Marie-du- 

Mont. 

3 Ibid.. 374, and Bossuat, SHriemfe^ 343. 
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Since Francois de Soiiennes sunendeced Foug^s to the marshal of 
Brittany in November 1449, a pattern of reduction by payment, as well 
as by agreement or assault, was established. Suriennes was given 10,000 
deus and honourable terms under which he and the garrison marched 
out> He told Henry VI in March 1450 that he could have had 50,000 
dais firom the duke of Brittany to surrender the place, but he would not 
have done so Tor all the treasure in the world'.* As it was, he did not 
leave Fougercs empty-handed. Others assisted the king's cause in Gas- 
cony. Gadifer Sliortliosc, the English mayor of Bordeaux, was rewarded 
for his services in the reduction of the city by a gift and a pension from 
Charles VII in June 1451.^ In the previous year the town of Bcrgerac 
had fallen to the king, and its captain, one Maurigon de Bideran, esquire, 
was said to have been 'the means of the said reduction'. A letter of pardon 
from Charles VII to him, his son, and the garrison, followed in February 
1452.'^ It was essential for a native Gascon to make his peace - as did so 
many after the recovery of Bordeaux in June 145 1 - with the French 
r^me. For EngHshmen, it was desirable to be paid by tlie French to go 
away. At Gisors, Harcourt and La Rochc-Guyon, English (or Welsh) 
captains were bought out by the French, At La Roche-Guyon, John 
Edwards, a Welshman, made the large sum of 4,500/. tournois from his 
agreement with Charles VII to surrender the place.'^ It was an ill wind 
that blew nobody any good. In defeat, as well as in victory, some English- 
men still took their profits of war. Others, such as Somerset at Rouen, 
found the terms of the indemnities which they were expected to pay to 
the French extremely harsh.^ But that was, perhaps, an exceptional 
case. On the whole, the terms upon which the English surrendered to 
Charles VU in Normandy and Gascony between 1449 and 1451 were 
not crippling. But the costs of reconquest to the king's financial resources 
were potentially so. The outlay of liquid capital necessitated by these 
campaigns was immense. To the costs of bribery, those of the standing 
army, the artillery, the sappers, miners, and pioneers had to be added.' In 
whatever manner the kis^ fought his war,hecouldneverletitpay foritselE 

What was more, conquests had to be retained. Writing to James H, 
king of Scotland, in January 1457, Charles VU observed: 

1 Bossuat, Suriemus, 344-5. for money (ABP, E.702, no. 8). 

2 Stevenson, i, 296. ^ B.M., Add. Ch. 4069 (29 January 1451); 

3 B.N. MS. fr. 32511, foL 142' (account of Stevenson, 11, 619-34, for these, and other, 
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. . . although his obedience is . . . much enlarged, and all the kingdom 
. . . more valued and rcnewncd in many places, nevertheless the king's 
responsibility, both for his troops as for the costs of paying them, is 
no less than what it was beforehand. For, at the time when the English 
occupied Normandy and Guyenne, the king had only to defend 
certain frontiers and places, which were known and ordained, and 
were well provided for and established, as the case required. And if the 
English decided to conduct greater campaigns, the king was informed 
of them early and in good time, and knew their strength, and which 
way they would come, so as to prepare for them as was necessary. But 
at present the king has to watch all the coastline daily . . . from Spain 
to Picardy, which amounts to more than 450 leagues of land; in which 
he has continually to keep men-at-arms in great numbers and in great 
strength, pay their wages, who do not move £:om the said places, and 
in such a way that all the revenue of Normandy (which is one of the 
finest parts and greatest revenues of this kingdom) could not suffice, 
by 100,000 firancs, to pay the men-at-arms detailed to guard the 
same. . . 

The king's purpose was, in part, to convince the king of Scotland that 
he was unable to assist him in invading England. But his words, written 
at St-Priest in the Dauphine, were a realistic assessment of the problems 
which followed reoonquest. Apart fi:om anxiety about the dubious 
loyalty of recently regained areas, he was obHged to meet the costs of 
watching the coastline and keeping the standing army in garrisons and 
billets in Normandy and Gascony. The army had either to be employed 
or demobihsed. If it was disbanded, anarchy might follow. Men whose 
lives had been given over to acts of violence could not be cscpcctcd to 
retire peacefully to their places of origin. After the recovery of Guyenne, 
in June 1451, the king was entertaining the possibility of an Italian cam;- 
paign in order to employ the companies of ardmumce,* As it was, the 
taking of Bordeaux by Talbot in October 1452 demonstrated that the 
retention of reconquered areas was not to be considered a cause £oc com- 
placency.' So sudden and unexpected was that reversal of fi>rtune that his 
advisers seem to have become almost obsessed with the possibility of 
further English descents. In October 1452 even the espionage service had 
failed in its task. In subsequent years the king's officers were only too 

1 Stevenson, i, 341-2- (i959). I37- 

* Sec V. Ilardi, 'The Italian League, ^ Vale, TRHSt 5th series, xix (1969), 

Francesco Sforza and Cliarles VII 124-6. 
(i454r-6x)*. Studies in (he Raudssmee, vi 
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eag^ to tell him the 'news of the Baglish anny' which was constantly 
about to descend on the Norman coast. In September 1454, fi>r example, 
such news was brought to the king on behalf of the constable, the arch- 
bishop of Narbonne, 'and others of the council of the said lord being in 
Normandy'.! Such, fears were to outlive Charles VII. From the surviving 
documentation, an impression of the king's reaction to less disturbing 
news can be gained. The accounts of Mathicu Bcauvarlct, receiver- 
general in Langucdoil, list the rewards given to those who brought news 
of the victories over the English. 

In November 1450 Orval, the herald of Charles II, lord of Albrct, was 
given 41/. tottriiois for bringing the first news of the defeat of the English 
outside Bordeaux, known to the Gascons as the Male Journadc, to the king 
at Montbazon.2 In May 145 1 Guyenne Herald received 27/. 105. tournois 
for bringing the news of the fall of Blaye to the king at Poitiers.^ £sper- 
ance, pursuivant of Jean de Bourbon, count of Clermont, was given the 
same reward as Albret's herald, for telling the king of the surrender of 
Bayonne in August 1451.* He learnt of the taking of Bourg £:om An- 
goulcmc, herald of the count of Angoul6me» and also of the capitulation 
of St-Macaire, Duras and Sauveterre fix>m a servant of the count of 
Armagnac.^ The magnates were evidently anxious to assure him of their 
active participation in the work of reconquest. In turn, the king had 
messengers riding post-haste to carry the good news to those of his loyal 
(and not so loyal) subjects who were less diiecdy concerned with the 
campaigns. In August 1451 Briant, pursuivant of the count of St-Pol, was 
dispatched to the dukes of Burgundy and Orleans, bearing news of the 
£dl of Bayonne.* Others were sent on £u:-flung missions to bring the 
glad tidings to the princes and powers of Christendom. On 17 October 
1453, for example, one Louis Tondart was dispatched firom Toulouse to 
Rome, 'carrying to certain of my lords of the household of our Holy 
Father the news of the surrender of the dty of Bordeaux and of all the 
land of Bordelais and Guyenne'.^ It was fitting that thanks should be 
given to God for His fiivourable judgement on behalf of the Valois claim. 
Hence, on 3 r August 1450, the king wrote to the chapter of the cathedral 
at Chartres. To celebrate and give thanks for the reduction of Normandy, 



1 Sec B.M., Add. Ch. 4074. Abo 407S. 
4087-8, 4090; A.N., K.67, no. 13. 
« B.N. MS. fr. 32511. fol. 142^. 
» Ibid., foL 143^. 
« Ibid., fbL 144'. 
•Ibid.,foL 145*. 



* Ibid., foL 146''. In a letter to die king 
from Dunois it was said that the surrender 
of Bayonne was preceded by a 'miracle' 
in the ifaape o£z white croii in liie aky. 
See MS. fr. 5008, fi)L 183^ and Beaucouct, 

V, 52 n. I. 

7 BJ>I. MS. fr. 26082, no. 66164. 
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processions and masses were to be said throughout the nietropolitan 
churches and cathedrals of the kingdom.'^ An annual procession and mass 
was founded in perpetuity by the king, to take place on 12 August - 
the day on which Cherbourg surrendered, thereby bringing the recovery 
of Normandy to its conclusion. Similar commemorations followed the 
reduction of Gascony in 1453.2 Amid the euphoria of victory there was 
no room for doubts or fears. 

Yet the circimistances in which victory was achieved could give the 
king and his advisers cause &r concern. The strains imposed by the costs 
of war could not be effectively absorbed by his revenues. Tlic absence 
of a financial budget for the 1450s means that exactly how much the cam- 
pa%ns of leconquest actually cost Charles VII is not known. In an assess- 
ment of contnbutbns to an aide granted by the Three Estates of Lai^ne- 
doc at Montpellier in the spring of 1453 it was observed that the tax was 
justified by the king's evident necessity.' He intended to make war in 
order to recover Gascony that stunmer. But he had also, it was said, to 
'provide fi>r other firontiers, both in Normandy and elsewhere, which 
things will not be possible £or him to undertake nor finance, given the 
very heavy extraordinary expenses which he must bear . . .'. Tl^se were 
incurred in paying his 'great lords*, as well as the troops of the companies 
o£ ordoruuvicc and the artillery. Hence heavy taxation was unavoidable in 
both Languedoil and Langucdoc in 1453.^ To hold Normandy, while 
undertaking a campaign ot reconqucst, for the second time, in Guyenne, 
imposed a tremendous strain on a fmancial administration which did not 
permit the speedy raising of large sums of liquid capital. The war effort 
could not wait for the inevitable delays which attended the collection of 
taxation - the bargaining, haggling and administrative laggardness which 
that process had always involved. A recourse to more direct methods of 
realising vast amounts of hquid capital was highly desirable in the spring 
and siunmer of 1453. It was to the person of his argent icr - the keeper of 
the office responsible for the day-to-day supply of his household -that 
the king turned. 

Jacques Occur had been appointed argentier in 1438.' An obscure early 



* Stevenson, i, 307-9. 

« See B.N. MS. fr. 26081, no. 6592. Also 

Doamunts historic sur ta W/fe de ABttau 

(Millau, 1930), 32S-9',Memoires ^ la 
Societe dcs Antiqtiaircs dc I'Ouest, 1840 
(Paris, 1844), 408, for a 'great fire' and 
Other loyal demomtratiom at Poitiers on 
aojuly X453. 



* A.N., K.69, nos 4-4''. 
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5 For what follows see M. MoUat, 
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career in the xoyal tnint at Paris led him into the service of the king's 
household. As argentier he set up 'a sort of hazaar' where the king and his 
court provided themselves with clothes, jewels, plate, arms and armour, 
tapestries, and with liquid capital^ The argentene was the pawn^-shop of 
the court Its warehouse was permanently established at Tours, while the 
argentier himself accompanied die king on his constant travels, serving 
on diplomatic and financial missions as occasion arose. By the late 1440s 
his fortune was immense, and he was engaging in production of silks, 
and ot arms and armour, for which the argaitcric acted as a marketing 
department. His company, with its agents and branches at Florence, 
Genoa, Bruges and London, possessed a capital of 3,500 florins. The 
Medici Boitcga di Sicta had capital assets of about 5,000 florins.^ The scale 
of Jacques Coeur's enterprise was thus considerable. He was the greatest 
shipowner in France, sending his galleys into tlie Levant from the ports 
of Provence. From 1447 he was exploiting the mineral deposits of the 
Lyonnais and Beaujolais, striking silver coin with them, and exporting 
it to the Levant. His house at Bourgcs has been aptly described as a 
palace, and still stands to bear witness to his affluence. As a royal com- 
missioner on finances, he had been made responsible for the farming out 
of the king's revenues in Languedoc. This was, perhaps, the key to his 
fortune. It has been said that it was as if he poss^sed *a current account 
on the fnianccs of the provinces of the Midi'.' In 1441, it was alleged, he 
had robbed the king of over 2,000/. tmtmois by farming out the revenues 
fixsm the &irs of Pdzenas and Montignac for less than the sum for which 
the lessees actually rendered account.^ Above all, he vm thought to 
have been lending the king his own income, and charging interest for 
it. 

The value of such a fortune at a time of crisis was obvious. By marshal- 
ling his reserves, Jacques Corar could supply liquid capital to the king in 
very much less time than the normal machinery. As Professor Mollat 
has pointed out, Coeur had amassed by 1449 'the enormous capital neces- 
sary for the liquidation of the Hundred Years War'.^ His subordinates in 
the king's financial administration were often his agents in his private 
enterprises. Men such as GuillaumedeVarye held offices in the fnianccs, and 
there were six receivers of the king's taillcs and aides among his servants.* 



1 Moll.it, op. cit, 194. For Cceur as a 
supplier of arnis and armour to Charles 
Vir$ court sec ABSHF, ii (1864), 3a. 
* Molkc, op. dL, aoa. For the scale of Ms 
fortune see CEH, 'm, 488-9. 
> Mollat, op. dt., ao4. 
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* Mollat, op. dt., 195. 
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(P^ 1953). ii» 178-9. 
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The extent to which he was conuuccmg liis own business with royal 
revenues is evident from an account roll showing the sums paid by 
Eticnne Petit, treasurer-general of Langucdoc, from the proceeds of 
the royal salt granaries there. Between February 1449 and March 1450, 
Cocur had received 10,000/. tournois to meet the costs ot building and 
maintaining his ships and galleys in the ports of Langucdoc.^ The only 
other recipient listed in the account was the king himself. Charles had 
also taken 10,000 liurcs from this source, for unspecified purposes, at 
Tours, at*the abbey of Grestain near Honfleur*, and at Alen^on, between 
February 1449 and Alarch 1450.^ King and argentier were in league as 
holders of current accounts on the fmances of the kingdom. As long as 
Coeur could supply the king with what he wanted -ready money -the 
fount of royal €xvom flowed. In the spring and summer of 145 1 he lent 
Charles the very large sum of 70,680/. Untmois to finance the first expe- 
dition to Guyenne.* He was to have been repaid by an assignment on 
the revenues of Poitou. But, late in July of that year, Coeur was arrested 
on the king's order and imprisoned at TaiUebourg.^ 

The charges levelled against him were singularly nebulous. He was 
said to have been responsible £br the death of Agn^ Sorel on 9 February 
1450. The rumour was that he had poisoned her.^ He was also accused of 
'conspiring against the king's person', ahhough no evidence appears to 
have been adduced in support of the charge. It was not until 29 May 
1453 that a formal condemnation was issued by the king.^ From August 
1451 until May 1453 Cocur was kept in jail -at Taillebourg, Lusignan, 
and Poitiers. All the while, his resources were in the king's hands. His 
enemy, the Florentine Otto Castellain, was appointed argcntkrP Not only 
did the king gain from Cccur's deposition. The edict of condemnation 
stipulated tliat ail his goods were to be put up for sale at what amounted 
to public auctions, in which they were to be sold to tlic highest bidder.^ 
The proceeds were to go to the king. Jean Dauvet, the king's proctor- 
general in the Paris Parlement, was empowered to conduct a full inquiry 
into the whereabouts and state of all Ccrur's possessions. This began on 
I June 1453 and was not completed until July I457.' The value of the 
former argetttiers possessions is evident from many pages in Dauvet*s 
detailed Journal, in which he recorded his day-by-day business durii^ the 



^ B.N., MS. fr. 26079, no* ^H5- * Danret, i, 5-14. 

2 Ibid., no 6145. ▼ Bcaucourt, vi, II9, 

3 Dauvet, 11, 564-5. ■ Dauvet, i, 15. 
* See Beaucourt, v, 104-^. • Ibid, v-x. 
■nnd^ 106-7. 
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conduct of the inquiry. Most revealing, perhaps, is an entry for 5 July 
1453. Dauvet wrote: 

It was conunanded that Jean de Neufbourg, bourgeois and merdiant, 
Gilbert, the king's goldsmith, Jean Boudenier and oiher money- 
changers of Tours, should come to me, and their opinion was sou^t 
on what should be done with the salt-cellars and odier gold jewds . . . 

[owned by Coeur] and if it would be more profitable to keep them 

or ... to break them up and send them to the Mint and have money 
made firom them; and Neufbourg, Boudenier, Gilbert and ^ odio: 
money-changers, and also . . . Otto Castellain, Bri9onnet and I widi 
them - seeing that the king is at present at his conquest of Guyenne, 
and demands every day diat all the money that can be found should 
be sent to him - were all agreed that all the above-mentioned salt- 
cellars, except that which has the figure of the Moorish girl, and that 
made of mother of pearl, should be broken up. . . 

To the salt-cellars were added some gold chains and other objects of 
precious metal. The precious stones were removed fiom them, and the 
rest sent to be melted down at the Mint* It was by such acts of fiscal 
vandalism that the second Guyenne eacpedition was financed. Hie diarges 
drawn up against Coeur in May 1453 attempted to justify the arbitrary 
act by which he had been arrested and deposed two years previously. 
He had struck 'false* money; he had trafficked with the Saracens; he had 
forged a matrix of a small seal identical to the king's secret seal; and he 
had swindled the king of the revenues in Languedoc.^ It was, perhaps, 
hardly fortuitous that the king had allowed him to behave in this way 
imtil the summer of 145 1. His enemies, especially Anthoine de Chabannes, 
were quite prepared to testify against him.'* Some of his factors and ser- 
vants were not conspicuous for their loyalty to him after his fall. It was 
easy to produce evidence of corrupt practice and use it against the king's 
principal creditor. Louvet had suffered that fate in 1425.^ In the financial 
emergency of 1451-3, such methods must have seemed a simple means 
of solving die problems of meeting the costs of reconquest. But Cccur 
may well have been riding for a fall, whatever the direction of the king's 
policy. There was a growing danger that he would run out of liquid 
capital. His investments in land, ships, and other assets could have led 
to a loddi^ up and 'fireezing' of his capital assets. Most dangerously of 

1 Dauvet, i, 34. * See Beancxmit^ "Le Ptoois de Jacques 

* IlwL, 34, 35-^. Coem', RQH, xchr (1890), 466-7- 

* Ibid., 7-ix. * See above, 38. 
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all, his agents were being forced to make advances with their own 
money .1 It was hardly surprising that men such as Otto Castehain, his 
factor, did nothing to help their master after his fall from grace. 

In the king's edict of condemnation of 29 May 1453, Cocur was 
declared guilty of fmancial peculation, breaking oi royal ordinances, 
lese-majestey 'and other crimes'.^ The principal charge upon which he had 
been initially arrested - the poisoning of Agnes Sorel - was not substanti- 
ated. Charles's edict merely stated that 'with regard to the poisoning, 
because the case is not yet ready to be judged for the moment, we make 
no judgement on it at present'.' Almost two years bad elapsed since the 
accusation was brought. If evidence could not be adduced by that time, 
at would never be. When Louis XI came to reopen the case, in May I4<S2, 
Coeur's defiaideis claimed before the Parlement diat Chades VII had 
promised to exonerate him if he was ibund innocent of the charges of 
conspiracy and poisoning. But the prosecuting advocate replied that *he 
knew nothing of this, and no mention was made of it in the entire proch, 
and it is not acceptable for anyone to allege something whidi comes 
&om the king widiout letters patent on the matter'.* The king's views 
on the affair can only be deduced from his public utterances. Charles 
acknowledged Cccur's services to him, and took into account a letter 
from Pope Nicholas V in his favour. He was not condeimied to death. 
He was to perform a penance bciore the king's proctor; to buy back 
a Christian slave whom he had, allegedly, sold to the Saracens; and to 
restore to the king, 'for the sums extorted, taken and unduly exacted 
from our land and subjects', the sum of 100,000 ecus. He was also fmed 
a further 300,000 ccus^ and banished perpetually from the kingdom.^ 
When the proceeds from the sale of his goods and the seizure of his plate 
and jewels were added to these enormous sums, the extent of the king's 
profit from Cceur's deposition was clear. 

Charles's personal involvement in the affair remains difficult to assess. 
It is known dut he personally presided over the meetings of the grand 
cottseil and odier notables summoned to ddOiberate on die affitir in June 
1452 and May 1453.* He had no qualms about keeping the argenHer in 
prison widiout formal trial for the better part of two years. But it was 
characteristic diat neidier gratitude nor justice was shown by him to 
servants of whom he had decided to rid himselE It was alleged, moreover, 
that Coeur had raised money by false pretences which involved the king 

1 Mollat, in Hommage i . . . Fibvre, l8l. * See Beaucourt, op. dt, 465. 

2 Dauvct, I, 13-14, 5 Dauvcr, i, 14, 20. 

3 Ibid., 14. 6 Beaucourt, v, 117-18, 124-5. 
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personally in liis dealings. In die edict of condemnation, endorsed 'by the 
king in Us coundl' at Lusiguan, it was said diat 

. . . it was also discovered . . . that while die marriage of our very dear 
and much loved daughter Jeanne was being n^otiated widi our very 
dear and loved cousin, the count of Clermont, the same Jacques Cceur, 
moved by great avarice and not having our interest and honour before 
his eyes, as he should, had said to the lords of Canillac and La Fayette, 
and odien who had come to our town of Chinon ... on behalf of 
our very dear and loved cousm die duke of Bourbon, for die negotia- 
tion of the said marriage treaty, diat they would get no^ere widi us 
. . . unless we first were given 2,000 icus widi which to play at dice 
and take our pleasures at the Christmas foasts which were then about 
to take place; and diat for die said sum ... he had taken obligations 
and sealed letters firom the said lords ^ 

But it was said that the king had never entertained any such notion. 
His honour was gravely compromised by CocurV behaviour. Perhaps 
die shght was dc^ly fob. Coeur had at least convinced the two lords. 
Ihe £ict diat diey had zgued to die proposal might suggest diat it may 
have conformed to what diey knew, or suspected, about die king's 
behaviour on such occasions.* That his behaviour towards Cocur himself 
was in keeping widi what is known of Charles's character is revealed 
by the manner of his arrest. It was extremely sudden. Only on the very 
eve of his arrest was Cocur aware that his foture was in jeopardy. Hb 
wifo, his son, Jean Coeur, archbishop of Bourges, and his servants knew 
nodiing of his impending downfall. They had received letters firom Coeur 
only two or diree days before die royal com missioners responsible for 
making an inventory of his goods arrived at Bourges early in August 
145 1. In them he wrote that 'he was as much in the kini^'s favour as he 
had ever been, whatever was said about it, and for this reason one should 
not fear his arrest'.^ This may have been a reassuring gesture on ins part. 
The tenor of the king's edict of condemnation suggests that he had been 
informed upon at some time before that date. Charles had had 'certain 
inquiries' made into Cccur's behaviour before the end of July 1451. The 
upshot of these investigations was the scrutiny of their findings by the 
king, his council and other officers 'for a long time' when he was at 
Taillebourg between 7 and ^0 July.^ According to his heirs, Coeur was 

^ Danvet, 1, 9. The matriagff took place in * Dauvec^ ^ 15a. 
1447- *Ibid.,S-<5. 
* See below, 189-4. 
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arrested on 31 July.^ His letters to them, despite their evident concern to 
allay any fears about the future, suggest tliat he was just becoming aware 
of what was happening at Taillcbourg. It is curious that the accusation 
of poisoning Agnes Sorcl was made by Jeanne do Vcndomc, lady of 
Mortagne, almost eighteen months after that cvcnt.^ That the allegation 
was a fabrication appears likely from the fact that she too was fmcd and 
banished by the king. As a^7/e d'hotmeur of the queen's household, she 
was no doubt privy to the secret intrigues of the court. The fact that she 
held her tongue until July 1451 must give rise to suspicion. In tbe event, 
Coeur was condemn^, as Louvet had been condemned, merely for 
financial and administrative malpractices. 

But Jeanne de Venddme and her husband, Francois de Montb^xm, 
may have had less disinterested motives for testifying against the argentier 
in the summer of 1451. Both were Coeur's debtors. He had lent Jeanne 
de Venddme the sum of 500 icus on 26 March 1448.' This was still unpaid 
in January 1457. Gceur possessed some kind of hold over die goods of 
Jeanne and Francois de Montb&on - probably an assignment for the 
repayment of thcdr debts to hun.^ There was, perhaps, good reason for 
thdr bdiaviour towards dieir creditor. The king, by deposing his argentier 
at a time when he was gready in his debt, was behaving in a similar 
fashion. Foreclosure had become the prerogative not of the creditor, but 
of the debtor. There was, perhaps, a grain of truth in the tart observation 
of Coeur's sons at a later date: they alleged that the king had taken 100,000 
francs from Coeur's fortune 'for the conduct of his wars'.^ Ultimately, 
a very much greater sum had been realised from the affair. The king was 
keeping a watchful eye on Jean Dauvet's conduct of die business. He 
gave Dauvet an audience on three occasions. On 22 June 1455 Dauvct 
came to the king at 13ois-Sire-Am6, near Bourges, to 'make his rever- 
ence' and tell him of the progress which the inquiry was making.^ Charles 
told him that he would summon him to hear more fully about the 
matter. This seems to have been done on 4 September 1456, when Dauvet 

came to see the king at Chatelard.^ He told him of the remaining business 
to be concluded, the accounts to be settled, and the debts to be recovered 
in the king's name. Charles ordered him to Bourges so diat the affiur 
might soon be over. Cceur's children were assigned sums of money for 
their upke^, but his house at Lyon was taken into the king's hands.* 

1 Bcaucourt, v, io6 n. 6. • Beaucourt, v, 107 n. I. 

« Dauvet, i, 5-6; Beauooor^ V, IO6-7. * Dauvet, 11, 455, 

• Dauvet, 11, 494. ' Ibid., 482. 

*IUd., I, 185; II. 579. •Ibid., 482-3. 
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On the same day the king settled the problem of what should be done 
about the ransoms of certain English prisoners to which Coeur was 
entitled. His treatment of the case provides an instance of lus ability to 
realise a large sum of money at little or no cost to himself It is with a 
picture of Charles, surrounded by six of liis civil servants, on a September 
day in 1456, diat an account of the king at work can begin. 

II The king at work 

The month of September 1456 was an eventful one for Charles VII. In 
its first w eek the storm broke over the head of the dauphin Louis when 
the king learned of his flight to the court of Burgundy.^ The king had 
been in the Bourboniiais during the smnmer months, and, early in Sep- 
tember, was at the casde of Chitelard, near Montlu^on. At Paiis» his 
officers were conducting interrogations of the servants and accomplices 
of Jean II, duke of Alen^on, who had been arrested on 31 May.' Meai^> 
while, the inquiry into the a£uis of Jacques Coeur was in full spate. Jean 
Dauvet was interviewing witnesses and oollecdi^ infi>rmation at Gannat, 
near Nancy, in July and August' On 4 September he came to see the 
king at CMtelard. It is bis Joutnal that gives a fleeting impression of the 
king at work. On that day Charles sat in council with some of his finai^- 
dal officers.^ Master Pierre Doriole, Master Laurens Girard, Otto Castd- 
lain, Jean Bri^onnet, Master Jean de la Lo^ his secretary, and Dauvet 
himself were present They were diere to discuss ihe ransoms of two 
Enghsh prisoners-of-war - George Nevifle, lord Bergavenny, and John 
Buder, son of the earl of Ormond. It had been found that Jacques Cceur 
and Dunois had shared the ransoms between them.s Coeur held three 
parts of each ransom to Dunois's one part. The king had taken Berga- 
vermy into his own hands, giving Ormond to Dunois. But Dunois 
asserted that his one-part share in Bergavenny's ransom was worth far 
more than Coeur's three-part share in that of Ormond. It was also dis- 
covered that Dunois owed Cceur the sum of 3,000 ecus, and Dauvet 
showed the king an obligation of debt which he had found among the 
argentier's papers. To comphcate matters further, Coeur owed Dunois 
700/. touniois. 

The king's decision was a simple one. To compensate Dunois for the 

^See Beanoomt, ti, 95-6, and bdow, * Dauvet, n, 480-1. 

Z69-70. «II»d.,4S3. 

• BN. MS. fr. x844i» fib i-xas^. * IbidL, 483; i, 194* 
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loss of his valuable share in Bcrgavcnny*s ransom, Charles merely wrote 
off and pardoned his debt of 3,000 ecus to Cocur. This was to be done on 
condition that Dunois did not claim any part of the 700/. toumois owed 
him by Cccur. The king, disposing of Cocur's credit in this way, lost little 
in comparison to what he gained. Bergavenny was his prisoner, and 
Dauvct was ordered to sell hnn to whomever would buy liim. By the 
end of the day he had been sold to Jean dc Bueil, the admiral of France, 
for the very large sum of 24,000 ecus. The king agreed to these terms, 
after speaking to Dauvet, and hearing that the prisoner was in danger of 
deatL By wiping out a lelatiyely minor item of debt, the king liad used 
his prerogative over prisoners to good e£fect. It was in such matters that 
astuteness was a particularly valuable asset for a king. There were odier 
items in Ckeur's possession on which he was eager to ky his hands. On 
5 and 6 October 1456 Dauvet had some tapestries valued wiakk were 
hanging in Coeur's great house at Bourges.^ The king's predilection fiir 
'chamibers' of tapestry - that is, complete sets of hangings for beds -is 
known &om various sources.^ Coeur had two of diese at Bourges. One 
set showed scenes £:om the life of 'Nabugotdeiio2or'» and the other was 
'sown' widi winged stags and die kill's anus. There were also wall 
hangings and covers for seats and benches, sewn with the king's arms. 
The lot was valued at 1,465 J ecus, and, in default of bidders, went to the 
king at that price. He paid nothing for the tapestries. The cost was 
merely to be deducted £:om the fines imposed on the unfortunate 
argaitier.^ 

Dauvet had acted on a direct mandate from the king. Such inter- 
ventions suggest considerable application to, and knowledge of, the 
business in hand on the king's part. The conventional picture of his 
behaviour during his later years has been derived from the accounts of 
polemicists, such as Thomas Basin, rather than from the records of 
government. From the rumours and insinuations of Basin and the Bur- 
gundian Jacques du Clercq, allegations of a 'moral collapse' have been 
made against Charles VII.^ Since the death of Agnes Sorcl in February 
1450, the place which she had filled was vacant until April 1454. Andii^ 
de Villequier then died, and his widow, Antoinette de Maignelais, was 
alleged hy contemporaries to have 'given the king what he wanted'.* She 



* Ibid., II, 505-6. See Plate 7. 

2 See B.N. MS. fr. 6750, fol. 9^ (purchase 
of cord and hooks on w hicii to hang the 
'rooms, chambers aiid retreats of the king' 
in 1458)* 



'Davtvet,!!, 506. 

4 See Bcaucourt, vi, 7-9; Vang^um, 

Philip the Good, 132. 
^ Bcaucourt, vi, 8-10. 
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was Sorcl's cousin german - her critics may have been only too deter- 
mined to argue that she must, therefore, have acted hkewise. Remarkable 
diagnoses of 'perversions' have been made for the king. Antoinette dc 
Maignelais, it is argued, acted as procuress for the king's seraglio, which 
accompanied him everywhere. On the basis of gossip recounted by 
Jacques du Clercq, the king has been accused of using Antoinette de 
Maignelais to procure 'teenage girls . . . from among the French nobil- 
ity'.^ But du Clercq contradicts himself. At one point he writes that the 
'five or six damoiselles* whom she kept were 'of humUe birth', but were 
dressed as queens.^ He then goes on to tell a story about a nobleman's 
eighteen-year-old daughter from Arras who was sent to court by her 
evil father.^ The insinuation is that Antoinette was acting as the nutdame 
of a royal brotheL To say that is not necessarily to imply any 'perver- 
sions' on the part of die king. Hie moral of die tale was drawn by du 
Clercq in terms of paternal meanness on the part of die nobleman radier 
than royal perversion. 

A furdier dilution made against die king atdustimewashisinaooesst- 
bility. Thomas Basin set out £e charge in bis vituperative prose: 

He [Charles VII] disliked staying in large towns, especially Pads; he 
did not willingly live in towtts or in places where diere were many 
people, but in litde towns or casdes around Bourges or Tours, where 
diere was litde and scanty accommodation, except for liimself and his 
entourage. He sought out such retreats so that he could keep the troop 
of whores which surrounded him more fireely and quietly, and so diat 
he could more fully pursue his pleasures, taking care that be should be 
disturbed only by the least troublesome of matters. Great harm came 
to the kingdom in diis way; diepeopleof thekingdomandtheprovinceB 
were rarely granted audience or access to his presence; but die gnawing 
dogs of die court acted as intermediaries, those flatterers and ministers 
to bis pleasures, by whose work the trudi rarely readied his ears, and 
even more rarely was advice given by diem in the public interest. . . 

Basin was writing during the winter of his discontent -as an exile from 
France, twenty years after the events which be purported to describe.^ 
After all, there could be other reasons for a prince to shtm large centres 
of population, and to prefer ibe security of bis retreats. The image of 

* Vau^ian, op. dt., 132. s ibid., i, viii-x, xvi, where his Histoire de 

* Quoted in Beaucourt, vi, 9. Charles VII is dated by its editor to 
« Ibid., 10. 1471-2. 

4 Basto, XI. 306. 
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an idle, negligent king, devoted only to his pleasures, must be modified 
by the use of less vivid sources than the works of Tliomas Basin. From 
the sheer volume of Charles's ordinances, the known facts of his 
itinerary, his surviving letters, and the scanty records of the work of 
his council, an impression of constant and unremitting assiduity seems 
to emerge. With so many cares and concerns before him, the king per- 
haps deserved at least some of his pleasures. Chastellain, although making 
the statutory condemnation of his morals and of his 'days of recrea- 
tion . . . with women', admitted that he possessed 'marvellous industry'.^ 
He saw all kinds of men at preordained hours, and their attendance was 
obligatory. He spent, said Chastellain, 'one hour with ecclesiastics, 
another with nobles, another with foreigners, another with artisans, 
armourers, si^e-ei^ineers, bombardiers and similar people; he remem- 
bered their business and their fixed day; no one dared to put them ofiT.* 
It is a picture whidi can be substantiated firom the surviving evidence. 

First, in order to gain some impression of the king's activities at ibis 
time, bis itinerary fot one year can be established.' In 1451 - the year of 
die first reconquest of Guyenne - he spent his time in, broadly, two areas 
of the kingdom. With the exception of a few days in Paris, and a pilgrim- 
age to the shrine of Ste-Catherine-de-Fierbois, the fint fi>ur months of 
the year were passed at Montils-l^Tours and in die surrounding country- 
side. With the onset of the Guyenne expedition, the king went south- 
wards in the wake of his troops, spending May and June at Poitiers, 
Lusignan and St-Jean-d'Angcly. From July until late September he was at 
Taillebourg, where he remained until the end of the campaign. Most of 
die remainder of the year was spent in Poitou, at St-Maixent and Ville- 
dieu, near Lusignan, until he returned to Montils-lcs-Tours for the 
Christmas period. Throughout the Guyenne expedition he had been kept 
away from the fighting. It was a sensible decision. There was no possi- 
bihty of a recurrence of the threats to his safety which had attended the 
Norman campaign of the previous year. During that ejcpedition he had 
been in the front line with his troops on a number of occasions. When he 
was outside Rouen in November 1449, a lawyer called Vincent de Druy 
had offered to gain possession of his person and hand him over to Somer- 
set and Talbot if they would grant him the chancery of France.^ A far 

1 Chaiilrllatn, 184, 185. UnfiKtunatdy it is fiiU of oontndicdoog 

^ Ibid., 184. and internal inconsistencies. I have 

3 The only attempt to construct a comjdcte selected material from MS. SO84, fols 

itinerary for Charles VII was made by 191' flf. in lliis instance. 

Vallet de Viriville. It is now in B.N. * See Bossuat, SurienneSt 346. 
MSS. fr. nowr. acq. 5083 and 5084. 
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more serious threat to die king's security was made at the si^ of Caen 
in June 1450. 

One means of gaining access to Charles VII was by means of his body- 
guard - the Scots archers and German crossbowmcn who slept fully 
armed in the king's lodgings every night, taking their turn to go on 
sentry duty. As has been seen, they were thought to be susceptible to sub- 
version in 1446.1 Four years later an attempt was alleged to have been 
made by the Enghsh to seduce five of their number during the siege of 
Caen. Robin Campbell, lieutenant of Robert Cunningham, captain of 
the king's men-at-arms and archers, was accused, with four other Scots 
of the bodyguard, of conspiring against the king's pcrson.2 Somerset had 
promised them 4,000 dots and fifty pounds sterling if, with the aid of 
four Englishmen, they took one of the following: Dunois, Andr6 de 
Villequier, Jacques Cceur, or Jean Bureau, treasurer of France. They were 
also to guide a force of 1,500 £nglish out of the town. Of these, £ve 
hundred were to he mounted, and would descend on the king's lodging 
'in order to seize him, and take him to Cherbourg, and put him to flight'.' 
The remaining thousand troops were to go on foot among the Idng's 
artillery, potting torches into the powder kegs and spiking the bom- 
bards. As Charies wrote to James n of Scotland in January 1457, the 
matter was important enot^- as it concerned die persons of the king, 
his lieutenant-general, and the principal o&ers of hk army - to warrant 
proceedii^ for treason.^ Hiese were brought in August 1455 and both 
Robin and John Campbell were condemned to deadi by beheading and 
quartering.^ Despite the pleadings of James H, through his ambassadors, 
Robert Cunningham was not spared banishment from the king's presence, 
though he escaped death.^ With such designs influencing those whose 
function it was to provide for the king's personal security, suspicion fell 
on all those around him. He knew that he could trust no one. With the 
onset of his first proven bout of illness -in September 1455 -the ques- 
tion of survival may have begun to exercise his mind more vigorously 
than it had done for some time past. Natural mistrust was prompted by 
the course of events. 

The king's appearance in the front line was thus fraught with dangers 
- not only from his 'ancient enemies', the English, but from members of 
his own entourage. His normal practice seems to have been to retire to 



^ Sec above, loo-i. 

• B MS. Dupuy 38, £alL By, 

• Ibid., fbL 89V. 

• Stevenson, i, 346-51. 
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a religious house some distance from the actual fighting. During the 
Norman expedition he was lodged at the abbeys of Grestain and Jumicgcs 
(where Agnes Sorcl died) in February 1450. ^ At the time of the threat 
to his safety at Caen, in June, he was at the abbey of Ardenne, just out- 
side the town.'- These Norman monasteries must have been chosen for 
their size and tlieir supposed wealth. They suffered from the descent of 
the king and his entourage upon them. To house the court adequately 
was no mean achievement. His household accounts show diat messengers 
were sent ahead of the king and his train, proclaiming his movements 
and requisitioning billets and lodging > In February 1450, during his 
month's sojourn at Grestain, while his troops were besieging nearby 
Honfleur, die abbot of the house had to be compensated &r tlie costs of 
the visitation. He was also given money 'to rebuild ... his church* - 
whedier its deterioration was due to the war, or to the presence of the 
king's troops, is undear.^ But die monks had Htde choice. Entertainment 
of great nobles was one of their functions, and die presence of die court - 
widi its licentious inmates - was probably no revelation to diem.^ Others 
suffered more direcdy from the king's campaign. The abbot and monks 
of St-Andrc-de-Gouffier, near Falaise, were recompensed for the loss 
of the timber taken from their woods by the king's artillerymen for the 
siege of Falaise.*"' The parishioners of Lcry, Val-de-Rucil, Vauvray and 
Portejoye were similarly compensated for unspecified 'losses and damages* 
sustained by them during the passage of the king's companies of ordon- 
nance through the vicomtc of Pont-de-l'Arche.' Appeasement began on 
the very morrow of reconquest. 

But reconquest was thought to be difficult to achieve without the 
presence, if not the participation, of the king. On 27 July 1453, during 
the second Guyenne expedition, when Charles was some way from the 
theatre of war, he received letters from Guillaume Jouvenel des Ursins 
and Jean d'JEstouteville, lord of Torcy, master of the ctossbowmen.^ The 
king was at Angoul^me. Guillaume Jouvenel and Torcy had lefr An* 
gOulSme on 24 July, and had been empowered by Charles to inquire into 
irregularities in the taking of the town of Castillon by his troops.* On 

1 See Ofil, xnr, 84* 89; Bcaoooart, v, J. Harvey, Gothic England (London, 1947), 

26-7- I73~5- 

• Ord.t XIV, 98; sec above, 138. ^Escouchy, iii, 390. 

• BJ>I. MS. fir. 6750, &L 7^. ? Ibid., 391. 

4 Escoucfay, m, 384-5* ' BJ«I. MS. Dopuy 761, fi»L ai; 

• See tlie extracts from the household book Bcaucourt, v, 465-6. 

of Richard Bcauchamp, earl of Warwick, * B.N. MS. fr. 18442, fols 46'"-47», and 

in Noiuiaady (143 1-2), printed in MS. Duchesne 108, fols 35''-42^ 
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26 July they began to hear the complaiiits of die discontented, and mote 
to the king firomliboume. By nineo'dock on Saturday the 28th, theking's 
reply was in their hands. It was an impressive testimony to the distance 
which the chevaudieufs, or messengers, of the king's stable could cover 
in a short time, Liboume being about sixty miles firom Angoul6me. In 
his letter die king expressed his satisfiicdon at their laboun over the com- 
mission which he had given them.i Torqr had obviously written a 
separate letter, dealing with the urgent necessity for the king to be present 
among his troops. Perhaps it was thought that liis presence might prevent 
the dispute over the manner in which Castillon was taken. Whatever the 
reason, his appearance, he wrote, *has seemed among you over there to 
be necessary for the cutting short of our conquest'. Consequently, 
Charles was ready to leave Angoulemc for the abbey o£ La Couronne on 
the next day. He said that he intended to stay there until Tuesday the 31st, 
in order to collect provisions for the next stage of his itinerary. It was not 
easy for the royal household to move speedily. Owing to scarcity of 
victuals, the king anticipated remaining at Blanzac, about twenty miles 
fix>m Aogouleme, for some time, while food and drink was gathered, 
and carts provided. If it was a matter of real urgency the king would do 
his best to come sooner, but victualling was alleged to be a serious 
problem. 

Meanwhile, the chancellor and Torcy were to arrange lodgings £br 
the king, and supervise the si^ of Fronsac. The king's quartermasters 
would soon be sent to assist diem in their task of finding suitable acconor- 
modation. Oiarles was as good as his word in one respect, £ot he was at 
the abbey of La Couronne, a few miles £rom Angoul^me, on 30 July, and 
wrote fix>m diere to die duke of Savoy.* By 8 Ai^ust he had reached 
Liboume, and was present at the capitulation of die casde of Fronsac. The 
gatAon, claimed Martial dWgne. «nendeced 'for fear of hk pe,^ 
son'.' From there he moved to Montfertant, in die Entre-deuz-Mers, and 
supervised die laying of siege to Bordeaux.^ His presence was vital to die 
course of operations. On 17 September the penalties of resistance to his 
sovereignty were made plain to the garrison ot Cadillac, who were with- 
standing siege, ahhough the walls of the place had been battered by his 
guns.^ On his arrival at the place, they surrendered. The captain was 
executed on his orders. His sovereignty was no longer to be mocked. 

1 MS. Dupuy 761, fol. 21. * Leseur, ir, 19; Escouchy, ii, 56; MS. fr. 

« Beaucourt, v, 464-5. S^Siit fol. 165^, for payment to an esquire 

• Maiddd'Anvergne, ^(sAfes;!^ iSOu *fbr havmg guided tbe kk^ and his 
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Hiroughout September the king remained in the forefront of the recon- 
quest, granting letters of pardon and confirming the agreements by which 
die Gascon towns had surrendered to his captains.^ By October, an 
epidemic had broken out among his troops. Jacques de Chabannes, the 
grand mattre of the household, and Pierre de Beauvau, died of it." A speedy 
conclusion to the campaign was essential. On 19 October Bordeaux 
finally capitulated. The king did not enter the city in person, but left 
Gascony for Poitou. It was the last time diat he was to appear at the 
head of his troops. 

It can be surmised that the active waging oi: war was not to his taste. 
He was, as Chastellain wrote, not bellicose by nature.^ His talents lay 
radicr in the council, and tlic counting-house, at this period of his life. 
There is, however, evidence that he was something of an armchair 
soldier. During the conquest of Normandy, the Genoese Louis Giiibault, 
one of his gunners, was experimenting with a des^ £or a new guiH 
catriage for the king s artillery.^ Between August 1449 and February 
1450, Giribault had been making the gun-carriage at Tours. Owing to 
the king's departure for the campaign of conquest, he could not see work 
in progress. Such was his interest in the project that a model of the inven- 
tion was made for him at Rouen. The object of the ea^eriment was to 
create a gun-carriage which was not drawn by horses, thereby economis- 
ing on the costs of transporting tbe guns firom siege to siege. Giribault 
followed die king fo>m Rouen to Tours, Bemay and Alen^on in Febmary 
and March 1450. Charles perhaps saw the advantages of ceasing to re- 
quistcion horses to draw the artillery. The detrimental e&cts of such 
practices on his loyal subjects who lived in the path of his armies were 
obvious.' Financial advantage was perhaps accompanied by solicitude- 
loyalty had, especially in areas of rcconquest, to be encouraged and sus- 
tained. But it was in the financing of war that the king's abilities - as has 
been observed from the case of Jacques Coeur - were more productively 
employed. War was best left to the soldiers. 'I'he facts of war,' Charles 
wrote in January 1457, *are matters which must be understood and 
appreciated by die cye.'^ The advice of captains and counsellors should 
be sought on sucli affairs. But the scrutiny of finances was one means 
whereby tactics and strategy were rendered possible. A king's successes 
in batde were not gained exclusively by his generals. 



1 For letters issued by him at St-Macaire 
see A.N., JJ.182, nos i, 13 (September 
1453). 

s BcaooouEt; 281. 
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Henri Baudc, poetaster rather tkm poet, but one of the king's financial 
officers in Bas-Limousin, could testify to his concern foe his finances. He 
inspected 'the complete state of his finances,' wrote Baude, 'and had it 
calculated in his presence, for he understood it very welL'^ He reserved 
part of Wednesday, and all of Friday and Saturday, for the expedition 
of financial business. Account rolls, certificates, warrants and quittances 
were signed by him personally. Baude's statement is borne out by sur- 
viving documents. Each page ot a register recording the distribution of 
aides pour Ic fait de la guerre between October 1454 and September 1455 
is signed in the king's hand.^ Sometimes the king's signature served as 
a certificate of authenticity, whereby a fmancial officer's disbursements 
were warranted by the king. Payments made by Mac6 de Launoy, 
receiver-general in Normandy, were thus authenticated in April 1454 
by the king at Montils-lcs-Tours, Charles having scrutinised the account 
roll which was drawn up for audit by tlie higher officers in the Chambre 
des Comptes? Similarly, Pierre de Janouillac rendered his accoiuit for the 
distribution of the king's New Year's Day presents (etrennes) in 1452, 
dting 'aroll of parchment signed at the end in the king's hand' as sufficient 
warrant for the payments which he had made.* At Montsoreau, in 
December 1459, Charles certified to his getis des comptes diat Jean Artaut, 
constable of Bordeaux, had been ordered to disburse revenues from 
Guyenne, largely in oida to pay for building work on the casdes of Hi 
and Trompette at Bordeamc As late as 1 3 March 1461 Charles was signing 
Artaut's account rolls at Bourges, although his s^nature shows every 
sign of debility.^ 

These accounts were perhaps among the last diat he signed. They ran 
firom September 1459 until S^tember 1466, and were audienticated £ot 
die Easter audit of 1461. Wben die account for expenditure on die king's 
household between i October 1460 and 31 March 1461 came to be 
rendered, it was said diat certain payments which were normally re- 
corded 'in a roll signed in the king's hand' were not warranted.* This was 
because Charles had sufiered a 'severe illness' during die period covered 
by the account. He was unable to sign warrants, and, from the shakincss 
of his signature on 13 March 1461, had then only just sufficient strength 
to hold a pen.' The clerk's entry in the household account suggests that 



^ Vallet de Virivillc, Nouuelles recherches 
sur Henri Bauie (JhaoB, 1855)* xo» 11; 
cf. Qiastdlain, ii, x86. 
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such an omission was accounted tor only by exceptional circumstances. 
But he enjoyed sufficient respite from his illness to be able to sign his 
last surviving letter-missive on 1 5 May, two months before his death. ^ What 
this evidence seems to point to is the fict that Henri Baude's statement 
was not merely part of a tendentious panegyric on the virtues ot the 
king. His physical health is a subject to which further discussion will be 
devoted.^ Until the autumn of 1455, it was relatively sound. It is from 
the months before that illness afflicted him that some of the most precious 
evidence for his actual behaviour is to be derived. The survival of a 
roister recording the business o£lm grand cotiseil for the months of April 
to June 1455 provides a unique picture of the kuig at work.* It offers a 
test case against which to set other evidence. The accusations of both 
contemporaries and later critics can be evaluated in the light of the cold 
&cts whidi it discloses. 

A prima facie case for the kuig's retirement from the business of goven^ 
ment could be made fix>m the fact that he presided in person over bis 
coundl only twice during these three mondis.^ But such evidence is 
deceptive. A number of notes made by the secretaries -who wrote up the 
register suggests that he was consulted, presumably in his 'retreat', on 
many of the more important issues before the council. His observations 
have been preserved m the form of marginal annotations.^ Where no 
royal assent, or dissent, is recorded, the name of the secretary responsible 
for expediting the council's decision is recorded in the margin of each of 
the forty folios. 

Medieval government presupposed delegation. On many matters, the 
small, workaday council was adequate to deal with routine business 
without the king's presence. A disputed election to die bishopric of Alct 
was discussed on 1 8 June 1455 by a council of five, and a similar, though 
more serious, incident at Albi by six councillors on 21 April.* The need 
to ensure the safekeeping of the bishop of Albi s fortified places - no doubt 
excluding the cathedral - led to an intervention by the king. He warned 
the council that if an error was found by the Paris ParlmeiU in the judge- 
ment given against Robert Dauphin, one claimant to the see, recovery 
of the fortified places horn, the other party might be very difficult^ Such 
intervendoiis presuppose the submission of the small council's decisions 
to the king for advice and approval. His presence was, however, deemed 
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essential on occasions of greater significance. On 19 and 20 May he pre- 
sided over die council at Boui^es.^ A large body of secular lords, clergy 
and dvil servants made up the council on these days. They were gathered 
together in order to receive the ambassadors of James n of Scotland. 
When die bishop of Galloway gave him letters firom his sovereign, 
Charles said diat he would be heard on the following day. This was done. 
A very large assembly - including the counts of Foix, Etanipes, Maine, 
Ncvcrs, Richcmont, La Marchc, Sanccrre, Dunois and the lord of Albret 
- was gathered.'- The ambassadors then requested a private audience with 
the king. This was granted, and they were asked to confer with Dunois, 
Pierre Doriole and the Scots captain of the king's guard, on the prickly 
question of the Campbell-Cunningham plot. 

It has been observed that *a crude counting of attendances is hardly an 
assessment of influence'.^ This must hold good, above all, when the 
attendances ot the king in his grand cotiscil are computed. A Scottish 
embassy was on a di£ereut level from a disputed election, appointment 
or redgnation from an office or benefice. The 'influence* of the king can 
more accurately be measured by his recorded observations, whether he 
was present or not in the council. It is worth examining each of those 
observations. On 31 May 1455 eleven members of the council were di*- 
cussing complaints brought by Pey Berland, archbishop of BordeatDC, 
s^;ainst the behaviour of the king s officers in his recendy reconquered 
diocese.^ Ecclesiastical courts were being prevented firom hearing cases 
on real estate and contracts. Hie archbishop also objected to certain 
points in die ordinances issued recendy on die administration of justice 
in Guyenne by die kmg's commission's.^ Charles's reaction was noted 
by die secretary in die following manner: 

The king makes a certain amount of difficulty over this reply, because 
tliosc of his grand conseil arc not informed of what rights the archbishop 
of Bordeaux, from ancient times, has been accustomed to enjoy, nor 
whether he has been accustomed to do so from times past, nor whether 
he can do so by law. And, because the said lord [the king] would not 
wish to remove anything from the Church, he wishes that this point 
should be well debated, so that nothing is done about it which would 
be on his conscience. . . 

1 Valois Coiiseil, 264-7. competences en Guyemie recouvrec', 

* Ibid., 266-7. Annales de la FacuUi de droit de V University 

* Lewis, op. dt., xa8. de Bordeaux, siriejuridifue, iii (ips^), 

4 Valois, Cmsdl, 303-4. ^''3-79 (tr. in Recovery ofFrante, 8a-lOl). 

A Ibid., 303; G. Hubiecht, 'Jiuisdictions et * Valois, C«m«7, 303. 
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Accordingly, the council referred the complaint to Jean iiurcau, com- 
missioner on the exercise of justice in Guycnnc, to discover what moved 
the commissioners to make such ordniances. The king approved this step. 
An appearance of concern for the liberties of the Church was always 
politic. Past precedent was a sound basis for present action, especially in 
a conquered land. Similar caution was exercised by the king on the ques- 
tion of tax exiemption for lay tenants of the Church at Bordeaux. They 
were, the council dedcied, to be taxed v^th the other inhabitants, but the 
king would only assent if it was found that, by law, they were no more 
esKmpt 'than the others of this kingdom'.^ Taxes on wine which tlie 
council wished to impose on the clergy were, again, only to be taken 
'according to ancient custom'. Without the king s assent, the council 
could evidently do nothing. Further information was to be gathered hom 
Jean Bureau, who was at Bordeaux and knew the situation there. In 
another case, a firm native greeted a decision of the council. On 12 
June 1455 nine members of llie council heard a petition fiom die inhabi- 
tants of Narbonne.^ Hiey desired the king's permissioii to levy a tax on 
salt, the proceeds of which would help to keep die bridges over the river 
Aude in good repair. Jacques Cccur had prevented them from levying it 
previously. The council agreed that they could levy the tax for a period 
often years. But the king's reply took the form of a veto. 'The king,* 
wrote the secretary, 'has not mandated this action, and has said that he 
will not do so without his officers of Languedoc, and that one should 
wait to speak with them about it when they arc over here.'*'* Four months 
later, on 10 October, the petition was granted, 'by the king in his coun- 
cil', and Adam Rolant drew up the formal letters which confumed it.^ 
The influence of the royal ofiicers in Languedoc might be discerned in 
the stipulation that the receivers of the tax were to be appointed by, and 
to render account to, *the people of our council in the land of Languedoc'.^ 
The king's domaine and taxes were to be in no way diminished as a result 
of the grant. Council, civil servants, and subjects had eachstaked their respeo 
tive claims. But the driving force behind such actions lay widi the king. 

In many cases the king was content to endorse the council's decision, 
and the secretary simply wrote, 'It seems well to the king'.* His inter- 
ventions, when they Rented fiom the council, seem to have been 
moved largely by two considerations. First, the necessity of observing 
past precedent and former l^jslation - even that of his enemies; and 

1 Valois, ConseU, 304. * OrJ., XIV, 367-9. 

2 Ibid , 313. «Ibid., 3<S8. 

*Ibid., 313. * Valois, Ccnseil, 303, 297, 301. 
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secondly, a desire on his part to see that those of his officers who would be 

particularly concerned with the affair should be properly consulted. 
Such actions on his part served as a brake on the resolutions of the council. 
Implementation ot decisions on certain important issues could thus be 
retarded by royal initiative. 'It seems well to the king,' wrote his secretary 
opposite an entry relating to certain demands made by Charles II, lord of 
Albrct, "as long as one takes time.'^ To deliberate slowly, and then to act 
quickly, was a commonplace maxnn of medieval and Renaissance state- 
craft. As has been argued, the king's behaviour might contorm to this 
notion. But what actually happened during those thirty-six sessions of his 
council of which some record has survived? First of all, who were the 
most r^ular and assiduous attenders? As was to be expected, the chan- 
cellor - Guillaumc Jouvenel dcs Ursins - was present at every sesaon.' 
So was Olivier de Longueil, bishop of Coutances, a hard-working civil 
servant if ever diere was one. As a result, the diocese of Coatances did not 
see its bishop at diis time. He was to reply for the king to the pleas for 
clemency towards Jean n, duke of Alen^on, made by PhiHp the Good of 
Burgundy's proctior at Ako^on's trial in S^rtember 1458.* A^ter him came 
Francois Hall6, one of the Chancery sta£^ whose views on the king's 
sovereignty were known to be equally uncompromising.^ He attended 
thirty-one sessions in 1455. 

Last amoi^ the most industrious members of die day-to-day council 
was Master Btienne LdEtm, one of the £bur tiu^tres des requites of the 
king's household. He had twenty-nine sessions to his credit* The purpose 
fer whidi he attended the coundl is indicated by his title. As cme who was 
responsible for receiving requests, or petitions, the mattre des requites of the 
household was a crucial figure in the king's conduct of affairs. It has 
recently been remarked, in the context of Richard II of England's system 
ot patronage, that 

the importance of the petition in medieval government can hardly be 
over-emphasised: patronage as much as justice was founded upon it. 
It was the subject's means of gaining access to government, of bringing 
local and particular grievances and requests to die notice of a govern^ 
ment which was botmd odierwise to remain ignorant or indifferent, 
and of obtaining all kinds of acts of grace fix>m die crown or diose to 
whom the crown's powers of patronage were delegated.* 

1 Valois, Cotiseil, 397. * Ibid., 150. See below, 147-8, 207. 

* Forananalyasofattendances seeibid., 150. * J. A. Tuck, 'Rkliaid H's lyiton of 
•See bdow, i6o-a, aos-9. patronage', m TheRe^qfRidurdll 

* Valoi^ Cmtdh 160, (London, ifirn), 4* 
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Hie same can he said £cyr France under Charles Vn. If this was the means 

of 'gaining access to government' then the king's accessibiKty must be 
measured by the volume of petitions which were heard and adjudicated 
upon by him. A crude computation of appearances 111 the royal presence 
is no measure of anything - least of all 'accessibility'. It had been a com- 
monplace of French medieval government since the thirteenth century 
that a petition to the king was normally made before letters patent were 
issued.^ By the fourteenth century these were usually written requests, 
Upon wliich the king acted with the advice of his council. The maitres des 
requites of the household were so called because they received and exam- 
ined all petitions addressed to the king. Their function was crucial to the 
business of government. 

In the fifteenth century the office was still no sinecure. Etiennc Lefevre 
was paid his wages Tor the time he has served at court' during this 
period, together with Masters Girard le Boursier, Jean Tudert and Georges 
Havart.^ The inde&tigable Henri Baude bore witness to the importance 
of the petitioning process as it reflected on the king's aptitude £br govern^ 
ment: 'when requests were delivered to him, he had ihem taken and 
looked at, and, 'whsa one had given him an account of them, he sent the 
petitioners to die right place. . . It was the function of the nudtres des 
requites to recdve and scrutinise die pedtions. Sometimes the king was 
subjected to importunate suitors, which led him to issue letters in their 
favour. It is not known if Charles VII was preyed upon by suppliants in 
person, as was his predecessor Philip V, as lie walked from Mass in his 
chapel to his private apartments.^ The existence of the uuutrcs des rcquctcs 
must have protected him from such troublesome calls upon his time and 
judgement. Henri Baude was anxious to assure his readers that the king 
acted, not impulsively, but only upon the advice of his council. ^ That the 
maitres des requetes were trusted members of that body appears from the 
other jobs which they were sometimes given by the king. In May 1459, 
for example, Master Georges Havart was given a silken robe by the king 
to wear while he was on an embassy to Constance.^ Jean Tudert was given 
robes of scarlet and grey cloth for an embassy to Aragon in March of the 
same year.? Sometimes theking dealt with petitions in what were evidendy 
I more fi^nnal sessions. It was during these public sessions, known as 

^ See G. Tesrier, DipUmaique Rcyale b Vallet, op. dt., 9* 

Fratifaise (Paris, 1962), 269-71. A.N., KK.51, fol. log^. 

* B.N. MS. fr. 6750, foL 5^; 6751, fol. y; ' Ibid., fols 1 1 1 1 ^^ He became first 
6752, fol. 4*^. presidait of the l\ii limcnt of Bordeaux on 

* Vallet, Nouvelles reclierches, 9. its foundation in 1462. 
I ^ Tcsncr, op. cit., 27''^ 
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requites generates, that he exercised one ofhis most important prerogatives - 

that of mcrcv.'^ 

It die volume of petitions for pardon, and for remission from crimes 
of all kinds, is any indication of Charles VIl's accessibility to his subjects, 
then it seems that he was very accessible indeed. It had long been common 
for sucli petitions to be presented to the king personally on certain 
occasions, especially Good Friday.- There seems to be evidence of Charles 
VII acting in this way at Eastertide 1458. For their part in causing the 
death of one Thomnie TEffrayte, an old woman reputed to be a witch, at 
tlie village of Andille, near Loudun, tliree men were pardoned by the king. 
She was obviously a lunatic* who 'ran madly on the roads, stark naked*. 
But the king, pre&trmg mercy to harshness, pardoned her murdereis 
*in honour and reverence of the Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ, who on 
this day suffered death' The letter of remission was endorsed *by the 
king, holding his requites, at which you [the chancellor], Masters Jean 
Tudert, Georges Havart, Francois Hall^, and many others, were present*. 
It was ihs team as before, wearing rather difoent hats, faot performing 
one of dieir allotted tasks. Unlike his predecessor, Charles VI, and his 
successor, Francis I, Charles Vn did not on this occasion appoint a deputy 
to grant his Good Friday pardons.^ In April 1461 he was still holding 
sessions 'ofhis requites', at which his fiivoured younger son, Charles of 
France, was present - no doubt gaining valuable experience fot the future.* 
A wife driven to murder her husband's lover through hatred and jealousy 
was pardoned during that session.* It is diflicult to see how the king, given 
his own alleged behaviour, cotdd sympathise with her. But it was the 
lower orders of society who made a habit of the crime passitmet From the 
contents of the letters wliich he granted - and which are preserved in the 
registers of his Trcsor des Charles - Charles mast have learnt much about 
the behaviour of his subjects from them.' The stories which they told 
were ex parte statements, designed to justify their actions and get tliem off 
the penalties which often hung over them. 

Apart from the Easter remissions, the hearing of petitions must have 
been one of the most common activities in Charles's workmg lite as king. 
The constant presence of at least one maitre des requetes at court throughout 
the year implies regularity in the discharge of this duty. The king*s 
reaction to such supphcations is unknown. Only those which he granted 



Tessier, op. dt., 272. 

* Ibid., 272 and n. a. 

* Printed in AHP, xjcv (1906), 60. 

* Tessier, op. dt, 262 n. i, 272 n. 2. 



* AHPf XXV (1906), 289. 
•Ibid., 288-9. 

7 For die registexs see A.N., JJ.X79-94* 
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have survived, slightly altered during transmission from rcqucte to letter 
of remission. His reasons for rejecting petitions, as he rejected - or delayed 
- decisions of liis council cannot now be discovered. If die letters of 
remission which he granted to petitioners from the province of Poitou at 
Mehun-sur-Yevrc in January 1455 arc taken as specimen cases, some 
impression emerges of the kind ot cases upon which he was required to 
adjudicate.! These were crimes of violence, the legacy of war and of the 
presence of the standing army. Tavern brawls, crimes of passion, rapes, 
bestiality, soldierly excesses - such were the staple items among the 
gloomy tales to which he listened. His mercy was infinite, to judge £:om 
some of the extremely dubious cases which he remitted. But sometimes 
matters came to his notice which concerned him more direcdy than these 
village vendettas. He had never seen most of the people involved in diem, 
and they might in any case have appeared to him as inhabitants of another 
world. In other, rarer instances, men whom he had seen were making 
claims upon his mercy and magnanimity. For example, in March 1454 
he pardoned a former valet of one of the archers of his guard for die£L' 
The crime had been plotted when the king was at Poitiers after the sur- 
render of Bordeaux in October 1453. In die hope of becoming a member 
of the king's guard, a cook had conspired with Guillaume Comin, the 
valet, to steal jewels from his master. These were to be ortercd as a bribe to 
Thomas Halliday, the Scots captain of the guard. Comin, of course, 
denied that Halliday was involved. But, as he was only an accomplice, 
he was pardoned. He did his best to incriminate his master, Alexander 
Baste, archer of the guard. The king took him at his word. 

Occasionally the king liimsclf was referred to in dicse petitions, hi May 
1459 Mathurin d'Appclvoisin, knight, and Jacques Jousseaume, esquire, 
were pardoned for their part in the death of a lawyer, in the semkhaussSe of 
Guyenne.3 The lawyer. Master Hector Rousseau, was alleged to have 
withstood a minor siege of his house by them. He was already known for 
his contempt of the king's officers, and was well provided with culverins 
and odier instruments of war. It was claimed that he 'cursed God, and 
said that he would do nothing for the king nor £01 the queen, and called 
die said lord, and also . . . Jousseaume, who are noUemeo* of great 
honour and estate: "Villains, traitors, ribalds, robbers'" and sudilike 
terms of abuse.4 The aggressive advocate was killed by a crossbow shot as 
a result. "Whedier this was merely the culmination c^a private feud we 
shall never know. But his contempt iot the king's sovereignty and for his 

1 See AHP, xxii (1903), 398-402. >nnd., xxv (1906), 125-44. 

■ Ibid., 364-73. * Ibid., 128. 
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officers led to die pardon of his killen, at Razilly, by 'the king in his coun- 
cil'. ^ On a second occasion, the king's mercy was sought by an archer in 
the company of ordonnance commanded by Anthoinc de Chabannes ^ 
He said that he had met one Jean Gm\\otc:iU, jriuic-arclicr, at a fair in the 
town of Thors, in Saintonge. Francois Queret, the archer, asked Jean to 
exchange daggers with him. Jean refused, claiming that 'we [the king] 
had given it to him, but the said petitioner told him that we did not know 
who he was'. He went on: 'Wlicn the king loses us, he'll lose his kingdom.'^ 
Jean tlicn turned on him and Fran(;;ois killed him. Such acts on the part of 
the soldiery were commonplace. Scuffles between the franc-archcrs and the 
archers of the ordotmaticc were one product of the institution of a standing 
army. There was no chivalry in their ranks. Nor was there much in the 
way of cavalleria rusticanay if the sordid record of village crimes is an 
accurate reflection of fiftccnth-century rural life. The king could have 
found litde with which to console himself as these pathetic, bizarre, and 
often horrifying cases were presented to him. 

His clemency was constandy sought. On 22 May 1455 his council dis- 
cussed die case of a poor old woman called Jeanne Mynute, aged eighty 
or thereahouts.^ She had been condemned by the Parlement to pay two 
£nes, but, given her poverty and age, and die lengdi of time which her 
supporter had devoted to her case, the king was asked to reduce the fines 
by half This he apparently did. On the following day the council were 
discussing a petition from the duke of Bourbon.^ Charles VlTs subjects, of 
whatever social group, weie hardly denied access to his mercy and his 
judgement. Although the Parlement and the Chamhre des Comptes might 
claim sovereign justice and the control of finances, the king remained the 
last resort, the fmal court of appeal. Both institutions could act as watch- 
dogs on his behaviour. On 3 June 1455, for example, a discussion m the 
council led to the question of Francois II of Brittany's powers to grant 
Norman confiscations being referred to the Parlement.^ The king, it was 
pointed out by four of the councillors, had prohibited the grand conscil 
firom taking cognisance of such cases. His relations with the sovereign 
court of the realm were not stormy. But his freedom of action was 
curtailed by its decisions and rulings. In the work of pacification in the 



1 See AHP, xzv (1906) 136, 144. 

2 Ibid., 200-8 (November 1459). 

3 Ibid., 203. 

* Valois, Conscil, 280-1. 
» Ibid., 283-4. 

* Ibid., 290-93; ^ot an example of a 
coiifiimatioa by die king of sndi a gtaat 
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atccrmath of war its role was a vital one. The king has been observed at 
work in a variety of areas. His contribution to the process of appeasement 
and the *r&-estabiisluucut of peace in society' remains to be considered. 



Ill Appeasement or revenge? 

'Charles VII/ it has heen said, 'affinned for his part his desire to keep his 
soljects and safeguard them in peace and concord, "without £ndii^ 
cause to recall the misfortunes and the evils done and perpetrated by one 
camp upon the other". This was his constant and sincere preoccupation.'^ 
A letter of January 1457, written by Charles to James n of Scotland, set 
out ibt problems with which he was £K:ed on the morrow of victory over 
the English. He wrote: 

. . . recently some of the lords of this realm, men of great estate and 
renown, and even dose relatives of the king, have made some attempts 
against the king, to the prejudice of this kingdom and in favour of the 
English. . . . And besides tliis, all the divisions within this realm are not 
appeased . . . but they will soon be, at God's pleasure; and the king's 
intention is to give such good heed to this that no trouble shall result 
from it. . . 

To take die second point first, what were the 'divisions within this 
realm'? Some of these have already been described, particularly in the 
context of the case of Joan of Arc's rehabilitation.^ The problem was 
primarily one of rights to property. The king had shown concern for his 
own rights over the confiscations taken as a result of the rccover\^ of the 
duchies of Normandy and Guyenne.*^ Confiscation led inexorably to 
litigation. Litigation was to some extent controlled by l^;islation. The 
edict of Compile, which was issued on 29 August 1429, sought to 
return the property of the king's supporters to them in the condition in 
which it was when they had lost it after the Burgimdian coup d'etat of 
1418.^ All that would have become theirs by inheritance since that date 
was also to be returned to them. This was partisan legislation, and the 
Burgundlan voUe-face of 1435 gave rise to disputes over the condition in 
which such property was to be returned. The treaty of Arras met Bur- 
gundian objections by returning it in its current condition. Tliis contra- 

1 Bossuat in Recovery of France, 80-I. * Above, 120-1. 

2 Stevenson, i, 344-5- ® Or*/., XIV, ica-5. 
• See above, 60-1, 64-5. 
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dieted die edict made at Compiegne six years previously, llie history of 
'appeasement' and 'pacification* during the reign of Charles VH is largely 
a commentary upon that contradiction. As Pro&ssor Bossuat has shoivn, 
'the courts thus found themselves fitced widi contradictory legislative 

principles, difficult to apply '.1 They attempted to solve the problem 
through proceeding by a form of case-law. Above all, the Parlemcrit of 
Paris, as supreme court of appeal, judged each case on its individual 
merits'.^ The scope offered to the avarice of lawyers, who throve on the 
litigation, and to the corrupt practices of clients, was considerable. Law- 
suits dragged on in the Parlemcnt, to the profit of no one but the coun- 
sellors and advocates. If appeasement was the king's aim, then it was 
appeasement at a price. That price was lawyers' fees. The high-mindedness 
discerned by Professor Bossuat m the behaviour of the Parkmcntaires had 
its other face. 

The king s l^islation about property held during English occupation 
was contradictory. The amnesty issued to the inhabitants of Rouen, upon 
its surrender in November 1449, was in flat opposition to the terms of the 
Compi^ne ruling.^ The clergy, nobles, burgesses and other inhabitants 
of Rouen were confirmed in possession of their inheritances, revenues and 
all rights to property, as long as they remained in the king's obedience. 
Such clemency was perhaps designed to gain the affection of the people. 
But on 28 October 1450 the edict of Compi^;ne was confirmed by the 
king at Montbazon.^ It was registered by the Parlement on 15 February 
1451, not without remonstrance, and for die first time. This, observed 
Charles, was because certain persons had challenged the edict in die 
Parlement and in other courts afier the reduction of Normandy. Hiis was 
'in great irreverence of us, and ... to die damage of our subjects who have 
always kept on our side, and remained in our obedience'.^ How many of 
lliese there were in Normandy during the English occupation of 1419-50 
is still unclear.^ But there were obviously enough people who claimed to 



^ Bossuat, op. dt, 71. 
a Ibid., 80. 

* Ord., XIV, 75-7. 

^ Ibid., io5-<5. liie asmesty of November 
1449 to Rouen was, however, r i ^i ste ced. by 
die Parlement on 16 July 1454, 'without 

prejudice to the declaration made by the 
king at Montbazon' (Bossuat, op. dt., 
366, n. 45). 

* Off., xrv, 105. 

* The evidence presented by R. Jouet in 
La risistaiuc i Voca^atum aagUUse en 



Basse-Normandie (1418-50) (Caen, ijK^) 
needs to be set beside B. J. H. Rowe, 
'John, duke of Bedford, and the Norman 
*3ngatids***, EHR^ sdvii (1932). 583-600, 
and A. Daponc, 'Pour ou omtre le roi 
d'AngJeterre . . Bull. Soc. Antiq. 
Normmdie, liv (1957-8), 164-6. The 
'paoiotisiu' of the Norman brigands is by 
no means proven, nor is dut of the middk 
and lower nobility - at least in die 
vicmtis of Carentan and Orbec 
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have been loyal to render the registration and confirmation ot the edict 
desirable. The king ordained that it should be observed throughout the 
entire kingdom, 'perpetually and inviolably'. Sentences to the contrary 
were declared null and void. Letters of remission, amnesties and pardons 
were not to affect the ruling. It was, again, a direct contradiction of such 
acts as the amnesties granted to Paris in 1436 or to Rouen in 1449. What 
were the lawyers to do? They seem to have done their best to ignore the 
legislation, and acted as the case (or the chents) deserved. In his edict of 
October 1450, Charles eacpressed the wish that he had issued it 'desiiing to 
keep and hold good peace and union between our subjects, without their 
havii^ reason to remember, one against the other, the evils and troubles 
done and perpetrated during the wars and conflicts which have taken 
place in our kingdom, wishing [also] to prevent litigation and court 
cases between our said subjects'.^ To confirm the partisan edict made at 
Compiegne, with its exorbitant terms on the restoration of property, and 
its r^usal to provide £ot repayment of debts, was hardly conducive to 
perpetual obHvion among his subjects. 

Litigation could become the continuation of civil war by other means. 
The evidence for a restoration of peace is not yet substantial enough for a 
generalisation to be made. Many cases were no doubt settled out of court, 
but the volume ot litigation concerning confiscations showed little sign of 
slackening by the king's death in 1461. His behaviour towards the Gascons, 
after the revolt of the Bordelais in October 1452, was, perhaps justifiably, 
harsh.2 Heavy indemnities were imposed, but local customs seem to have 
been largely confnmed. The major point at issue was the conflict of 
ecclesiastical and secular jurisdictions. There was little doubt about which 
side would ultimately win. The king's seneschal in Guycnne gained con- 
siderable extenaon of his judicial competence from the dispute.' Ancient 
enemies had become rebels as a result of Talbot's recovery of part of the 
duchy. But they were privil^ed rebels. Harshness was not practicable in 
die circumstances which surrounded the reconquests of i44S>-53 . Too 
many people were compromised by their past careers - not least the decgy 
involved in the afl&ir of Joan o£Aic* Too many interests were opposed 
to a vindictive stance on die part of the king. The government of Nor- 
mandy, and the fimctionii^ of die Paris Parlement^ would have been 

^ Onf., XIV, 105. * Set AMB,y,IJvre^ Coulumn, 642-^ 

- See R. T3outruche in Histoirc dc Bordeaux^ fia the ordinances of Charles's 

IV: Bordeaux dc 143 3 a 1715 (Bordeaux, commissioners on jusdoe in Guyenne 

1966), 9-29; Vale, English Gascony, (28 January 1455). 

322-8. * See above, 00-9. 
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quickly rendered impossible if a witchr-hunt liad been operated against 
die ecdesiasdcal, and secular, collaboratem. Despite the partisan and 
patriotic rlietoric of the king's edicts, savage reprisals, had he wished to 
adopt them, were not feasible. The contradictions in his legislation left 
much to die discretion of his lawyers ~ men like Francis Hall^ and Jean 
Tudert who served on his ooundL Appeasement meant business to one of 
the most acquisidve groups in fifteendi-century Frendi society. 

The second point which Charles made to James 11 of Scodand in 
January 1457 concerned the behaviour of certain unspecified members of 
the nobilit)'. Uppermost in his mind at that time was, probably, the case 
of Jean II, duke of Alcn^on. Alcn9on's part in the Praguerie of 1440 has 
already been described.^ The companion of Joan of Arc, he was sentenced 
to life imprisonment for Icsc-tnajcstc by the king at Vendome on 10 Octo- 
ber 1458. The trial was a landmark in the process by which the relationship 
between king and prince of the blood was transformed from the bilateral 
feudal contract to unilateral subjection. ^ That relationship was becoming 
based more upon fear than upon mutual trust. Loyalty was no longer 
negotiable. The king's sovereignty was inviolable. The trial therefore set 
precedents for future legal processes to be brought against the very 
highest nobility of the kingdom. The constable of St-Pol, Jacques 
d'Armagnac, duke of Nemours, and, in the early sixteenth century, the 
constable Bourbon, suiFered from such proceedings.^ The climate in which 
the king's lawyers could bring charges of treason and conspiracy against a 
peer of France can be appreciated &om the recorded remarks of Francois 
Hall6, king's councillor and advocate in the Parlement of Paris. In die 
course of pleadings before the court, Ha]l6 said diat *it is not possible . . . 
to have a peer and companion for die monarchy'. Referring to certain 
usurpations of the king's rights by some lords, he continued: 'if die odier 
lords wished to assume die said rights, which are ihcfleurons of die crown, 
only a hat would be left'.^ The gens du roi could be more royal than die 
king when they so wished. Only the king could be 'emperor in his king- 
dom*. He could not tolerate violations of his supreme audiority by 
the peers - they were merely their own equals, never the equals of the 
king. 

Why then was Alcnq^on tried at Vendome in 1458? Were the accusa- 
tions made against him justified, and what purpose was the trial intended 
to serve? Its scenario and stage-management will be described in detail 



1 Above, 76-82. 

3 See Pocquet in Recovery of Fraiue, 
196-2x5. 



s For theae trials see B.N. MS. Dopuy 76, 

fols 1-14^. 

* Valois, Conseilt x6o; Ord.t xiv, 450. 
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kter,^ but its motivatioii and significance must be assessed at this point. If 
the diarges of vindictiveness and a desire for revenge cannot be sustained 
when the king's dealings ^th recently recovered areas are considered, 
how far can they be proven firom his treatment of this prince of the blood? 
First, Alen9on was tcied for conducting negotiations with the English. 
The thirteen witnesses who were interrogated by the king's o£icets at 
Paris and Rouen after his arrest in May 1456 provided incriminating 
evidence.* Most of diem allied diat he had attempted to persuade both 
Henry VI and Richard, duke of York, to invade Normandy in 1455 or 
1456. How £ir the English were prepared to take Alen9on's proposals 
seriously is less clear from the documents. Henry VI was said to have told 
one of those interrogated, Master Esmond Gallet, that 'he wished that his 
uncle of France and tliose of his kingdom would make a good peace with 
him and with those of his [i.e. Henry's] kingdom, so that his uncle of 
France might help him to chastise his enemies, and ... he his'.^ There was 
little hope in that quarter. The plot had been betrayed by one of Alcn- 
<;on's tenants, Pierre Fortin, who had been sent by him on a mission to 
England. Fortin's information was passed to the king by the archbishop 
of Narbonne.'* The king remembered Fortin's good services as an in- 
former, and he received the gift of a robe from him in 1459.^ Chastellain 
thought that the prime motive for Alen^on s arrest was his agreement to 
deliver certain of his casdes in Normandy to the English, so that they 
might recover the duchy.^ 

What had moved the duke to such an act of treason? It was known that 
he dabbled in the occult, consulting astrologers *to discover why he had 
been so ill^£ited and what was in store for him in the future'.^ But this was 
a normal practice among the fifteenth-century nobility. The king himself 
did likewise. There was no mention of such activities in die treason trial of 
1458, aldiough the king's officers were busily collecting evidence of 
Alen^on's interest in the occult two years previously.^ The duke was not 
in good physical, nor, apparendy, mentd healdL He seems to have 
sufiered firom a painful kidney complaint, had fears that he was sterile, and 
was considered by some of his servants to be *a man possessed by the 
Devil*.® He was convinced that Charles of Anjou, count of Maine, had 
poisoned the king's mind against him. He was, he remarked, 'the man in 

^ See below, 204-9. deposition is found in MS. &, 18441, foL 

■BJ^I. MS. fr. 18441, fols I'-izs", for the 21'. 

intecrogatioitt. *Chastdlaiii, ni, zoo. 

3 Ibid., £dL iia». » MS. fr. 1 8441. foL a'. 

* Bcauccurt, vi, 59-60. • Ibid., fob i'-3', lO'-KS', 7S', 83'-B8'. 

• A.N., KK.$i, foL 105'. Foidn's • Ibid., foL izor. 
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the world who hates nic most and who always contrives harm for me'.^ 
Alcn9on had suiFered from a ransom after his capture at Verneuil in 1424, 
which had forced him to alienate some of his lands, including the lordship 
of Fougeres.2 Worse still, some of the lordships of the count of Maine, 
including those in Perche such as Nogent-le-Rotrou, lay as enclaves 
within his lands. Alen^on wanted them all. He claimed that Maine's 
hegemony at court had *put him in the ill-will of the king' so that he had 
not dared to go to court £o£ two years.' Maine had also caused his pension 
to be reduced hy half, fiom 12,000 to 6,000 harness He had taken Alen- 
^n's assignments of taxes on his lands, and had overburdened them so 
that his own would be relieved from the king's taxes.^ To what extent 
were these accusations justified? 

Since the revolt of 1440, Alen9on had undoubtedly been in bad odour 
with the king. Charles refused to help him to recover Fougcres, which he 
had been forced to pledge to die duke of Brittany in order to pay his 
ransom. It was worth 15,000 Setts a year, he claimed, and Brittany had a 
mortgage of 80,000 ecus on it.*^ The king declined to assist him to repay 
the debt, and he had decided to revenge himself on Brittany, Maine and 
Charles himself. He sought English aid, and, one of his servants deposed 
in October 1456, swore that 'it the English would not help him to do this, 
he would seek aid from the Turks . . His servants considered the balance 
of his mind to be disturbed. The action which the king took in 1449 merely 
reaftirnicd Brittany's title to Fougcres. Alen^on's appearances at court 
became rarer, and by 1452 he was said to be seeking a Yorkist marriage 
for his daughter, Catherine.^ It would be a slight on the house of Anjou, 
now linked to the house of Lancaster by Henry VI's marriage. In the 
following years he was constantly plotting with the English, especially 
with Richard, duke of York, and intended to take advantageof theabsence 
of many companies of the standing army £:om Normandy to allow the 
English into the duchy. The king had gone to the Dauphine, Br^z^ had 
'only a hundred lances* in Normandy, the constable Richemont was 
not there, and no one would resist tliem.* Alen^on told one of his en- 
voys to Richard Woodeville, Lord Rivers, lieutenant of Calais, that the 
king's 'subjects of Normandy were more heavily burdened with taiUes 
than they had ever been and were all weary of bebg in the king's obedi- 

*MS. tr. 1 8441., foL 52^ •» Ibid., fol. 106^. 

* See Bonuat, &iHemies, 313; Escouchy, > Ibid., fiiL xod^. 

n, 318-19, 323-4; Chaitelbin, ixi, 487, for * Ibid., fbl. 107''; Beaticourt, vi, 194. 

die next sentence. " MS. fr. 18441, fol. lOT'. 

* MS. fr. 18441, fol. io6^'. Maine was his *^ Chastellain, iii, 478. 

'mortal enemy' (ibid., fol. 112'). ^ Ibid., 479; MS. fr. 18441, fols 42% 47*. 
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cncc'.^ At this point the royal clerk who drew up tlici ccoi dof the interrog- 
ation in which this observation was made wrote in the margin: 'Note the 
lord's [i.e. Alen^on's] malice.'- When the hnglish invaded, they were to 
abolish all taxes and issue pardons, but should reimpose taxation three or 
four years after the rcconquest. As Charles Vll had already shown, it 
was necessary - as at Rouen in November 1449 - to 'gain the hearts of 
the people . . .'.^ 

The picture which Alen9on's envoys painted of tlie state of afiaiis in 
Charks's recent conquests was, of course» an intentionally gloomy one. 
It was designed to induce die English to recover Normandy and restore 
him to the places of which he £dt he had been defrauded. Bi6z6 would 
turn traitor, and the English were to have no fear of the king because, if he 
left the Dai^hin^ in order to £ght them, *the land of Cayenne and other 
parts would rebd'.^ The standing army was split into three units, and 
Alen^on was optimistic about the ease with which Normandy might be 
regained. He told Huntingdon herald at his casde of La Fl^die in the 
summer of 1455, that lie had bodi cannon and bombards, culvetins and 
serpentines to the nmnbcr of nine hundred, all prepared, and that he would 
never cease to make them until he had a thousand, and that he would have 
two bombards made which would be the finest in . . . France . . . which he 
would give to the duke of York'.'' Given his financial state such statements 
shovdd be treated widi the scepticism they deserve. But from the material 
provided by the interrogations of the summer and autumn of 1456, 
Alen^on's guilt was, in one respect, clear. He had been conspiring with 
the English. Perhaps the implicit endorsement of Fran(;ois I ot Brittany's 
title to Fougeres by the king in 1449 transtormed resentment into deep 
hatred. There is no evidence tor any participation by Alen^on in the raid 
by which Francois de Suriennes had taken the place for the English in 
March 1449. But it is known that at least one of his agents was in touch 
with him, and owed his prebend of Coutances to him. Suriennes, on 
hearing of Alen^on's scheme in 1455 or 1456, merely remarked that *hc 
did not beheve that the said lord . . . would be able to btii^ it oC^ 

1 Ibid., fol. 43'. then tbe said lord of Alengon said ... to 

2 Ibid., fol. 42'". . . . Esmond Gallct that he would rather 

8 Ibid., fol. SQ"", sec above^ XS^3* have the said my lord Francois rAragonais 

4 Ibid., fol. 60^. [Suriennes] witli him because he was a 

•Ibid., fels $7*-57** wise soldier and knew tile land of 

•Urid., fol. 12}^. John Fcrmen, Alenfon*! Normandy well' (Hiid., £oL 33«). It would 

Enrrlish tuilct dc chiVnhrc deposed on 20 obviously have been to AIcn(;'on*s 

August 1456 that he had heard Esmond advantage if Suriennes had F'anygtd to 

Gailet say that Suriennes was to descend hold Fougeres in 1449. 
on Nonnaiidy vdth lo^qoo English 'and 
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In die event, there was no English invasi<m of Normandy. Internal 
dissensions at home, if nothing dse» were sufficient to scotch any such 
phm. In any case, Alengon's cndiusiasm for the notion of his paying H^e 
homagp {oc his lands to Henry VI was lukewarm enoug^h to give rise to 
douhts among York and his supporten. He told Huntingdon herald 
that the time was not yet ripe, and that it would be more profitable if he 
feigned allegiance to Charles VII.i This he continued to do, but with 
evident distaste. In one of his more abandoned moments, at Chinon or 
Tours in 1452, it was alleged, he spoke of a powder which could be used 
to desiccate the king if it was put into his laundry basket. The informer, 
Alen^on's English valet de chamhrc, professed himself unable to remember 
whether Charles would die as a result of this bizarre scheme.^ Again, 
nothing happened. It was only in May 1456, as a result of Pierre Fortin's 
activities as an informer, that the king proceeded to arrest Alcncon. On 3 
May die duke had testified in favour of Joan of Arc before the tribunal of 
rehabihtation.^ On the 31st he was taken into custody by Dunois, his 
former companion in the company of the Maid. The irony was crude and 
heavy. When Alen^n's conspiracy with the English was revealed to him, 
the king told his entourage that he was most displeased when it appeared 
that he had to defend himself against those of his own blood.^ He would 
not know whom he could trust. Such was the public utterance recorded 
by the chronicler Mathieu d'Escouchy. It has to be treated with caution. 
Tbe king, as has been argued, had known for a long time that he could 
trust no one implicitly. His action against Alen9on in 1456 was one of a 
series of dinwdus conducted by him since he had imprisoned Jean IV, 
count of Armagnac, in 1444.^ But how far had he moved against Alen^on 
before his arrest in 1456? The question of Alen^on's pension and its alleged 
reduction is germane to this issue. 

He had certainly been deprived, temporarily, of his pension of 12,000 
livreSy given him by the king in 1432, after the Praguerie.* This was soon 
restored to him. But he subsequendy claimed, in the presence of his agent 
Master Esmond Gallet, that it had been halved. *Here,* it has been said, 
'rancour had forced him into complete untruth; it was never cut.*' A 
receipt signed by him on 31 July 1453 acknowledged that he had been paid 
12,000 livres.^ On 20 August, however, Jean Dauvet's Journal recounts 

1 Ibid., fol. 6i^ • Escouchy, ill, iia-^; Vale^ EngUdi 

2 Ibid., fol. 38'. Gascon^, 198-201. 

' Doncoeur and Lanheis, Ridaaion^ 210-16; * Beanconrt, vi, 42. See above, 81. 
Beancoutt, vi^ 6z-a. ^ Lewis, op. dt, aaS; c£ fir. 18441, 

^Etoondiyt n* Saa. foL io6^ 

• B.N. MS. fr. 20373, no. 29* 
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that Dauvet and Jean Bri(;onnet went to recover a debt of 4,261/. 95. jd. 
tourtwis from Aleii^on.i This was owed by liiin to Guillaume de Varye, 
former agent of Jacques Cocur, 'for silks and other tilings taken by him 
[Alcn^on] and his servants from the argaitcrie while Coeur was argmtier. 
Alencon contested the sum due, and Dauvet told the duke's chancellor, 
Jean Lentant, that he w^ould recover it by taking the profits of the salt- 
granaries in Alen^on's lands into the king's custody.^ These were the 
warehouses in which the salt to be compulsoriiy purchased under the 
terms o£ih&gabeUe was stored. It was apparently common practice for the 
king to assign at least part of the proceeds of the tax to the magnates in 
whose lordships it was taken. By i September 1453, Dauvet had decided 
to recover the debt by seizing die sources of revenue upon which Alen- 
9011's pension had been assigned.^ These included the salt-gtanaries of 
Alencon itself fixmes, Vemeuil and Bdleme, as well as odier revenues 
which had not yet been assigned for the purpose by the tris&rkr, Dauvet 
had taken action at Rouen by 27 September, when he drew up a com- 
missioii in tlie king's name for the stopping of Alen^on's pension.^ Hie 
receveurs des aides and^renetiers of Normandy were to widiliold payment 
until the sum owed to Varye and Coeur had been raised. Alencon was 
alleged to have said early in 1456 that the count of Maine had taken 'all 
liis assignments on his lands in order to displease him'.^ He may have had 
tlie Norman salt-granaries in mind. From the available evidence, it appears 
that his pension w\as not permanently reduced by the king. But his debts 
to Jacques Cocur meant that, in 1454, he received only 7,740 livres of his 
12,000 livres annuity. 

Alen^on's grievances against the king were thus exaggerated. They 
were a product of ahnost twenty years of self-imposed isolation, and of 
the bitterness wliich so often accompanies ine&ctuality. He had suffered 
from the war -his ransom was a heavy burden on a m^nate whose 
lordships lay on the 'frontier of war'. His physical health was poor and 
the stone which he may have had in the kidneys a constant source of pain« 
It was hardly surprising that he felt ill-used by the king. He came dose to 
the practice of necromancy in his despair. He resorted to taking a drug 
called martagon, and to having an astrological talisman and a magic powder 
made &ft him.^ These were produced by the celebrated astrologer. Master 

^ Dauvet, i, 102-3. For nuuU^, see P. Robert, Dictiomudre 

silnd., 103. olphiAitl^ et aidUgi^ 4e h 

s Ibid., 109-10. fran^aise (Paris, 1959). 4S8. It was a 

* Ibid., 119-20. herb extracted from the martagon lily, 

* B.N. MS. tr. 1 844 1, tel. 106 named after a turban adopted by the 
•Ibid., &Is lo^, 11^ ia«=-ia', i4^-ifi». Sultan Muhanuncd I (0£A vi, 189). 
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Michel B2^^&,pr^v6t of Wastines in Flanders, under a favourable constella- 
tion.^ These would act as a panacea for all his ailments, and would 
ingratiate him with tlie king. He was not cured. At Easter 1455, while 
riding Vfilii one of his household esquires, he was said to have remarked 
that he was 'Est and sluggish, and couldn't do what he used to be able to 
do'.* He told Michd Ban diat be 

had a serious 'accident* to his person, tliat's to say, great pain sometimes 
in the kidneys and sometimes in the head, and sometimes in other parts 
of the body. And wlien this illness afflicted him he suffered such great 
pain that he could hardly bear it. And the said lord also said that since 
this 'accident' had happened, be had had no children. And be believed 
that be never would have any until this illness was cured. . . 

It was probably in 1447, or dicrcabouts, diat this 'accident' had struck 
him. His behaviour became more reckless and his absences from court 
more frequent £:om that time onwards. His trial followed a period of two 
years' impriscmment - a similar lapse of time as that which had passed 
between the arrest and condemnation of Jacques Cceur. He was arrested 
at a well-timed moment. The knights of Philip the Good of Burgundy's 
order oftbe Golden Fleece were about to bold a 'chapter' of the order in 
May 1456, at The Hague. Alen^on was a member of the Burgundian 
order, and Chastellain drew the obvious conclusion from the king's 
bdiaviour.^ The herald Toison d'Or was sent to intercede for Alcn^n 
with the king, but he would not depart from his resolution to keep the 
duke in prison. According to Chastellain, Philip the Good thought the 
Ut-de-justice, which was initially summoned to Montargis in the summer of 
1458, was the product more of malice than necessity. He was summoned 
to attend, but was given only three weeks' notice. His disUke of &e pre- 
tensions of the Paris Parlement exacerbated his ai^^. Toison ^Or was sent 
to the king to plead his master's exemption from such summonses under 
the terms of the treaty of Arras. Charles accepted Philip's excuses, but 
insisted on the sending of a Burgundian embassy to the lit-dc-justice. 
Philip had been ill, and personal attendance was deemed to be out of the 
question. Chastellain analysed the king's motives for proceeding against 
Alen^on in the following terms: 

1 MS. fir. 18441, fds i4^-i(y; for such 1440 and a daiighfrf soon after that date; 
cures see Thomdike, op. dt., 122, 318-21, Odolant-Desnos,M6i«»res Hstoriques sur la 
574-85. ville d*Akttfon . . . (1787), 11, i(ia-3, 165, 

2 MS. ft. 18441, fol. Qo--. 167. 

s Ibid., fol. 14^. irhs sou Rene was born in ^ Chastellain, ill, loi, 422-3. 
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... he thought and intended to frighten the duke of Burgundy, whom 
he maintained was a rebel. He hoped to gain advice and remedy by 
putting the matter to an assembly of the peers, where, if the said duke 
of Burgundy had been found guilty with . . . Alen^on, he would have 
summoned the lU-dc-justice to coudemin him as well as the other. . . 

Attempts were made during the interrogations of Alen^on's accom- 
plices in 1456 to gain incriminating confessions implicating Phihp the 
Good in his treasonable designs. These had £iiled, although torture had 
been employed.' All that the king's oflkers could gain was the informa- 
tion firom Esmond Gallet diat he had told Henry VI that Alen^on and 
Burgundy were on good terms.' Henry had, he allied, repHed diat he 
wished that Alen9on and Charles of Anjou, count of Maine, were on good 
terms - for obvious reasons. He would rather hear that Alen^on and 
Burgundy were on bad terms, because Philip die Good was 'the man in 
the world whom he would most willingly fight, because he had aban- 
doned him in his youth, although he had sworn an oath to him, without 
his having ever done wrong, and that if he lived long enough he would 
make war on him'.^ The memory of the Burgundian defection of 1435 
still rankled with Henry, and the promptings of Margaret of Anjou no 
doubt increased and fed his vindictiveness. York was adopting a friendly 
stance towards Burgundy, who, on the eve of the lit-iic-justicc, sent his 
ambassadors to meet a Yorkist delegation at Calais.^ The king was at 
Montils-les-Tours, biding his time, sending spies to discover what was 
afoot. One of them - the herald Normandy king-o£<u:ms - was seized 
between Bourbourg and Gravelines, disguised as a merchant.^' Incriminat- 
it^ letters were found upon him, and he was imprisoned by Philip's 
officers at liUe. Charles was obviously consumed with the suspicion that 
Burgtmdy was plotting a similar enterprise to diat of Alen9on two years 
previously. There were rumours of open warfiire between France and 
Burgundy throughout the summer of 1458.7 Philip conciliated die in- 
habitants of the troublesome dty of Ghent, all^edly so that they would 
remain loyal to him in the event of a war with Prance. Chastdlain claimed 
that bodi Charles and Philip were mobilising dieir military resources, 
calhng up the ban et amhreAtan in dieir respective territories on the 



^ Chastdlam, m, 422-3; Beaucourt, vi, 

180-5. 

2 Chastelbin, iir, loi, 430-31. 

8 MS. 6. 18441, ioL iia^ 

^Ibid., fbl xi3^. He ym said to have 



i^okm these words in GaUet's pieseooe at 
Westminster early ia 1456. 

* Chastellain, 111, 428. 

• Ibid., 428; Bcaucourt, VI, 187 and n. I. 
» See Vaughaii, Philip Ae Good, 351-3. 
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firontiers of Ftmcc and Handecs.^ Hie hot summer was a time of cold 
war. 

In the event, Alen^on was tried and convicted of Ihe^mjest^ at ihe li^ 
de-justice held, because of the outbreak of an epidemic at Montargis, at 
Vend6me in September and October 145S. The conditions and terms in 

which he was condemned - and pleaded for - will be described in a sub- 
sequent chapter.2 But it was not only Alcn(;-on who was on trial. The Ut- 
de-justicc effectively put the notions which had been developing among 
the king's servants - especially among the members of the Parlcmcnt of 
Paris - to die test. It was a trial of strength between monarchy and olig- 
archy. The sentence was severe, although mitigated from death to 
imprisonment during the king's pleasure. Alen<,"on was to be deprived of 
his pairic, and lost his lands and movable goods. ^ But the king allowed his 
wife and children to enjoy his movables, excepting his artillery, armour 
and instruments of war. The lordships of Alen^on, Verneuil and Donifront 
were annexed to the royal (^omaine, with other rights and dues. What was 
left went to his heirs. It must have been very little, to judge from the pay- 
ments made to Marie d Armagnac, duchess of Alen9on, £bom her husband's 
exiguous revenues.^ But the duke was to come into his own again. On 
10 October 1461, three months after his £ither's death, Louis XI pardoned 
and restored him.^ During the proceedings against Alen^on, Louis's 
name had been on many lips.Was he in any way associated with the duke 
in his treasons? In August 1456 Louis had fled to his unde, PluHp the Good. 
If it could be shovm diat both Louis and Philip were implicated in 
Alen^on's plots, dien die king could make war on both of them widi 
inviolable justification. He could, if he so wished, recover his son by 
ft>rce ftom the camp of a man in league widi his enemies. 



1 ChastcUaiii, iii, 423-5. 

* Below, 204-9. 

* Chaitrilain, lu, 478-87. 

* B.N. MSS. fr. 26084, OO' 70$6; 26085, 
no. 71 19, for the payment to Marie 

d' Armagnac, duchess of Alcn9on, of 
la U»res taumois per day (6 November 
I457)> It was not a genoous aUowamoe, 



giving her 4,980 livres per year when an 
allowance for her argenterie was added. 
C£ die figures for peoska^ below, aas-6. 

* Alengon agreed to Louis's terms at Tours 
on 12 October 1461. He was pardoned, but 
Louis kept the wardship of his cliildren. 
See BJM. MS. & 18439, fol. 278"^. 
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II The Problem of the Dauphin 



I Estrangement and its implications 

Charles VII, it has been recently observed, 'was an excellent judge of all 
men except his son'.^ Between January 1447 and his death in July 14161, die 
king did not see the dauphin Louis. The origins of their estrangement have 
been traced elsewhere,* and what follows here is a discussion of the impli- 
cations of that estrangement. Louis has been described as a 'complex, 
nervous, amused creature', the dynamic alter ego of his weak, passive 
£ither.> That Either, it is argued, did not understand his son's nature. The 
argument rests partly upon current psychological e3q)lanations, which 
seek to analyse fifbenth-century people in twentiedi-century terms. The 
over-emphasised 'generation gap' cannot always be so crudely applied to 
men who inhabited a different world.* Such a 'gap* has not always pre- 
vented good relations between grandparents and grandchildren, especially 
in countries such as France where the grandparents have played a vital role 
in bringing up their children's children.^ Personal relationships between 
fifteenth-century people lie obscured in the murkiness of the few surviving 
sources. It is only possible to investigate them at the level of kings and 
great nobles. Even then, there is much that can never be known. The 
facts of estrangement can, however, be chronicled, and speculated upon. 
They must be considered against a background of the king's ill-healtL 
From the autcunn of 145 5 Cliarles suffered £[om bouts of illness - some 
of them severe - followed by periods of remission. The nature of his 
illness will be discussed later. What is relevant here is that the king must 
have been in acute pain at certain times during these years. 

^ Kendall, Louis XI, 399. As his first surviving act, signed in his own 

s See above, 75-82. hand, dates from 1438, when he was 



* Kendall, Louis XI, 72. fifteen* Professor Kendall's 

* See ibid., 44, for Louis as a teenage appears to be based on hindsight, 
rebel, at the age of thirteen, 'too energised ^ For this practice see Marc Bloch, TTte 
agaiost submissivcness to accept the role of Historiaiis Craft, tr. P. Putnam 
defiicQoe vAoiiSIcl convention piescnbed*. (Mandiester, 1954), 40-1. 185-7. 

Ifis letters to his fiidier suggest odierwise. 
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There is little evidence be&re March 1451 £ot a deterioratioii in rela- 
tions between Either and son firom the working agreement between them 
which gave Louis the government of the Dauphin^ Both exchanged New 
Year's presents. In January 1449 Louis sent his &ther a leopard.^ As late 

as January 145 1, Louis sent Charles a diamond.* Charles had a gold chain 
made, firom which it was to hang as a pendant. One assumes that the king 
wore this token of filial affection. But the accounts o£ctretmes given from 
1452 onwards do not mention the exchange ot such gifts between father 
and son.^ If sucli evidence can be used as an index of personal attitudes, 
then it may be that Louis's marriage to Charlotte of Savoy on 9 March 
145 1 irreconcilably alienated Charles from him. In November 1450 Louis's 
envoys had told the king and his council at Tours that the dauphin was 
seeking a second wife,^ An English marriage - to a daughter of the duke 
of Buckingham - had previously been mooted for Louis. But he was now 
seeking a wife in the houses of La Marchc, Savoy or Laval, because he 
liked die look of their women. From Savoy, he woidd ffon. 26o,0OO ^ctts 
as his future wife's dowry, as well as valuable information on the recovery 
of the ducliy of Milan, Genoa, and other Italian lordships. Louis also 
desired his father to grant him a lordship. He ofiered to recover Guyenne 
from the English if he was given it as an apanage. Nothing came of this 
request, and Louis took the initiative himsel£ He matried without gaining 
die prior consent of his father. 

20 March 145 1 Charles heard the report of his envoy to the duke of 
Savoy - the herald Normandy king-o^^ums.' Presiding over his council 
at Montils-l^Tours, the king read two letters in their presence* one fix>m 
the duke, the other from his council. The duke's letter infi>rmed the king 
that he had received his letters protesting about die marriage on 10 March, 
one day after the ceremony had taken place. He claimed that Charles had 
in &ct agreed to the union between Lotds and Charlotte of Savoy, giving 
his consent to the papal legate.* Normandy king-of^4xms was then 
ordered to give his report He said diat Dunois had told him the contents 
of the letters which he was carrying to Savoy. They contained the king's 
'astonishment* that the marriage should be negotiated without his ap- 
proval. His major objection to the union was that the twclvc-ycar-old 
Charlotte was not of cliild-bearing age. This 'tlie king greatly desired'.' A 



lABSIIF, cxxiv (1864), 138-9. 
'Ibid., 146-7. 

• See B.N. MS. fr. 1037X, £6h i'-4i* 
(1452-8). 



* B.N. MS. fr. 15537, fols S'-S'' (23 
November 1450). 

* Printed in Dudos, vr, 74-8a 
6 Ibid., 80-2. 

' Ibid., 76-7. 
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girl who was not yet husband-high could not give heirs to the house of 
Valois. However sincere his opposition to the marriage on these grounds, 
the king could not view the prospect of Louis's remaining childless for 
very long with equanimity. Given the dauphin's apparent desire to put 
himself to grave personal risks on campaigns, dicre was no guarantee that 
he would survive until Charlotte was of an age to bear him heirs. Nor- 
mandy king-of-arms then described the dauphin's behaviour towards liim. 
He granted him no audience, but attempted to induce him to hand over 
his father's letters to him. Bribery was applied. It failed, and Normandy 
gave the ktters to Louis of Savoy's chancellor.'' He spoke neither with the 
duke, nor with the dauphin. Louis's attempts to intercept the letters to 
the duke suggest that he was anxious lest Savoy should cliange his mind 
about the marriage. In the event he succeeded in wedding Charlotte of 
Savoy» dressed in a crimson robe trimmed with ermine, before die duke 
saw diem. 

Louis had, in a sense, succeeded in his des^ns. He had married as he 
wished, and had gained a foothold in the duchy of Savoy firom which to 
mount campaigns £ot the conquest of an Italian lordship. But he was soon 
to be disillusioned. On 27 October 1452 Louis of Savoy came to terms 
with Charles.' He put himself under French protection and renounced 
the dauphin. Charles was moving with an army towards the dudiy of 
Savoy in order to punish the duke if he would not come to heel. It was 
rumoured tliat the king also intended to recover his son by force/'' But 
the scheme was thwarted by Talbot's descent upon Bordeaux. The king's 
army turned towards the south-west. Louis, obviously very scared, wrote 
to his father, offering his services in the recovery of Guyenne. Writing 
from Vienne on 25 October, two days before Charles's treaty with Savoy, 
he pleaded with his father in the humblest of terms. He wrote: 

. . . and because I was previously told that you were rather displeased 
that, during your conquest of Normandy and of the said Borddais, I 
did not offer you my services -but which I did, through Bstissac, 
Renum and Benoist, addressti^ mysdf to [my] fair cousin of Dunois, 
notwithstanding the fict that I was in a fntifiil state, and would be most 
displeased, with all my heart, if it did not come to your notice - now, 
my very redoubted lord, I am sending you niy . . . councillor and 
chamberlain, the lord of Barry, to offer you my service and to put my 
body and goods at your disposal, if it is your pleasure to do me 

1 Ibid., 78; for diese events «ee Beauoom^ * Beauoourt, v, 178-81. 

Vf 134^53* * IfauL* 171-3; KaidaU, Louis XI, 76. 
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the honour of giving me die responsibility and thus employing 
me. . . 

Louis's reference to his servants might suggest that he was as much 
their victim as he had ever been. In the rephcs which he was to make to his 
father over the remaining nine years of the latter's hfc, the statement that 
he would not abandon any of his servants constantly recurs. In fact, he 
was not employed in Guycime during tlic campaign of recovery in the 
summer of 1453. Before that event took place, the king had received 
disturbing accounts of his behaviour &om Gerard le Boursier and Louis 
de Fontaines, who had been sent to the dauphin in December 1452.2 At 
Moulins, on 8 January 1453, the two envoys reported back to the king. 
They had found Louis at PierreUtte, hunting. When he had read the letters 
from his &ther -wliich they gave him, he asked them how many of 
Charles's counsellors were present when they were drawn up. They told 
him that only the king, the admiral, the lord of Torcy, the trisorier. Master 
Etienne Chevalier and Jean Bureau were there. Louis then hedged, 
and sent o£f to Valence to get advice. He quibUed over the sureties which 
were to be ofeed, and feared that he would be disinherited in &vour of 
his younger brodier, Charles of France. The envoys then spoke to Louis's 
council, without his being present. His counsellors told £em that when 
the king would draw Louis towards him 'in sweemess', and properly 
establish the sureties or pledges of good &ith i^ch Louis should give 
him, then somethbg could L achieved. Hie emphasis on sureties iTof 
note. It was later denied by the king that such pledges had ever been 
requested by him.^ The ways of Louis's servants were, again, all too 
scrutablc. Louis's offers were then read to the kmg.'^ Louis asked the 
princes of the blood of France, and other lords, to give the king their 
scaled letters, guaranteeing that he would keep his promises. If any of 
these was broken by him, they were to serve the king, presumably 
against him, at their own expense. It was perhaps doubtful that the great 
lords would ever have done so. Louis also promised to swear *on the arm 
and relics' of his favourite saint, St Anthony, to do what he had promised. 
If he defaulted, he would renounce all such tide that he could have to the 
crown of France'.'* 

These offers are curious. The king maintained that he did not require 
such assurances of his son's good behaviour and trustworthiness. He was 

1 JBiconchy, xii, 429-30. * Ibid., fol. zf. 

« B.N. MS. fr. 15537, fols 2l'-28'. * Ibid., fol. ay'. His vow may refer to 

s Ibid., fol. 55V (March 1461); bdow, relics kept at the abbey of St-Anthoine-de- 

z8i and Plate 8. Viciuiois. 
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'confident enough of the lords of the blood*, he repHed.^ Louis, under 
the influence of his advisers, was obviously temporising. It was odd diat 
he, the weaker party, should be offering sureties w'hich had never been 
demanded by his father. Such proposals indicate that die situation was 
moving towards deadlock. Both sides were dependent for information 
upon the reports of their respective envoys and die insinuations of their 
respective servants, hi diis instance, both were at their mercy. That the 
crucial question was that of Louis's return to his father's court is evident 
horn the abortive negotiations which were to follow the offers of January 
1453. Neither party was prepared to accept the other's servants — the in^- 
mates of court and household. Louis, according to Chastellain, would not 
come back to court because of the 'indignation which he had against 
oatain people'.^ Among them must have been Anthoine de Chabannes, 
Bt6z6, and Charles of Anjou. Louis wished his &ther well, it was said, 
and desired to be in his £iyour. But he would not come to court and would 
not dismiss any of his own servants. Charles, on the other hand, was 
grieved by his son's behaviour, because he saw him employed in unr^ 
warding business and was not able to use him fi>r any of his 'enterprises'. 
Hic recovery of die Somme towns fiom Burgundy was one mxk 'enter- 
prise*.* Mutual suspicion, exacerbated by lack of personal contact of any 
kind, was leading both parties more deeply into an impasse. Suspicion 
was fed by rumour, hearsay, and the tendentious reports of servants and 
'familiars'. If only because they had no idea of what would happen to 
them, die servants of both king and dauphin did all they could to prevent 
a reconciliation. 

On 8 April 1457 the king resumed direct government of the Dauphin^. 
He revoked all grants by Louis from the domaine, and all gifts of 'extra- 
ordinary pensions'.^ On 9 April, when the king was at St-Priest in the 
Dauphinc, his chancellor addressed the Three Estates of the province. 
They had already agreed to obey him and 'to accomplish whatever it 
pleases the king to command them'.^ Loyalty to the dauphin was thus 
non-existent in April 1457, even within the land which, according to his 
biographers, he had governed so well.^ Louis dc Laval, lord of Chitillon, 
remained governor, serving directly under the king. Louis was alarmed, 
and vmte to his Either expressing his distress that he should have such 
great suspicions. He con&ssed that he had 'great fears'.^ Chastellain 



1 Ibid., fol. 28'-. 

2 Chastellain, iii, 52. 
•Ibid., 52-3, 55-6. 

* Ord,, xiY, 426-7; Dodos, iv, 83-<S. 
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claimed that Louis felt 'a savage fear of his father, and a suspicion that 
if by chance he found liimself with him, he would have punished him 
. . . by imprisonment or otherwise*.^ Louis was in an extremely weak 
position. Harried out of die Dauphin^ persona non grata in Savoy, he was 
homeless. He had sent three embassies to bis Either between Apiil and 
August 1456.^ He offered to swear such oaths and ofo such sureties 
as his father desired. He would renounce all his alliances, and would not 
cross the Rhone, nor enter the kingdom of France, without his father's 
permission. Once again, there was no question of his father having either 
demanded sureties, or refiised him such pemussion. There was obviously 
no way to bring Louis back excq»t by force. The king's testy reply to 
Louis's envoy, GuOlaume de Cour^illon, suggests a hardening of attitude. 
The king was losing liis patience. He told Cour^illon, through his 
chancellor, that he intended to do nothing about Louis's most recent 
terms. The affiur 'had lasted too long' and he wished to see an end of it* 
Cour9illon went back empty-handed. 

Two months later, Cour9ilIon and the prior of the Celestines at Avignon 
were at Chatellard as envoys of the dauphin.* Louis repeated his offers, 
but Charles replied that they were still unacceptable. Only when Louis 
did as a 'good and obcJicnt son' should do would the king act towards 
him as a 'good and natural father'.-^ He would never approve Louis's 
self-imposed exile from court, nor would he agree to Louis's terms on the 
question of his servants. But his son had no reason to fear him, and he 
stressed the 'great benignity, sweetness and clemency' which he possessed.® 
On 20 August 1456 he repeated his terms.*^ The papal legate, Cardinal 
Guillaume d'Estoutcville, was to be present when they were announced 
to Louis's envoys. The king's 'greatest pleasure', he said, would be that his 
son might be disposed to serve liim, obey him, and 'employ himselt tor 
the good of the public weal of diis kingdom'. Gabriel de Bemes, Louis's 
envoy, was to tell him that the kti^ now consented to his master's terms 
on the question of sureties and passage into France, but could not accept 
die two-fold conditions proposed. The king, it was stated, 'has not been 
andisnot advised' to grant them.® Behind a father's words lay the insinua- 
tions of his advisers. If he agreed to let Louis remain away fiom court, he 



1 ChastelLiiji, iii, 53. 

* Dodos, iv, 90-101, 112; Beaucourt, vi, 

76-90. 

*Dudos, IV, 91; Chastellain, iii, 56. 
Chastellain claimed that the king did not 
even ask Conrgillon how Louis was. 
4 Dudoa, IV, 93-101 ; Chastdlun, m, 160-9. 



* Duclos, IV, 95. 

* Ibid., lox. 

7 B.N. MS. fr. 15537, fob 19^-19^ 

* Ibid., fol. ip"". For the presence of 
Guillamnc d'Estoutcville, the papal legate, 
sec above, 64-5. 
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would merely approve his absence and the situation which already pre- 
vailed. If Louis would not accept his terms, then he would 'proceed against 
those who thus guide and advise him'.'^ It was a threat of armed inter- 
vention. Louis replied by gathering troops together at Valence, and 
appointed the bastard of Armagnac as liis marshal* But, according to a 
letter written to the king by Anthoine de Chabannes, the inhabitants of 
the Dauphine would not support Louis.^ They put their trust only in the 
king, and, thought Chabannes, the duke of Savoy would also come to 
heel. Meanwhile, the king empowered Chabannes -Louis's inveterate 
enemy - to match into the Dai^hin^ with a loyal army.^ 

Louis was tetrifiecL If his actions are any indication of his state of mind, 
his feats of capture and assassination at the hands of his £itlier's servants 
were intense. He fled £x>m the Dauphin^ to die court of his unde, Philip 
the Good of Burgundy. Riding furiously, he paused at St-Claude, on the 
fiontier of the comftf of Burgundy, and there wrote a letter to his &tlier on 
31 August.^ His reason for going to join his uncle, he claimed, was to aid 
him in the crusade which he was to lead against the Turks. Philip would 
also, thought Louis, try to find a vs ay in which to reconcile him with his 
father. This, Louis claimed, was 'the thing which I most desire in this 
world'. Such claims were patently insincere. In a letter to Chabannes of 
2 November Charles observed that Louis had been 'seduced and coun- 
selled' to flee by the bastard of Armagnac and Jean de Garguesalle, his 
servants.^ Louis's subsequent appointment of Armagnac as governor of 
the Dauphind, in place of tlie dispossessed Louis de Laval, at Bruges in 
January 1457, and his gift of a pension of 600 liures touruois to him, may 
endorse Charles's suspicions.^ Jean, bastardof Armagnac, lordofToumon, 
has been named in connection with Alen9on's plots by some of those 
interrogated in die summer and autumn of 1456.^ Alen^on claimed that a 
certain priest called Mathieu, a servant of Armagnac, had brought him 
letters of credence fiom the dauphin and his master. But the king's officers 
considered this a contrivance on Alen^on's part.' The dauphin could not be 



1 Ibid., fol. 19^-. 
'Dodos, IV, 108-9. 

* Ibid., 109. 

Mbid., III. 

* Printed in Beaucourt, vi, 89. 

* Duclos, IV, 126-7; Beaucourt, vi, 479-80. 
At a meeting of the Estates of die 
Daufihin^ in October 1456, Qiarles spoke 

of those who 'governed* his son, including 
the bastard of Armagnac, who 'was not 
Armagnac at all, but English, and an old 



enemy of France' (Beaucourt, vi, 96-7). 
^ Dodos, IV, 142^-7. For his pemioii see 
B MS. fir. 20491, no. 102. 
* Chastellain, iii, 484-5. 
•Ibid., 484-5; B.N. MS. fr. 18441, fol. 
114', 1 17^. Aleu^on intended that Henry VI 
shonld assist Jean V of Annagnac, his 
brother-in-law, to recover the lands he had 
lost after the king's expedition against him 
in May 1455. See Beancoort, vi, 34-6. 
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associated with liini in any way. But the mission of Armagnac's servant 
was not in doubt. In November 1456 Charles was instructing Chabannes 
to seize the bastard if he could, as he was said to be journeying towards the 
Dauphine.i He told the inliabitants of Strasbourg that tlie daupliin was 
wilfully disobeying his father, and that any warlike acts by him were 
quite contrary to his wishes.^ The possibility of reconciliation was now 
extremely slun. 

On 8 April 1457 Charles had deprived Louis of the Dauphin^. This 
was a flat refusal of Louis's terms offered on 22 December 1456.^ Writing 
from Genappe, in Flanders, Louis had asked his father for the Dauphine, 
and for a very large pension of 24,000 livres. He wanted his suspicions of 
the king's designs on his person, and on those of his servants, aUayed. He 
said that he would be happy to pardon certain of his Other's servants if 
they agreed to serve him. He also required a pardon signed in Charles's 
hand, but refused to collect it himsftlf Lotus was obviously terrified at the 
prospect of coming to court. He feared assassination. His entourage told 
him that he would be disinherited in finrour of Charles of France.^ The 
king's views on the matter are not known. Chastellain analysed die king's 
attitude towards Louis's exile after 1458 in terms of the predicament in 
which some of Charles's servants and counsellors found themsdves.' 
During the 'cold war* of 1458HS1 between France and Burgundy, now 
harbouring the dauphin, the court of France was divided. Some of die 
greater lords - Bourbon, Richemont, Orleans - argued that the king 
should not attempt to recover Louis by force from Philip the Good. The 
counts of Ncvcrs aiRl Ltampcs acted as intermediaries between the two 
sides, and were related to both.® But others - presumably Chabannes, 
Jean de Bueil, Anthoinc de Laval, Dunois, Charles of Anjou, Brezd, and 
Gaston IV, count of Foix - opposed this pacific stance. They urged the 
king to seize Louis, even if this meant war with Burgundy. 'They feared 
nothing,' wrote Chastellain, *as much as falling . . . into the hands of the 
dauphin, who hated them.'' If the king regained control of his son, then 
they could be received into Louis's grace. If not, Louis would succeed to 
the throne and they would be dimissed. Their fears, in the light of the 
events of August 1461, were justified.^ If Louis could not be recovered 
from Burgundian hands, then he should be disinherited by his father. 

1 Beauooist, vi, 479 (2 November 1456), ' Ibid., 440. 

480 (3 November 1456). Chades wu at * Ibid., 440-1; Axmstromg, AB, id (xsKSS), 

Viennc, in the Dauphind. 16-18. 

2 Ibid., 482-3 (3 November 1456). ' Chastellain, iii, 440. 
< DuckM, IV, 138-^41. • See bdow» 188, 191. 
* Chastellain, iii, 441. 
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Charles never did this. He was independent enough of the self- 
interested counsels of his entourage to ignore their advice on certain 
issues. Perhaps the recollection of his own disinheritance made him excep- 
tionally wary of depriving Louis of the right to succeed him. His own legi- 
timacy rested on a denial of the right of his father to disinherit him under 
the terms of the treaty of Troves.^ There was no solution but to keep 
open the door to further negotiations with Louis and his new protector. 
This did not preclude the putting of pressure on Burgundy. As has been 
shown, Franco-Burgundian reladons between 145 1 and 1461 reveal 
Charles as a provocateur, allying himself with Burgundy's enemies, trying 
to buy the duchy of Luxembourg, and encouraging the estrangement 
which had developed between Philip and his son Charles, count of Charo- 
lais.^ The Croy family - diose objects of Charolais's hatred - could be 
relied i^n to act in Charles's interests.' The Paris Parlement attacked 
Burgundy on die juridical front, attempting to withdraw appeals £Dom 
the duke's courts. A growing nervousness among Charles's counsellors 
may be discerned fix>m the record of a resolution by the council 'meetii^ 
at Villefiranche in Berry in die house of my lord the count of Maine' on 
28 July 1460.^ The council recommended the king to proceed by £otct 
of arms against Burgundy, so as to ensure obedience to royal orders and 
the judgements of the Parkment in all Burgundy's lands 'within the king- 
dom of France'.^ The venue oi the meeting is perhaps significant. Charles of 

1 See above, 32. sovereignty, 'which the king, as much by 

* Vaughan, Philip the Good^ 347t 349-53; his coronadon oath ... as otherwise, is 
<£ B. de Mandtot, 3tade sur ks idatkms hdd and ob%ed to guaid and de&nd*. 
de Charles VII et Lotiis XI . . . avec les It was concluded that Charles had 'just 
cantons suisscs, 1444-83*, Jahrbuch fiir cause to proceed by vote dc fait and force 
Schweizerische Geschichte, v (1880), 93-9; of arms' but should ensure that areas such 
A. Lerotoc; NouvtUes redmdies tritiques sur as Guyetme "weie wdl defended. He "was to 
les relathns pcUti^ies ie la Frana avec find out how many of die companies of 
VAIlenu^ne de 1378 ^ l^tff (Pans, l99z), ordonnance he could use against Burgundy 
309-13. and was to make ready liis artillery 'and 

• Vaughan, op. cit., 352. They had all other things necessary for . . . war*, 
s u c c eeded lihe Chancellor RoUn as la mder to av<nd a 'general war* he was to 
ea^KMients of a policy condfiatory towards first make quite sure that Burgundy 
France. could be easily defeated (ibid., ccxxxvi). 

Sec Planchcr, iv, ccxxxv-ccxxxvi. The * Ibid., ccxxxvi. It was claimed that the 

meeting took place in two sessions, on king's letters and ordinances, as well as the 

a6 and 28 July. Chades of Anjou, dcyirioni of die JMemai^ of Paris, were 

Becnasd d'Ann^na^ count of La Maxdie, *ia no way obeyed' in Burgundy's lands. 

Andr^ de Laval, lord of Lohdac, Andkoine Truces had also been made with the 

de Chabannes, count of Dammartin, English, but without royal licence. For the 

Masters Etienne Chevaher and Pierre 'nuisance value' of the Paris Parlemcnt to 

Doriole were present U was said that Phifip the Good, see Vauglian, op. dt.. 

Burgundy was actii^ i^sdnst tbe king's 350. Appeals firaai Flanden, tlioi^ 
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Anjou might be among tlic first to be removed from power if Louis was 
not recovered before his father's death. The possibility of Charles's dying 
be£are then made war with Burgundy increasingly likely duiing the last 
diree years of his life. 



n Illness and death 

Until the winter of 1453-4 Charles VII appears to have enjoyed relatively 
good health. His sobriety at table, noted by the chroniclers, no doubt 
contributed to this at a period in which princes were not noted for their 
abstinence.^ But, early in 1454, information was received by Franoesoo 
Sforza, duke of Milan, that the king was ill.^ Plis indisposition was serious 
enough ioT Sfor2a to think in terms of the king's death. The report may 
have been a false alarm, for there was no mention of it in the dispatch 
which S&rza's ambassador sent fom the court on 12 March.* More 
secure evidence for aihnent is contained in a letter whidi die king wrote 
to Anthoine de Chabannes from Boi5-Sire-Amj6 on 26 Sq»tember 1455. 
Charles wrote: 

. . . concerning what a-ou have written to us about your sending Master 
Pierre Burdelot over here to know for certain the state and condition 
of our person - because there has been news over there that we have 
been rather indisposed, as we have recendy made our . . . counsellors 
Master Jean Bureau, tresorier of France, and Pierre Doriole, write to 
you at lengdi on our behalf - we have been for two or three days a little 
indisposed on one side, but, thanks to Our Lord, we have fully re- 
covered, and are in as good health as we have been for a long time past. 
And, as we have lately written to you, we are all ready and well dis- 
posed to go forward and do everything that will be necessary for tlie 
good of [our] affiurs. . . . And because of this do not be downcast for 
fear of the condition of our person, but always . . , employ youtsdf 
actively in tlie execution of those things for which we have given you 
responsibility. . . ^ 

The stilted style, and the reassuring words, could not hide the tact that 
the king's health was failing. Bureau and Doriole had been forced to write 

ptohiMted by Charks in 144s and 1453* 

rumour of innas was dicaladng in July 
were still being heard by the Parkment in 1438. His apothecary was idnd, bnfc kter 
1448, 1449, 1451 and 1459. released (ibid., iii, $6-7), 

1 Sec above, 96. ^ Ibid., VI, 27 n. 2. 
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to Chabannes on the matter. The trouble with his side cannot, given the 
vagueness of the reference, be diagnosed. The king was atdiattimc trying 
to recover Louis by force, but had first to gain the aid of Louis of Savoy.^ 
Chabannes was his instrument in this affair. A letter of 19 September 
written by Pierre Doriole to Chabannes had expressed thanks that the 
king *is on good form and makes good cheer'.^ This would put his 'indis- 
position* to tlie first two weeks or so of September. It was not followed 
by further ill-eflfects. Early in October, Charles was well enough to leave 
Bois-Sire-Am6 for the Bourbonnais.^ According to the available evidence, 
it was not until December 1457 that he was to fall ill once more. On this 
occasion his illness dogged him until his death four years later. The cir- 
cumstances in which he fell ill made the Christmas festivities of 1457 at 
Tours into an occasion for mourning. On 8 December an einbass]r from 
Ladislas, kii^ of Hungary and Bohemia, had arrived at Tours in order 
to n^otiate his marriage with Maddaine, daughter of Charles VIL^ 
Charles was to aid Ladislas to obtain the duchy of Luxembourg firom 
Philip the Good. It was not until i8 December that the king was suffi- 
dendy fit to see the ambassadors.^ Chastdlain wrote that he was sufifering 
fix>m an 'incurable dkease in one leg', which constandy discharged pus.* 
The astrologers predicted that he would be dead before the end of March 
1458. Processions and prayers were offered for his recovery. Chastcllain's 
account is borne out by the interrogation of a Breton esquire, Guillaume 
de Tiercain, by the king's officers on 15 November 1459.'' 

That Charles's condition became a clironic one is evident from Tier- 
cain's depositions. He was asked if he knew a barber called Symonnet, 
who, it was alleged, had been charged to take one of the dressings tor the 
king's leg.^ This move was apparently instigated by the dauphin. Tiercain 
replied in the negative. The king's attack in December 1457 was made 
worse by the news of the sudden death of Ladislas of Hungary. Charles 
had dreamt of the king's death, and his entourage considered it dangerous 



* Ibid., 70-4. 

* n»d., 72. He toM CSiabaiines that 'my 

lord of Dunois, whom the king calls the 
"hulitcr of fish", and also my lord of 
Maine, have done the worst that they can 
against you; but the buds that sing ui the 
luglit hxven't fofgotten you . . .'. Tlic 
allusions arc tantahsing, but give scope for 
spc ailation about the role o£m^ums and 
mistresses. 
3 Ibid., 477. 



Ibid., 166. For tlie negotiations see ibid., 
156-66; Leroua^ op. ctt., 280-85. 

5 Dcaucourt, X67. 

6 Chastclliiiu, lit, 444. Philip the Good of 
BurgiJiKly \\ as ill at the same time and 
astrological speculation was rife about 
whether one, or both, of them, would die 

(ibid., 446-7). 

7 B.N. MS. fr. 15537, fols i69'"-i70'. 

8 Ibid., fol. 169^. He was the barber of 
Jean, lord of Montauban, one of Louis's 
servants. 
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to infbnn him of die tidings.^ In the event, Br6z6 was chosen to the 

king, because he was *a man of very fair and pleasant speech* who *knew 
how to manage the king better than any other'.^ Preparations for the 
celebration of a Requiem for Ladislas had been kept secret. It was only on 
30 December, on the morrow of the ceremony, that Brczc went to 
Charles at Montils-lcs-Tours.^ The fact that the news had been so success- 
fully kept from him suggests that he was confined to his sickbed. He was 
much distressed by the news, but the 'profound moral depression' into 
which he might have fallen does not seem to have struck him down. He 
attempted to take Luxembourg into his own hands, and wrote a threaten- 
ing letter to Philip the Good.^ His persecution of £urgundy was perhaps 
made all the more savage by his illness. 

The disease is di^icult to diagnose. On 3 March 1459 half-length hose 
{ung chaussonsjusques a my jamhe) was made for liim.^ In April of the same 
year, cloth was delivered to liis hosier *to make nine stockings, laced tip 
at the back, with a false opening', for the king to wear on his had leg.* 
At about the same time, green doth was bought to cover the ^t-rest 
which the king used when at table.^ From October 1458, die bread which 
he ate was cut into small pieces.* Hiis suggests an infection of the mouth. 
Chades was thus unwell at the very moment when Alen^on was tried at 
Venddme. His goldsmith, Jean Sevineau, made a litde bowl at that time 
which he delivered to Jean Roy, the king's apodiecary, in which to pre- 
pare medicines £cx him.* The harshness of Clurles's treatment of Alen^on 
may therefore have been in part a result of illrhealth. 

There can be Htde doubt that Charles was in more or less constant pain 
during the winter of 1458-9. In January, Jean Sevineau made a palette on 
which the constituents of potions and drugs were ground for him.^^ His 
appearance at the trial of Alen^on on 10 October 1458 in a long robe - an 
unusual dress for him, if the argenterie accounts for his clothes are taken 
into account - may have been necessitated by his condition.^^ His leg may 
have been swollen, and swathed in bandages. It was hardly a reassuring 
sight for his subjects to contemplate in the public arena. The making of 



1 Beaucourt, vi, i6<>-70. Filippo Maria 
Viscond also seems to have beea afflicted 
ynAx a pholna about hearing news of 
sxidden death (Buidchaid^ li, 54). C£ 
Brachet, op. dt., 70-1. 
* Chastellain, iii, 380-1. No cue was to 
tell die king of ladiala^f deadv under pain 
of deadi, kst Qiaiks hinisdf £ed as a 
xesnlt of die news. 



* Beaucourt, vi, 171. 

*Ibid., 171-4; Vaughan, op. cit.» 348. 

* A.N., KK.SX, &L Itf'. 

• Ibid., fol. 36*. 

7 Ibid., fol. 78^ 

8 Ibid., fol. 69'. 

• Ibid., fol. 64'' (October 1458). 
10 Ibid., fol. fii^. 

See Plate 10 and below, 223-4. 
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lial^length hose and special stockings in March and April 1459 carries the 
implication that he could not bear to wear the normal tight garments on 
his I^. A laced stocking suggests that the leg had become badly swollen. 
"What was Charles's illness, given these symptoms? As in the case of 
Henry Vm of Engknd, no definitive answer can be given to this tan- 
talismg question.^ There seem to be at least three possibilities. Hrst, 
Charles could have been afflicted with a varicose ulcer of the leg. The 
ungainliness of his walk, commented upon by Basin and Chastellain, 
could conceivably have been caused by varicose veins.'- It has been said 
of a potential fellow-sufFcrcr, Henry VIII, that "inadequate and often 
savage treatment, together with lack of sut^icicnt rest, would have caused 
the veins to become thrombosed, the leg to swell and an extremely painful 
chronic ulcer to develop on his thigh'.^ A second possibihty would be 
osteomyelitis. It would explain the discharge of pus from the chronic 
ulcer on Charles's leg. A severe fall, such as the one which Charles 
experienced when a floor collapsed at La Rochclle in October 1422, can 
lie at the root of this septic infection of the bone.^ But a fall sustained 
almost forty years before the £rst onset of the disease is, perhaps, not 
wordiy of consideration. 

Neither of these diagnoses, however, takes into account the infection 
of the mouth with which Charles was probably afflicted firom October 
1458 onwards. It was this which was ultimately to kill hiuL The combina- 
tion of sores and abscesses in the mouth with a festering, malignant ulcer 
on the leg points in another direction. His disease could have been 
syphilis: a complaint which, it has been said, 'was not then unknown, as 
is sometimes alleged'.^ Both of Charles's symptoms were well4aiown 
secondary symptoms of the disease. Although the morbus vertereus only 
reached the proportions and virulence of an epidemic in the Mediter- 
ranean world during the 1490s, that does not mean that individual cases 
were not found beforehand.® Even if surviving accounts of Charles's 
sexual behaviour in his later years are only partially acceptable, the possi- 
bility that he contracted 'the sickness of Venus' can never be entirely ruled 
out. The common Renaissance cure for sypliilis - mercury treatment - 



1 See A. S. MacNalty. Henry VIII: a 
difficult patient (London, 1952), 159-65. 

2 Basin, 11, 280: 'the slcndcmcss of his legs 
and shins, with each knc-c swollen and 
bent towards the other . . . gave hiiu a 
deformed look'; Qiascdlain, iii, 178* for 
his 'peculiar walk** He was obvumsly 
lciii0cilc™lciiict'ci> 



8 J. J. Scarisbnck, Henry VIII (London, 

1968), 625. 

4 See ibid., 625 n. 79; also above, II, 32-3. 

5 K. B. McFarlane, Lancastrian Kings and 
Lollard Kiiights (Oxford, 1972), 103, 
fe&rring to Henry IV ofRnglanri. 

* See R. Lewinsoim, A Histary ef Sexuid 
Cusfoms (London, 1958), kSt^z. 
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was not yet devised.^ No assistance is ferdiconiing &om the argaiime or 
Household accounts which survive which might permit a diagnosis fsom 
the records of treatment which was administered to the king. He presum- 
ably endured die fevers and die pain which accompanied an ulcerated 
leg as best he could. His physicians could provide only palliatives, lliat he 
continued to move from place to place (though his itinerary became 
increasingly restricted to the valley of the Loire) suggests that he enjoyed 
periods of respite from his illness. In the winter of 1458-9 he remained, 
unwell, at Montils-les-Tours; during that of i459-(5o, he was able to move 
from Vcrnou in Touraine, to Lc Tiisscau, to Montils-lcs-Tours again for 
Christmas, and to Montbazon; and it was only in April 1461 that he 
finally came to Mehun-sur-Yevre, where he was to die three months 
later.2 

There can, of course, be no proof that Charles suffered from any disease 
known to modem men. The medical history of the fifteenth century is 
still obscure. But, ifhe did sufib: firom the disease which was to become a 
scourge to Renaissance Europe, then its contemporary nzmt - morhus 
gallicus - was apter than the physicians realised. It was widely believed 
that Charles of France, his younger son, died of an illness provoked by his 
sexual licence.3 But that illness could have been an hereditary one. What- 
ever it was, the dauphin Louis seems to have escaped its ravages. If Charles 
of France did inherit a disease from his father, then it would have had to 
have been contracted by Charles VU before December 1446. No sodi 
evidence is to be fi>und» and the £icts cannot bear too great a burden of 
hypothesis. They can be recorded, but inteipreted only with great caution. 
It has been seen that the king was unable to sign certain documents 
between i October 1460 and 31 March 1461 because, for part of that 
period, he was gravely ilL^ Durit^ that time the household account shows 
that one Henryet Gattdete was sent, with a chetmdteur of die king's stable, 
firom Chinon to Bordeaux to choose and &tdi wine. This was to be the 
king's table wine when he was ill.^ It was a sound choice. Bordeaux wine 



1 Ibid., 171; Scarisbrick, op. cit., 625. 
Francois II. duke of Brittany, also appears 
to have suticrcd firom aii ulcerated leg. 
In Matdi 1461 die HatyK^t^ Louis wu 
alleged to luve remarked diat he had 'a 
fistula in the 1^ - and he has no doubt 
that the duke has another in the head* 
(Kendall and Ilaxdi, 11, 222). Antoinette 
de Maigndais had beoome Raofois II's 
misttess hy dus tune. What is known of 
her career would not rnfe out die poasibilicy 



that she may have been a carrier of 
syphilis. See Beaucourt» vi, 438; above, 
135-6. 

* Beaucomt, ti» 423-4. It will be noticed 
diat tfaae woe all widiin very easy leadi 

of either Tours or Bourges. 

3 Sec H. Stein, Chatks de France (Paris, 

1919). 45>-4. 

* See above, 142. 

s B.N. MS. &. 6754. £oL T- 
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was, and is, thought to be good for invalids. Other sources lend their sup- 
port to a royal illness ni the winter of 1460-1. He had been ill in June and 
July, and, in December, letters of remission were issued merely with the 
endorsement 'by the council, meeting in the Ciiamhre dcs Comptcs'} But 
his complaint was episodic enough to be compatible with periods of 
remission. l ie continued to concern himself with the business of govern- 
ment until a few weeks before his death. 

On 3 March 1461 Prospero da Camogli, Sforza's ambassador at 
Genappe, wrote to his master that *the news here is that the king of 
France has been gravely ill for six days*.^ On 9 March Prospero told Sforza 
that 'the dauphin has been in close negotiations about reconciling himself 
with tlie king of France . . . and I fear an agreement will be reached, on the 
part of the king of France^ because he is a sick old man, and to an aged 
£ither the recovery of a son is a great consolation, especially in drcumr- 
stances of sudi high political importance'.* The Milanese ambassador 
r^retted this possibility, as Sforza was planning to use Louis and Bur- 
gundy to join a Yorkist invasion of France. This would be a response to 
Charles Vn's support of Angevin intervention in Naples, where Sforza 
was supporting Ferrante, the Aragonese claimant But by early March 
1461 a Yorkist invasion was deemed to be out of die question. Louis, 
thought Prospero, was being forced to reach an agreement with his 
faihci . His patience was 'almost exliausted'.^ The Milanese ambassador at 
the court of Genappe reported Louis's terms: Charles was to give him 
Genoa, the governorship of Asti, control ofSavoy, the Dauphiiie, and lands 
between it and Burgundian territory, hi return Louis would 'restrain* 
Sforza from giving aid to Ferrante in Naples. His ambitions to rule in 
Italy, controlling a large principality on the north-western boundaries of 
S&rza's domain, caused concern to the Milanese at Genappe. His father 
might forget the past and, in remorse, might endow his son once again 
with lands. By 11 March Prospero was writing to tell Sforza the bad 
news that Louis had sent an envoy, Jean Wast, lord of Montcspedon, to 
his Others court.* This was done at the instigation of Charles of Anjou. 

^ AHPt XXV, 278. He was, however, stOl sending of lepiesentadvef to tlie Congress 

present nt the hearing of petitions and of Mantua, summoned by Pope Pins II in 

granting of remissions in May 1461 (ibid., 1459, because of papal support for 

297). Ferrante (ibid., 153). The Ai^cvin claim 

s Kendall and Haidi, n, 142. to Naples and Sicit7 vntf of comse* to be 

* Hud., 148. used as one justification £cx die Fcendi 

* Ibid., xiii-xx; Ilardi, 'The Italian League, invasion of Italy in 1494. 
Francesco Sforza and Charles VII ^ Kendall and Ilardi, 11, 148. 
(1454-61)', Studies in tlie RmaissancCt vi * Ibid., 168; Beaucourt, VI, 312-22, for 
(i959)> I2SHS6. Ghades ddayed die Wasti*s two missions. 
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The count of Maine was evidently trying to safeguard his own position 

as well as the public weal of the kingdom. 

It was hardly surprising, given tlicir fears of the king's imminent death, 
diat the dauphin's envoy was 'honoured by the whole court'. ^ Wast had 
returned from a previous mission on 7 February, bringing with him two 
replies from the king. The first asked Louis to come to his father, so that 
he could sec him alone.- But Charles refused to receive Philip the Good. 
The second was not written down. Wast told Louis by word of mouth 
that Charles had offered him, if he still refused to see his father, the lands 
which he had asked for in his previous terms.^ But these were to be 
granted only on condition that Louis supported the designs of John, duke 
of Calabria, the Angevin claimant to Sicily and Naples. The Angevin 
interest at the court of France was thus sufficiently strong to dictate the 
conditions upon wdiich a partial reconciliation between &ther and son was 
to be founded. Charles of Anjou was absent from the court at the time - 
pediaps by design - and the negotiations were in die hands of Gaston IV, 
count of Foix.^ But he assured Louis of his good o£Eces, claimed that he 
would be 'master of the king', and that Louis's enemy, Chabannes, would 
be 'reduced to a cipher'.^ So £ir, so good. But there was a stumbling block 
to such an agreement The king gave no promise of any kind about his 
bdiaviour towards Philip the Good, off\^ose bounty Louis was living. 
War between France and Burgundy was thought to be imminent. One 
way out of die tcap wotdd be £oc Louis to renounce Burgtmdian aid. His 
relations widi Ph%> the Good were no longer so amicable. Prospero da 
Camogli could tell Sforza on 15 March that, at Brussels, *Ifind here hardly 
less war between the duke of Burgundy and his son than between the 
dauphin and the king of France'.^ Louis had incurred Philip's suspicion 
and jealousy, because he was thought to be supporting Charles, count 
of Charolais, against his father. Philip was also unhappy about Louis's 
behaviour towards his favourites, the Croy family.'^ Louis was resentful of 
his own existence as a parasite on the court of Burgundy. Pressures from 
many directions were forcing iiim to think in terms of a reconcihation 
with his father. 

Wast was sent back to the king at Bourges, where he stated Louis's 
terms in two letters which he read out on 20 March.^ The extreme weak- 
ness of Louis's position led him to ask Charles to forget the past, and to 

1 Kendall and Ilardi, 11^ 168-9. ° ^id-. i^^; ^or Charolais, see Vai^faan. 

2 Ibid., 169-72. op. cit., 340--3. 

3 Ibid., 170; Bcaucourt, vi, 314-15. ' Kendall and Ilardi, 11, i88, 212. 

* BeancoiiTtp vi, 31S. • B.N. MS. fr. XSS37» &!» 87'-78^ 

■ Kendall and Ilatdi, zi; 17a. iS^-iSv; Beaucourt, vi, 318-19. 
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provide for him a lordship which would enable hiin to subsist. Anthoine 
de Croy, Phihp the Good's favourite, told Francesco Coppini, bishop of 
Terni, at Brussels on 23 March that Louis was in acute fmancial difficulties.^ 
These were partly the result of lavish pious endowments and gitts. In the 
second document which Wast read out, the question of treason on Louis's 
part if he came back to his father was raised. ^ One gains the impression 
that the dauphin and his envoy were trying desperately to assure the king 
of his good intentions. Although. Prospero da Camogli claimed that Louis 
had told him that he would never go back to his father, for fear that he 
would be imprisoned or worse, and Francesco Coppini endorsed this, the 
diplomatic documents may suggest otherwise.^ Wast told the king: 

... I begged you that you would be pleased to give him [Louis] a place 
which would be agreeable to him and secure for his residence, but you 
were not pleased that he should remain there, because tlic first mal- 
contents would take tlicmselves to him, and so the trouble would be 
even worse than before. So, sire, although he's well disposed and deter- 
mined not to do this, or anything ebe, which would cause you dis- 
pleasure, he wants to fulfil these two articles in such a way that you 
would advise. . . A 

Wast tlien concluded by advising the king orally to 'make yourself 
sure about him and all the other fi^urs which you may have on this matter 
. . . and don't give him anydiing that you can't take away next morning 
if you repent of it. And if you do that, no one can ever say that he's bound 
to you.'^ The king's own views appear &om the unique record, in the 
hand of one of his secretaries, of the words which he spoke at Bourges on 
21 Mardi 1461.* There can be litde doubt of the authenticity of this 
document. It is contained in a collection of drafisandmemoranda emanat- 
ing firom the secretariat? No one but the king, some members of the 
council, and, in its final form, Louis's envoy, would have seen so confiden- 
tial a document. It was, according to a note on its last folio, raw material 
for a reply to the dauphin.^ The writer seems to have written out a draft 
ot tiie king's spoken words, corrected them, crossed out some passages. 



^ Kendall aud Ilardi, II, 214. 
*BJt>f. MS. fir. X5537. foL iS*. 

* Kendall and Ilatdi, X73-4t 222, 

* B.N. MS. fr. 15537. foL 18'. 

5 Ibid., fol. i8^ 

« Ibid., fols $$^-$7", and see Plate 8. 
o— c 



^ It coutaius material relating to the 
daoiU daring the period fiom. 1446 to 
1461. 

8 B N MS. fr. 15537, fol. S7\ in a 
diricrcnt hand. It is printed in Bcaucourt, 
VI, 319-22, but without sufficient 
attenlkm to flltmtiom ai^ emendations. 
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and inserted alternative readings into dbe margins. It is thus a very messy 

document. It bears all the marks of dictation, and has an immediacy which 

is all too rare. It is also the last surviving statement of the king's attitude 
towaids a relationship which was clearly a personal, as well as a political, 
embarrassment. It is therefore worth citing in full. Charles, sick as he was, 
said in reply to Wast's proposals: 

I have heard what you told me yesterday on behalf of my son the 
dauphin, and today I have seen what you have given mc in writing 
concerning the said business, which I've had read in tlie presence of 
those of my council who are here; and I'm amazed that you said that 
my son has taken the reply which I gave you last time so strangely, and 
that he has been angered and displeased by it. For it seems to the lords 
of the blood and the people of my coimcil that the said reply was so 
sweet, so gracious and so reasonable, that he ought to welcome it, be 
content with it, and accept it. 

You have touched on two points in the things you've said to me; and 
it seems to me that it's just the same old story again, and that my son 
wishes that I approve <^liis absence and of die reasons whidi he holds 
for not returning to me, which wotild be to nourish the error which has 
existed in this kingdom for a long time, where people say that I don't 
wish him to come back; this, as anyone ought to know very well, 
doem't come firom me, and I'd have been very happy i£, some time ago, 
he'd been here to lend a hand with the odiers in recovering the kingdom 
and in booting out its enemies, having liis share of the honour and die 
spoils, just like the others. And I've wanted him back not so much for 
myself as for him; because, although it would be a very great joy and 
pleasure for mc if he was here so that I could see him and talk to him, 
and say . . . those things that I would not write to him nor command 
him dirough someone else, I believe that he'd be very happy and con- 
tented, and would never want to go away again; and if it so hap- 
pened that he did want to go away after l*d spoken to him, he could 
certainly do so, as I've told you before. And also, if it so happens that 
he doesn't wish to come, but wishes to absent himselt for ever from me, 
as he's done up to now, I'd rather that lie did it Inmseli and of his own 
free will, and by the advice of those who recommend it, than give my 
consent to it And Tm puzzled as to where these fears of which you've 
spoken come firom; because it seems to me that, all the time he*s been 
away firom me, he's had plenty of time to make himself sure and 
provide £ot his case. How has this [fear] come about? And one must 
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say tliat it's a true devilry^ that lie refuses to come to liim from whom 
good things and honours should flow. . . . Alas, he has tlie finest estate 
of this reahii, aiter me, and still has capable hands - which I have not - 
and when he comes back here, my good and loyal subjects, who have 
so honourably and bravely conducted themselves in the recovery, and 
to the profit, of this kingdom, resisting the enterprises of its ancient 
enemies and others, will all be comforted and overjoyed; and, because 
he is so far away, and they cannot have any conversation with him, 
they cannot have the love for him which they shotdd have. . . 

Myenemiestnistiiiy word and my bond, and, when I have had them 
in my power -and when they were abandoned by their own side- 
everyone knows that I did nothing cruel to them.^ And now my own 
son doesn t trust my word to come back to me, in which it seems to me 
that he does me litde honour: fot there's no great lord in England, 
although they are my enemies, who doesn't trust me so wdl. And I'd 
be most di^leased i£, under my surety, anything was done which was 
harmful to him. And even if I diould have such a wish, do you think 
that I'm so powerless, and my kingdom so badly provided fat, that I 
couldn't have done it to him where he now is? How does it seem to 
you? Think about it!^ You tell me that I should take such surety as I 
wish from my son, after the things that you've told me. I've had no 
need of it so far, and I still can't sec that it would bcneccssary to do so, 
thank God. 

And as to the provision which you've asked for him, as I've told you 
previously, when he comes to me to do his dut)% or even less than duty, 
and to take his share for the good of the public weal, as he should, I 
shall . . . give him such good provision that he'll be very contented 
with it; and if I should do as you ask, that would be to nourish the 
separation which he's had for so long . . . and I'll not do that at all. 
And when the lords of the blood and the people of the Three Estates 
will be with me soon, I think that they won't advise me to do that; 



1 This phtase and die faflowing sentence 

(foL 55^) are ddeted in the MS. and 

replaced by a marginal passage which is 
reproduced in a fairer copy on fol. <,6^. 
This is printed by Beaucourt, VI, 320-I. 
Hie omisaoa of *oest une drcncte deaMerie* 
and the sentence beginning 'Helas, il a le 
plusbcl estat . . .' are interesting. Perhaps 
these possessed a little too much candidncss 
for the consuuiptiou ot Louis and his 
envoy. SeePkte 8. 



s B.N. MS. fr. I5537t fi»L 5^, ftr tlie 

alternative, and perhaps final, reading 

ending in the words 'dont jc maqnitc*. 
3 Ibid., fol. 55^. The English seem to be 
the 'euenoies' here. 

* Log. dt. Hie woidi 'Or y pensez* are 

underlined in the same mawmt^ as 'cest 

une droicte deablcrie'. They would also be 
omitted from the final draft submitted to 
the dauphin's envoy. See Plate 8. 
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but if diey do advise it, then I'd rather that they did it by themselves 
than give my consent to it And it's up to those who advise it and are 
of this opinion to give him such provision, not to mc. 

These were the words of a very side man. The Three Estates never 
met before his death on 22 July. The dauphin never saw his &ther. 
Charles's refusal to endow Louis with a lordship widiin France until he 
had come to see him at court may have been prompted by paternal 
afi&ction as much as by policy. Given the dauphin's financial straits, and 
his uncertain position at the court of Burgundy, the provision of a lord- 
ship was undoubtedly a pressing concern. If his &dier would provide him 
with one, then he would have to return to liim. It would require only a 
single visit, thought Francesco Coppini, for a reconciliation to be cfFcctcd 
between them.^ But 111 the event, Louis waited for his father to die. News 
from England late in March was reassuring - the cause of Margaret of 
Anjou had suffered a disastrous setback at Towton.- Charles had been 
about to send a fleet to aid Margaret. He was mobilising troops on the 
Flemish border, and was preparing to invade Burgundian territory. ^ The 
Yorkist victory scotched his plans. Louis, his alliance with York vindi- 
cated by the victory of the Yorkists over the Lancastrians at Towton on 
Palm Sunday, 1461, and his alliance with Milan by the ejection of the 
French from Genoa on 9 March,^ had less need to play the prodigal son. 
By 4 April, Philip the Good had sworn an oath of allegiance to Louis as 
future king of France. He also gave him a supplementary gift of 1,200 
livres.^ They had now merely to wait for his father's death. The astrolo- 
gers* predictions were comforting. On 8 May Coppini wrote to Sforza 
from St-Omer, telling him that he had spoken with them, especially widi 
a 'skilled one, a prelate of an order'.* Although Chastellain denied the 
&ctt Philip the Good also had sufficient trust in their prognostications to 
consult the astroI<^ecs in May I4<5i. The religious had predicted diat *the 
king of France will this summer stand in the greatest danger of deatli, and 
if he escapes it will be a miracle rather than the course of nature. Aroimd 
August the result will be seen.*' It was a guarded prognostication, allow*- 



1 KendaU and Ilardi, 11, 222. 

* Beaucourt, vi, 328. 
3 Kendall and Ilardi, li, 214 -ii^. The 
menibcrs of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece were to appear at thdr dupter at 
St-Omer fiiUy anned. C£ ChasteDain** 
comment about Charles's prejudice 
towards diose of his relatives, induding 



Alenyon, who were members of the Order 
O^ll, X85). In the li^ of these eyentt Us 
rancour, wliich increased widi s^e, ts 
perhaps more explicable. 
^Beaneourt, vi, 332-3. 

•iwd., 333-^ 

6 Kendall and Ilardi, 11, 328. 

7 Ibid., 328; c£ Chaiitrllain, xxi, 448. 
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ing for the intervention of God by means ot a miracle. The astrologer was 
wrong in his calculation - but only by one month. 

The lack of a Milanese ambassador at the king's court - owing to the 
hostility of France and Milan - means that knowledge of the king's be- 
haviour at this time is gained at second-hand. Prospero da Camogli and 
Coppini wrote from the Burgundian lands, acting as fdters through which 
information brought north from Bourges and Mehun-sur-Yevrc was 
passed to Sforza. But there is some first-hand evidence of his activity 
during these last months of his life. The more prosaic of this is found in 
the household accounts, and in a roll of payments made by Etienne Petit 
&om the revenues of the salt-gtanarics in Languedoc.^ The latter shows 
that, between i September 1460 and his death, the king was receivii^ no 
less than 27,500 Uvres Ummois 'for his pleasures and desires'.' This was set 
beside an expenditure on the household as a whole of 20,889 ^ivres between 
I April and i August i4j6i.' Sums of this magnitude are striking. The 
dauphin Louis's financial officers were particularly struck, and embar- 
rassed, by the enormous sum spent on 'pleasures and desires'. When diey 
came to examine the accounts afier Louis's accession, tliey reported in a 
marginal note: 'with regard to the 27,500 Uvres toumois a lot is still owing, 
about a half, which is 13,700 Uvres toumois, and the truth can be dis- 
covered from Master Laurens Girard'.^^ Such assignments could impose an 
intolerable strain on revenues which -as was the case in Normandy in 
1460 and 1461^ - were often already overburdened. On what 'pleasures 
and desires' were such sums spent? It seems that the pensions, gifts and 
rewards to die favoured around the king were not included in them. The 
king was at liberty to spend this very large sum - from the yield of 
the ^qabellc in Langucdoc - on whatsoever he pleased. It disappeared in 
the deeper recesses of the privy purse, lost from sight by both the gens 
des comptcs and the historians o£ French royal fmances. But we can hazard 
a number of guesses about the use to wliich such sums were put. 

The king was unwell for much of the time to which this account 
relates. With his ulcerated leg, he could hardly enjoy the May Day 
festivities as he had done in the past.^ At the Christmas feast of 1460, he 
spent a mere 2,700 Uvres toumois J Wine was bought for him at Bordeaux 

* B.N. MS. fr. 20498, fols yy-So^. wages of the companies oiordmtume a 
*Ilnd., foL 77^ mcMolih before hit deadi. This had bem 

* Douet-d*Axcq, Camfies de VhStd, xxadv. done 'as best as one could' and levames 

Receipts were a mere 4,160 Uvres, firom Toulouse assigned for the purpose. 

-* B.N. MS. tr. 20498, fol. yy. For Normandy see MS. &. 6754, fol. 8'. 

* Ibid., fol. yg"", for a marginal note * See below, 223. 
leoorduig that the kii^ had adyaoced the ? B>l. MS. fr. 20498, foL 77^. 
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when he was ill at this time, but the cost is not known.^ The lack of an 
argenterie account for 1 460-1 means that there is no longer an exact 
record of expenditure, but the lavish spending presupposed by Etienne 
Petit's disbursement can be speculated upon further. There is evidence that 
the king had a number of pursuits in his last years. He played chess, hi 
July 1459 two ivory chessboards, with chessmen, were bought for his 
'diversion and pleasure'. Three further chessboards made of cypress wood 
were also purchased.^ But he was also sympathetic towards more expan- 
sive games. Between May and September 1458 be ordered the controller 
of bis household to surrender the green doth Bom bis hureau to the ladies 
of the court so ibat they could 'play at martres and gUc,^ Dicing and 
gaming was a common pursuit of the fifieentb-century nobility.^ If 
Charles was a gambler himself, then die pretext on which Jacques Coeur 
had raised money from two of the duke of Bourbon's clients may have 
been genuine. It was said that he had lifted 2,000 ecus off them so that the 
king could *play at dice and take [his] pleasures at the Christmas fcast'.^ 
He certainly borrowed 2,200 liures tonmois from Jean de Bueil widi which 
to gamble at the Christmas feast of 1445.® The inclusion of dicing with 
the king's 'pleasures' might imply that this was a pursuit in which tlic 
kiiic; was especially free to do as lie wished. It could be an extremely 
expensive pleasure. If it was coupled with lavish spending on women, 
then the reckless pillage of his revenues to the tune of 27,500 livres might 
be more easily accounted tor. Both pursuits were compatible with the 
more sedentary existence which illness was forcing him to lead. He may 
have known that he had httle time left to him. But there were less costly 
pursuits open to him. His near-contemporary, Piero de Medici, smitten 
by arthritis and hence debarred from hunting, hawking and jousting, 
sought his pleasures among his books 'as if they were a pile of gold'.^ 
Charles's literary tastes were applauded by r;ha<Hn>llam^ and it is known 
that he received Robert Blondel's OroHo histmidis in a French translation 



1 Above, 176-7. 
SA.N.,KK.5X, fi>L82r. 
8 B.N. MS. fif. 6750, foL 9'. 

Sec, for some English instances, K. B. 
McFarlanc, The Nobility of Later Medieval 
England (0.\lord, 1972), loi, 246. 

* Dauvet, i, 9, and above, 132. 

* Escoiicli7» 11^ as7* He played for high 
stakes. See Beaucourt, iv, 86, and B.N. 
MS. fr. 23259, fols 4, II, 21. In Jamury 
14^3 he was given a pack of cards as a 



New Year's Day g;if^ and iii January 1454 
a board on 'wfaidi to play games of chance 
(B.N. MS. fr. 10371, fols 24' and 35»). 
For the practice of giving Aretmes, see 
below, 226-7. 

* Sec E. H. Gombrich, 'The early Medici 
ay Vattoos of Aif , Ibdbm Rautlssmce 
Studies, ed. E. F. Jacob (London, 1960), 
302, quoting from Filaiece's treatise on 
architecture. 
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during 1460.^ I-lis library, as well as his women, perhaps provided some 
consolation in what must have been a fight for survival. 

Alongside these intellectual pleasures Charles possessed certain interests 
which might be described as scientific. Technological inventions inter- 
ested him.- Although there is no contemporary evidence for it, it is likely 
that he knew of the irmovations introduced by Gutenberg in the science 
of printing. Whether lie actually sent a spy to discover Gutenberg's 
*secret' in 1458 is unknown.^ The block-books and woodcuts produced at 
Paris towards the end of his life are innocent of the invention of movable 
type.* There are better grounds for attributing an interest in the mechan- 
isms of clocks to him. In July 1459 he bought no less than £ve clocks horn 
a masteixlockmaker ofParis.^ Four of these were chiming clocks, with 
a counterpoise, while the fifth was a 'hal£<lock', without a counterpoise. 
The docbnaker had brought them to Razilly and the king had inspected 
them. A ^sanation with the measurement of time is sometimes common 
in later years. At fifty-six, Charles was an elderly man by fifteendi- 
century standards. He had also the consolations of reJigion. By what 
appears to be the operation of a double standard, fifteenth-century princes 
were able to reconcile their licentiousness with their piety. Absolution was 
cheap, and die confessors of both Charles VII and Philip the Good must 
have spent much of their time absolving them from dieir mortal sins. 
The king at least went through the motions of the conventional devo- 
tional religion of his time. He heard three Masses a day, one of which 
was sung.^ At the head of the eighteen chaplains of the chapel royal in 145 8-9 
was the celebrated composer Jan Ockeghem.' To the consolation of religion 
were added the pleasures of some of the finest church music of the age. 

Ockeghem had left Antwerp cathedral for Charles's service by 1453, 
when he received a New Year s gift £:om the king in return for his own - 
a song book.s That the king enjoyed music, and could read its notation, 
is evident from his purchase, in 1459, of 448 richly illuminated vignettes, 
each with a gilded initial letter, which were painted into two song books 
'fi^r his pleasure'.^ When he was at Venddme in the autumn of 1458 to 

^ Beaucourt, vi, 402-3. * Vallet, Henri Baude, 8. He got up in the 

'IfisintetestinartiUeiy dated firom an tnonungs, tudike Hiilip the Good, ^bvIio 

early stage in his career. See Beaucourt, J, did not hear Mass in liis later years until 

246, for payment to a cannoneer for 'a 2 or 3 p.m. (Vaughan, op. cit., 128). 

cannon which we have had from him* ' A.N., KK.51, fol. 129^. For his career see 

(20 December 1419}. Also above, 74, 141. M. Brenet, 'Jean de Ockeghem, maitre de 

'Ibid.,^^ 409-zo. k chapeOedesrois Charles VII etLoois XI', 

4 See P. Meyer, 'Les Neuf Ptcmc*, Butt, Mim. Soc. hist. Paris, xx (1893), x-ja. 

See. nnc. textesfr. (1883), 45. s B.N. MS. fr. T0371. fol. 35*. 

& A.N., KJLsh fols 97% 97*' " Beaucourt, vi, 408 n. 5. 
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try the duke of Alen^on, the news of Pius iTs election to the papacy 
arrived. The king ordered the singing of a Te Deum by Ockeghon and 
his chaplains in the casde chapel at Venddme on 5 November.^ This was 

a common occurrence. On 17 May 1455, for instance, after receiving a 
letter from the College of cardinals, the king entered liis chapel 'and had 
the Te Deum laitiliiiniis sung, as he is accustomed to do*.^ Ockcghem was 
well rewarded tor his services, hi 1454-5 he was receiving, above his 
normal wages, an additional 180 livrcs tournoiSy assigned on the aides for 
war in the haut pays d' Auveri^uc? The peaceful arts thus benefited from 
war taxation. Under Ockcghcm's directorship the chapel royal grew - from 
seven singers in 1452 to thirteen in Each of these, with Ockcghem, 

was paid at the rate of 15 livrcs touniois per month - the monthly wage of a 
mounted man-at-arms ni one of the king's companies of ordontiattce* Be- 
tween 1456 and 1459 Ockeghem was given the o£ice of treasuier of 
St-Martin of Touts, and was given dispensation £:om lesidit^ diete on 
18 April 1461 because he was *in the service of the court*.* Three months 
later he was to appear with the singers of the chapel royal, dressed in 
mourning vestments &r the king's funeral. Besides the formal set-pieces 
of church music — masses and motets — Ockegjiem evidently composed 
secular music £01 the king. In January 1459 he presented Charles with a 
New Year's present of a richly illuminated song.* Some of his twenty 
surviving masses and eight motets must have been written £oc the chapel 
royal during Charles's li&time. But the attribution of a given work to a 
specific event is a hazardous undertaking. Ockeghem continued to serve 
the house of France under Louis XI and Charles Vin, dying in about 1495 . 
Apart firom his own work, posterity is indebted to Charles VlTs patron- 
age of Ockeghem for the €»ct that he taught Josquin des Pr^. 

But such pleasures can hardly have been appreciated by the king during 
the last few months of his life. His last letter-missive was signed by him on 
30 May 1 46 1 J His last public appearance was probably his reception of an 
embassy, led by a Franciscan, Louis de Boulogne, from some princes of 



1 Brcnct, op. cit., 6. For Pius's election ace 
Beaucourr, vi, 241-2. There was a strong 
possibility in August 145 S tiiat a irrcnch 
pope might be dected. Cardinal GuUaume 
d'Estoutcville was a candidate, but die 
Italian cardinals in the Sacred College were 
swayed by the future Pius IPs harangue on 
the subject of foreign popes and the 
lifcdihood of French intervention in Itaty 
which would follow Estoutcville's dection. 
See Uardi, op. cit.» 148-50. There was dins 



htde cause for celebration at Vcnddmc in 
November 1458, 

* Valois, Cotiseil, 262. 

« B.N. MS. fr. aSSd. £bL ao^. 

* Brenet; op. dt, 4* ?• 
5 Ibid., 7. 

«A.N., KK.51, fol. 122'. 
'Beaucourt, vi, 437 n. 5, 1 have been 
ttnaUe to trace this letter. For a letter of 
1 5 May 1461, s^ned by his own hand, see 
Plate ii. 
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the East.^,Thcy arrived in the course of May at Mehun-sur-Ycvre, hoping 
that Charles VII would support their campaign against the Turks. They 
left with nothing more than assurances of goodwill. The king was perhaps 
less concerned about the fate of Christendom than about his own survival. 
In tlie first two weeks of June rumours of open war between France and 
Burgundy were circulating. A spy had been sent by the bailli of Hainault 
on 27 May to Laon *to gain news of the French, because it was rumoured 
daily that the king had decided to make war on my lord the duke'.' 
Troops were being assembled in Normandy, and a double invasion — of 
England as well as the Burgundian lands — W2S rumoured. On i8 June 
Coppini wrote to Sfocza from Bruges.' He discussed the possibilities of 
war. The king had his sovere^ty on his side, and, more tangibly, the 
counts of Maine and Foix. But, at Bruges, people thought litde of the 
rest of his lords, 'since they would probably neither aid nor be loyal to 
him'.^ Paris and its surrounding countryside, Normandy, Brittany and 
Gascony, thought Coppini, were also of dubious loyalty in the event of a 
war. Tliey were 'suspect to the king of France, as all of them would 
foment disorders if lliere were war'.* The Milanese agent predicted that 
there would be. The men around Charles, he observed, 'know that his 
Majest)' is old and feeble'. Active campaigning on his part was out of the 
question, for he could not ride ten leagues in armour. But his entourage 
knew that they were hated by the dauphin, and 'may perhaps be more 
ready to persuade the king to make war'. If the king died, they would 
have forces enough to secure good terms from Xx)uis if war had been 
declared. 

In the event, nothing happened. Messengers rode back and forth 
between PhiUp the Good and the king on i, 6 and 9 July.® On receipt of 
news firom France on that day, Philip sent them immediately to Louis 
and to Charles, count of Charolais. These concerned the king's most 
recent bout of illness.*^ A few days later Louis was writing that he had 
*had news firom my lord [the king] in many and various ways, and all 
say, in efEect, that there is no hope'.^ Louis's informants were, however, 
a little oveiK:onfident. The king was said to have rallied, and went to 
Mass a £ew days later.* The drone of public prayera filled the churches of 

1 Ibid., VI, 345. » Ibid., 430 2. For these fears at adaet 

* Vaughaii, op. dt., 353. Preparations for times see above, 124-6, 157. 

may be inimed fiom ^ advandng *Beaiioourt. vi, 338-9. 

of wages to the long's troops in Jane Z461. ' Ibid., 339. 

See above, 183 n. 5. « Vaescn, Lmres, i, 143. 

s Kendall and Dardt, II, 428-32. * Beauooot^ VI, 439, n. 3. 

* Ibid., 430. 
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France from 10 July onv^ds. But diey were to no avail. Charles's last, 
and fatal, relapse came about a week later. On 17 July his council wrote 
to the dauphin Louis. They told him diat 

... a certain illness has, far some time, afflicted the king your &ther, 
which began with a toothache, by reason of which his jaw and part of 
his face was very swollen, and gave off a great deal of matter, and his 

said tooth was then extracted, and the wound closed up, so that, 
because of this, and of the bulletins which the doctors gave us every 
day, wc had high hopes that he would soon be cured. However, as the 
affair has gone on longer than we thought it would, and, as it seems to 
us, he is weaker than he has ever been, we, as those who, after him, 
wish to serve and obey you, have decided to write to you and let 
you know ... in order to have such advice on all this as shall be 
your pleasure. . . ^ 

The letter was signed by Charles of Anjou, Gaston IV of Foix, Guil- 
laumejouvenel des Ursins,Jean, lord of Lorraine, Anthoine de Chabannes, 
Jean d'fistouteville, lord of Torcy, Mathelin Brachet, Tann^uy du 
ChasCel, Jean Bureau and Guilbume Cousinot. The coundllors were 
recondl^ to a situation whidi had previously horrified some of them. 
They were, at the last possible moment, trying to make their peace widi 
the dauphin. That they £tiled is evident firom the &ct that, at his accession, 
Louis dismissed all of ihem except Charles of Ai^ou and Jean Bureau.* At 
Genappe, the news that the projected army which was to aid Margaret 
of Anjou had again been called offserved to confirm thecoundl'sletter.* At 
last it looked as if the king really would die. It is one mark of his stamina 
that he had survived so many previous attacks. On i8 July he was thought 
to be beyond all help.'* At Genappe it was noted that, on 20 July, Louis's 
men were already furbishing up their armour as if they were about to 
embark on a crusade to the Holy Land.^ It was rumoured that he had 
already distributed some of the offices in the kingdom to his servants. 
There is no means of proving this, but the careful record of the offices 
held by such of his fadier's servants whom he retained suggests that some 
appointments had at least been car-marked before his accession.® The 
Bureau brothers could perform useful services for him. Antoinette 

1 B.N. MS. fir. 20855, fiaL Beaucoact^ * Beaucourt, vi, 441 . 

VI, 440. ' Kendall and Ikrdi, ii, 444. 

sBcauocourt, vi, 435-6; cf. MS. fir. 20487, * Ibid., 444; B.N. MS. fir. 20487. fol 96, 

&L fi» Bureau. edifice Boocc^, Louis's seaetary, noted that 

■ KndaU and Ilardi, 11, 448. Letters fiom Jean Burom hdd the offices oltrfyorier and 

Rouen reported that the fleet which was to maitre des comptes, mayor of Bordeaux, 
carry the expedition had been disbanded. captain of Mcaux and governor of Pons. 
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de Maignelais's services, for which she received a pension of 6,000 
livres from him, can more easily he assumed. ^ As Jie himself wrote, 
intelligence from his father's court came to him 'in many and various 
ways'. One of those upon whom he relied for information was Louis, 
count of St-?ol. On 20 July St-Pol wrote to him from Male, near Bruges, 
that his men, ot whom one had left Mehun-sur-Ycvrc on Thursday the 
l6th and the other on Friday the 17th, had both told him that 'the king 
is ... in great danger [of death] unless God finds a remedy'.^ It was 6pjn. 
on the Monday before the Wednesday on which the king died. 

News was travelling very £ist indeed, if a rider could cover the 300 or 
so miles firom Mehtin to Bruges in under three days. On the previous 
evening, at about 7 p.m., the bishop of Paris had received letters from the 
king's council, telli^ him that the king was extremely ill.^ No attempts 
were being made to disguise the &ct. The bishop ordered solenm pro- 
cessions, in which relics were to be carried, in the church of Ste- 
Genevi^e on the next day - the Monday on which St-Pol wrote to the 
daupliin. Mean'vidiile the king's condition steadily worsened. He was un- 
able to eat, or, according to some sources, refused to eat £ot fear that he 
would be poisoned by his own servants.* Given his symptoms, the thesis 
that he was poisoned is an unconvincing one. Although the removal of 
his diseased tooth appears to have been moderately successful, an abscess 
seems to have formed on the gums. Accompanied, as it probably was, by 
acute inflammation of the mouth and of the upper digestive tract, any 
form of feeding would have been intolerably painful. Before the advent 
of antibiotics, it w^as apparently quite common for patients afflicted with 
septic infections of the jaw and moudi to be unable to swallow even a 
few drops of liquid without terrible suffering.^ The chroniclers might 
introduce the actuality, or suspicion, of poisoning into their accounts for 
dramatic or partisan efiect. But the medical evidence, such as it is, would 
es^lain the king's enforced inability to take any kind of nourishment for 
something like a weeL Jean Chartier tells us that after eight days or so of 
total abstinence, his doctors tried to feed him, but he could not swallow 
because his digestive tract had dosed up.* 



Gaspard, liis brother, held the offices of 
maitre of the artillery, captain of the 
Louvre (by purchase) and captain of the 
l i ri ^gc St Pomy« BoA kept thcff offices. 

1 Bcaucourt, vi, 436; 438 for her intrigues 
with Louis. 

2 B.N. MS. fr. 20485, no. i; printed in 
Escouchy, iii, 449-50. 



^Escouchy, iii, 450-1. 

^Beaucourt, vi, 441-2. 

^ Ibid., 457-9, for a medical opinion ot 

1891. 

• Chattier, 11^ X13: 'Et aaoncmistpaine 
dc mengcr, mais ne pcult, car ICS caadnits 
estoient tous rettraitz.' 
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If lie could not eat or Jrink, it was unlikely that he could have spoken. 
All obiter dicta are to be viewed with the deepest suspicion. According to 
the Chronique Martinienne, the king was supposed to have remained con- 
scious until the end, asking the clergy around him on Wednesday 22 July 
what day it was.^ They told him that it was the feast of the Magdalene. 
The king was alleged to have repHed that he thanked God that he, the 
greatest sinner in die world, should die on the day of the greatest female 
sinner. Imagination perhaps got the better of the writer on this occasion. 
While the king lay on his deathbed at Mehun, his son was making ready 
for the journey to Rheims. His £ulh£ai (and not-80-£udiful) subjects were 
gadiering their retinues together so that they might meet die ckuphin on 
die road.* Louis was getting news every day, as he waited to move with 
his household towards the French border. One letter which he received 
may have given him espedal pleasure. On the day of his Other's death, 
his mother wrote to him in her own hand. Marie of Anjou's letter bears 
the endorsement 'written at Chinon, this Wednesday, the day of the 
Magdalene'.^ She could therefore not have been with Cliarles when he 
died at Mchun between noon and i p.m. on 22 July."* The long-suffering 
wife was clearly not prepared to suffer the long hours at the bedside. 
Charles died without the consolations of his two closest — yet emotionally 
most distant - relatives. The queen wrote to her son: 

My son, you should know at this moment theillnessand trouble [which 
has] afflicted the person of my lord, who, as you may imagine, is very 
weak. May God, by His grace, come to his aid! My son, my brother of 
Maine and others being with my lord send the grand sinichal to you to 
tell yott the condition in which he has left my said lord, and diey 
have given him full responsibility to speak to you. You must listen to 
his credence and beUeve it, for they are all resolved to serve you, even 
in the alSdrs of this kingdom when die case arises.* In whidi case, my 
son, I beg you that you be advised to enter it in a good and sweet 
manner, so that, tlirough lack of good advice, there is no trouble any- 
where, as I have ordered Janilhac, the carrier [of these letters] to tell 
you more fully . . . and on all these tilings, I beg you, pay attention 
to your uncle, my brodicr of Maine. . . . 

These maternal counsels, with their impressive testimonial for Charles of 
Anjou, were not entirely ignored by Louis. If he had not listened to her, 

1 Beancourt, Ti, 44a. * Ibid., 443. Chinoa is about 120 miles, as 

2 Kendall, Louis XI, liz; Champion, the crow flies, firom Mchun. 
Louis XI, II, 2-4. ^ Ibid., 49$* >*c. whea Charles died. 

3 Printed in Beaucourt, vi, 495-6. 
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the count of Maine's behaviour when he was in a tight corner at Mont- 
Ihdry on t6 July 1465 might liave been even more ambiguous.^ There is 
no record of what the grand saicclhil Brczc told Louis, if the latter received 
him at all, but it clearly did nothing to reduce the dauphin's suspicions 
about him. He was dismissed from the council, and temporarily im- 
prisoned.- Soon after liis accession, Louis wrote of Breze tliat he was 'so 
variable in his defences' that his ofiicers were contemplating putting him 
to the torture.3 He had not forgotten Br6z^'s behaviour in the case of 
Guilkume Mariette. Nor had he forgotten Anthome de Chabannes's 
treachery towards him. Chabanncs was, according to the Chronique 
Martiniennet ^th the king when he died.^ The chronicler told the story 
that Chabannes implored him to take some nourishment, saying that if 
he suspected anyone of attemptii^ to poison him, he would have that 
person tried and torn apart by four horses. The king was allied to have 
replied: 1 resign the retribution for my deadi to God/<^ It was a most 
unlikely utterance, indicating a presumption in the chronicler's mind tibat 
the king was in £ut suspecting an attempt at poisoning. Chabannes's 
loyalty was made to appear all the greater by die writer - a staunch 
defender of the house of Dammartin. His loyalty cost Chabannes his 
pensions and offices in August 1461.® 

The news that the king was dead reached Paris on Friday 24 July.'^ The 
previous day had seen solemn processions in the city by both clergy and 
people. A Parisian journal tells how the news from Mchun was brought to 
the king's otiiccrs of the Cfuvnhrc dcs Comptcs while they were assembled 
m tlie Stc-Chapcllc.^ They were about to set out on a procession, barefoot 
and carrying candles, praying tor the king's recovery, when a messenger 
brought letters into the chapeL hnmediately their procession was abanr 
doned, and they had requiem masses said. The canons and chaplains of 
the Ste-Chapelle had a busy day, celebrating masses for the dead and for 
the salvation of the king's soul. At Mehun, the barber-surgeons and 
apothecaries were about to begin their macabre task of eviscerating and 
embalming his body.' Once it had been sealed in its great leaden coffin, 
Charles VlTs ravaged and wasted corpse was not to be seen again for 

1 See Commynes, Afifimo^, I, 20; cf. La advised Chabannes to serve die jwltt 

Mazdie, 8 n. 5; Champion, Lms XI, it, seigneur well. He was referring not to 

14. Louis but to Charles of France. 

'Betnus, Revue de I'Anjou, bdii (1911)* * For his dispossession, and that of others, 

3S5-7Z* &om die standing army, see Contamin^ 

3 B.N. MS. fr. 20490, foL 36^ But he was op. dt, 406. 

killed, on Loviis's side, at Mondh^. ' Escouchy, ni; 451. 

* Bcaucourt, vi, 442-3. » Ibid., 451. 

Ibid., 443 . Charles, wrote the chronicler, ^ AB SHF (1864), i7S)-So, and below, 210. 
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three hundred years. On Hiursday 17 October 1793 the tomb which 

contained his body, and that of Marie of Anjou, was opened, together 
with all the other royal tombs in the church of St-Denis.^ Their mortal 
remains were taken out and thrown into a common ditch, which was 
immediately covered up. Their tomb had already been robbed, and only 
the fragments of a crown and a silver-gilt sceptre were found by the 
revolutionaries. The effigies of both Charles and Marie of Anjou were 
smashed to pieces in an orgy of vindictive iconoclasm. Had it not been 
for the diligent antiquarianism of the seventeenth-century writer Gaig- 
nicres, no record would have survived of what the king's tomb was like. 
A drawing in one of his vast collections shows a marble effigy under a 
canopy, with its feet resting upon a lion, its head resting on a cushion 
sown w itli Jleurs-de~lySf wearing the appropriate vestments. But, apart 
from the bust, it was destroyed before it could be saved by Alexandre 
Lenoir for his Musee des Monumem Fran^ais.^ 

The news of his £ither's death reached Louis on about 25 July, at 
Genappe. He left for Avesnes, in Hainault, on the French border, very 
soon afterwards.* There he found a large gathering of thelords of France 
and their clients, royal officers and dvil servants, each one hoping for 
confirmation of his office. Before his £ither was even buried, Louis was 
granting offices in the kingdom of France. On 4 August, four days before 
Charles's last Requiem in St-Denis, he was giving away offices in the 
administration of die town of Laon, surrounded by his Burgundian 
servants.^ It was not until 1 5 August that he was crowned at Rheims. The 
sackings and purgings had already begun. He was, he told PhiUppe 
Commynes, to repent of them later in his life.' His hatred of his father's 
servants, nourished by fourteen years' exile, led him to make mistakes. 
Prospero da Camogli's report that he rephed to requests at Avesnes 'with- 
out taking counsel with anybody' was ominous.^ In this respect he was 



^ See A. Lenoir, Description liistorique et 
tkrmolc^que des Mommtens de Sat^ture 
riums m Mush des Mommens Fnoifois 

(Paris, 1802), 347. 

2 See Bodleian. Library, MS. Gough, 
Gaignieres 2, foL 45'', for the comb, and 
Plate xasu Also J. B. Biet, Souvenirs du 
AAtsie des Momtmens Praufais (Paris, 
1821-6), 21-8; Lenoir, op. cit., 174, for 
the busts of Charles and Marie of Anjou 
The bust of the king was restored 'with 
niudi fl"11 and cate* by die niriiijn 
Bcanvalk^ die xeic of ibe effigy hamng 



been 'smashed by some malicious persons' 
(ibid., 174). See Plate lib. For the 
influence of die AAuie on French 
nineteenth-century artists and writers see 
Francis Haskell, 'The Manufacture of die 
Past in nineteenth-century Painting', 
Past and Present, liii (1971), ii4-i5' 

* Beaucourt, vi, 441. 

4 B.N. MS. fr. 20490, foL 23'-: 
'commanded at Avesnes in Hainault, the 
fourth day of August 1461'. 
a Goounynes, Mimolm, J, ao. 

• Kendall, L0HbXJ,zo7. 
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decidedly not his tadicr's son. 13y dismissing his fadicr's ofiiccrs, diose 
*wisc and notable knights, . . . notwithstanding the fact that they had 
served his father well in the recovery and pacification of the kingdom', 
Louis found himself confronted by rebellion in the summer of 1465. 
Dunois, Andre dc Laval, Chabanncs and Jean dc Bueil were singled out 
by Commynes for particular mention.^ If nothing else, they were good 
soldiers, hi the circumstances of July 1465, Louis needed as many good 
soldiers as he could get. His father had employed such men according to 
their talents. When old rancours were allowed to triumph over such prag- 
matic considerations, a king could be in great diiHculties. It was ironic 
that Louis was soon to become the perpetuator of his father's behaviour 
towards Burgundy. In one respect at least, Charles's death did not have 
the cataclysmic effects which some desired, and others feared 



1 Commynes, i, 20; confiimed in 
CoDtunine, op. dt., 406. Dunois was not 

dismissed, but was exiled to defend Asti. 
Louis's motives in giving Br<5zc, his 
'mortal enemy', the command of his 
Tsnguard at Mondh6ry were perhaps 



suspect Bt6st6 was among the very first to 
be HDed (Commynes, i, ax-a). It was 

perhaps less Louis's desire to 'avoid battle* 
(ibid., 21) than to be rid of Bl6s6 that 
may have moved him. 
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chapter 7 'If Tlie Ceremonial King 



I The office and mystique of kingship 

Some wore their robes of red, 

In token of one thing: 

That Justice is never dead 

Through death or change of King. . . 

Martial d'Auvergne's description of the four pr&idents of the Paris 
Parfment, wearing their scarlet robes at the funeral of Charles VII, is 
noteworthy. Here the concept of the immortality of royal Justice is 
expressed in the most tangible of ways. Not only did Justice never die, 
but the king's office, or dignity, was thought to be immortal. Dynastic, 
as well as judicial, continuity had been established by what Professor 
Kantorowicz called 'the crucial fifteenth century '.^ Amid the mourners 
and weepers in the church of St-Dcnis on 8 August 1461, the brilliantly 
attired lawyers of the Parlcmciit must have contrasted strangely with the 
black draperies and funereal tapers with which the king's last earthly 
appearance was attended. Di^iiitas non Hion7/<r - despite the evident fact 
that the king was a mortal man like other men, his 'dignit\^ never dies*. 
From the reign of Charles V - that crucial time of change in French royal 
ceremony and iconography - the notion ot 'twin-born majest)^' pervaded 
the works of those who speculated upon the nature of kingship.^ The 
king was not one, but two, persons: he was the God-made man, destined 
to perish; and he was the man-made God, personifying the 'mystical body' 
of the kingdom, which was immortal. Charles VII was therefore, on 
certain public occasions of very great solemnity, seen by his subjects as an 
icon. 

Such notions required a willing (or unwilling) suspension of disbehe£ 

> Martial de Paris, dit d'Auvergnc, Les * E. H. Kantorow ic z, 77k* King's Two 

Vifflles de Charles VIU in PaesieSt ii Bodies O^^rinccton, 1957), 6. 

(Ms, 1724), 170. This iKtioii Is mtoided * See B. Gueo^e^ VOcddaU mix xiv* et xtf 

to serve as a study of dse puUic image of ^ides. Les Euts (Pans, I97i)» 133-59; 

Charles VII, as -wdl as of royal oeRmonial M. Bloch, Les Rots TItaunulurges (Pttiis, 

during the reign. 1961), 185-215, 478-89. 
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Those knew die king as a politician, and as the unprepossessing figure 
with poor legs and a peculiar walk, were obliged to venerate him on such 
occasions. At his coronation, at his entries into the towns of his kingdom, 
at his lits-de-justicef and, lastly, at his funeral, tlic king was presented as an 
ideal type. That ideal was compounded of many elements -by the 
'crucial fifteenth century' these were beginning to fuse to produce an 
image of French monarchy whicli was to survive until the Revolution. 
The king was king 'by the grace of God', he administered Justice wliich 
was undying, and, most importantly, his worldly success might excuse 
many transgressions. Charles VII, by his victory over the English, was 
excused many things in the minds of his contemporaries. A king, to be a 
successful king, did not need to be Virtuous*. A 'good' king was an 
effective one. *If you carmot live chastely,' wrote John of Viterbo, *you 
should act cautiously.'^ The notion of the cunnii^ circumspect prince 
was often on the hps of those around him. In the dedication to Charles VH 
of his translation of Frondnus's Stratagems, Jem de Rouvroy, dean of the 
£iculty of dieology in die University of Paris, wrote: 

... in diis book, of all the stories widck are known, bodi Greek 
and Roman, are recounted all die most notable examples of all die 
ruses {cautelles) and subdeties which have been per&rmed in war by 
sea and land in all the three parts of die world. ... He who would 
seardi dirough all the histories would find more batdes to have been 
won by ruses and subdeties . . . than by greater numbers. . . 

Such sentiments would not have been disowned by Machiavclli. Charles 
VII, by his 'subtlety', was realising at least one of the attributes of kingship 
set out by his contemporaries. But there were other, more tangible 
attributes which a king possessed. Above all, there were the regalia. These 
changed according to the nature of the occasion. On the most solemn, 
such as the coronation, the king wore his open crown of Jicuroiis, and 
carried the sceptre and the maui-dc-justice.^ Having been anointed with 
the holy oil whicli had descended to Clovis, contained in the sacred 
ampoule kept at Rheims, the king received a robe of blue cloth, sewn widi 
golden fleurs-de-lys, and trimmed with ermine. We have no equivalent 
of the Coronation Book of Charles V for the coronation of Charles VII in 

1 Gucik'c, VOcciJatt, 142. Coronation Book of diaries V of France 

2 B.N. MS. fr. 1233, fol. Sec Platc6b. (London, 1899); C. R. Sherman, The 

3 Gucncc, VOccidait, 147. For the Portraits of Charles V of Frame {ijjS-So) 
cofoiatioa ritual see £. S. Denidc, TTu (Nfew York, 1969), 33-7. See Plate 9. 
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1429, but it would be surprising if die ceremony was not closely similar. 
A letter of 17 July 1429 re&rs to the event as if it were a drama.^ It was a 
'beau myst^e', conducted with die greatest pomp, and dirce observers 
diought die royal regalia so fine, and the arrangements so well made, that 
it was as if the ceremony had been prepared a year previously. In die 
cmnimstances, of course, this would have been out of £e question, from 
nine o'dod^ in the mormng until two in the afternoon, the ceremony 
moved towards its climax, the unction. Throughout those five hours, 
Joan of Arc stood beside the king, holding her banner. Once the holy oil 
had been poured upon his head, and also applied by the archbishop of 
Rlieims to his hands and chest, the crown was placed on the king's head. 
At that moment 'everyone cried Noi'l! and trumpets sounded so that it 
seemed that the vaults of the church would crack'. 2 The significance of the 
act was quite clear to contemporaries. At Rheims, for the first time, 
Charles received not only the unction, but 'by divine miracle, the royal 
insignia [enseignes roialles] witli which you are marked'.^ 

To those who remembered the brief ceremony at Mehun<^ur>Y^vre in 
October 1422, the events of July 1429 must have seemed miraculous. On 
the former occasion, the dauphin's officers and a few loyal nobles and 
churchmen acclaimed him as his father's heir.'* A banner of France was 
raised in tlie chapel of the casde, and the cry of Vive le roil was given. It 
was a shabby enough performance. Charles was not anointed, because 
diere was no Sainte Antpoute to be had. This» the 'unique source of the 
supernatural powers of the French kings', made the king a priest, a 
sacerdos, who took Communion in both kinds.^ Widiout diis, so many 
of his subjects believed, the king was not fiilly empowered. Joan of Arc 
was adoptii^ the strictest interpretation of the nature of French kii^ship 
when she insisted on referring to Charles only as her 'dauphin' until die 
coronation at Rheims. Once anointed, die Idng could perform priesdy 
and therapeutic functions. He could touch those afflicted with the 'king's 
evil* - the skin disease known as scrofula® - and could claim a degree of 
control over the Church within his kingdom denied to other sovereigns. 
He was, said Bernard du Rozicr, provost of the cathedral of Toulouse in 
1442, 'the right hand of the Holy Church of God, and the continual 
defender and protector of all churches and cliurclmien ot all [tlie] king- 



1 Quicherat, ProceSt V, laS; above, 51. 
Mbid., 129. 

*Bk)di, op. ciL, 251, dtti^ Robert 
Blonclel's Iks dimz de la counmt 4e Frmce 
of X4S9 or 1460. 



* See Bcaucourt, II, 55. He wore a red 
robe fog the oeEemoiiy. 

* See Lewis, op. dt, 8i-n4; Blodi, op. dt, 
212-13. 

* Ibid., 27-8. 
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dom . . His ambassadors to Pope Pius II were adamant ont he issue in 
November 1459. The healing power of the kings of France, they argued, 
proved the pecuhar sanctity of the house of France, and hence the 
sovereignty of the king over the Church.^ If the GalHcan Church needed 
a head to be set over its members, it found one ill the person of the 
Lord's Anointed. 

But tlierc were other insignia besides the unction. The series of royal 
coronations in a niid-fiftccnth-ccntury manuscript of the Grafidcs Chroniqiics 
de France show contemporary visions of the ceremony at their most vivid.^ 
Lothar is depicted in an illumination receiving the archbishop's benedic- 
tion at Rheims.^ Among the lords spiritual and temporal in attendance, 
one holds the sceptre^ another the main-de-justice, another the sword 
Joyeuse, another the vessel containing the oil, and anodicr the spurs which 
the king will wear when he has been dubbed knight. Charles VII received 
knighthood firom Jean, duke of Alen9on, at his coronation in 1429.' In 
another illumination, Philip Augustus is shown at. his sacre, where the 
archbishop pronounces the blessing, the king of England (as duke of 
Aquitaine) holds the crown, the constable carries the sword, and one of 
the spiritual peers holds the sceptre and miih-de-justUe,* The sovereignty 
of Chades VII over the peers of France is made quite explicit In the altar- 
piece whidi was made for llie chapel of the Paris Parlement late in his 
reign, the king is shown as St Louis, bearing the sceptre, wearing the 
sleeveless chasuble sewn with Jlmrs-dc-lys over the scarlet robe which was 
the symbol of dynastic continuity.' He is shown in the company of St 
John tlie Baptist to whom he gestures with his left hand. The Baptist in 
turn points to tlic lamb which he cradles in his arms. The king thus 
receives his judicial power from Christ, transmitted by the saint. The hand 
whicli normally held the staff topped with the ivory main-dc-justice here 
extends towards the source of all regal power. The king, as the head of the 
*mystical body' which was the realm, thus stood before his lawyers at 
their devotions, an icon to be venerated rather than a mere mortal to be 
respected. 

At his coronation, the king appeared only to those few gathered to 
witness the 'beau mystere* at Rheims. For the majority of his subjects, 
the king s likeness was known only through the painted or sculpted imag^ 

1 B.N. MS. lat 4Soao, foL 8r> See Plate < Hud., pi. 17. 

5 for the MS of diit lenaoa. < Beaucourt, 11, 229. 

2 Bloch, op. cit., 140-1. « Gratides Chromques, pi. 24. 

8 Grandes Chroniqucs de France, cd. ' Now Musee du Louvie no. 99SA. Sec 

H. Oxnont (Paris, 1906), for a facsimile of Place 9. 
this MS, (B J^. MS. fr. 6465). 
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such as the statues in the Grande Salle du Palais de la Cit6, or the 'galleries' 
of French monarchs at Notre Dame, the Sainte-ChapeUe of Bourges, 
and die cathedrals of Rheims and Chartres.^ Perhaps die most conunon 
occasion on which one might see die king was on die road, or at his 
ceremonial entry into one of die towns of his kingdom. Some were 
privileged to see him in less forma! circmnstances. Master Esmond Gallet, 
licentiate in laws, native of Paris, told his interrogators on 22 October 
1456 tliat he had seen Charles VII only twice in his life. He said that 'he 
had only once seen him on horseback, and he seemed to be a fair prince, 
and another time he saw him in the abbey of Ardenne, near Caen, where 
he was reading a chronicle, and he seemed to him to be the best reader 
that he had ever seen'. 2 Such opportunities were denied to the majority. 
The king was not normally caught unawares by thcni. The image which 
he presented on his comparatively rare public appearances was carefully 
moulded by his advisers. Above all, the royal entries into the loyal (or 
not so loyal) towns of the realm were carefiiiiy stage-managed. It has 
recendy been observed that these elaborate ceremonies were 'expressly 
omceived to impose a certain image on him and his power'.^ From being 
an occasion on which simple hospitality was shown, the royal entry had 
become, by the fourteendi century, a highly theatrical piece of royal 
propaganda. The towns themselves met the expenses of the entry mi 
provided the necessary scenario -streets hung with tapestries, tableaux 
representing all^ries and didactic scenes, and die canopy under which 
die king rode in triumph. 

Accounts of Charles Vn's entries into Paris in 1437, Limoges in 1439, 
Toulouse in 1442, and Rouen in 1449 supply enough evidence to form an 
impression of die impact of such ceremonies on the spectator.^ It is 
obvious diat die king's entry to Paris, recendy recovered horn Anglo- 
Burgundian hands, would be an opportunity for lavish and elaborate 
ceremony. The king had come into his own once more, and neither he 
nor his Parisian subjects were allowed to foi^et diat fact. The king was 
presented in full armour, mounted on a Tine hunting horse', which was 
covered with blue velvet, sewn with gilded fleurs-dc-Iys.^ Before him 
rode his first esquire of the stable, on a horse covered with a cloth scvra 
with the device of the winged stag {cerf volant). The esquire carried the 

1 See B. Gueiiec and F. Lehoux, Les 'Passages de Cliarles VII et du dauphin . . . 

Entrees Royales Fran^aises de 1328 ^1^13 a Limoges en 1439', BEC, advi (1885), 

(Paris, 1968), 8 n. 3. 303-14- 

• B.N. MS. fir. 18441, foL laor. • See T. Godefioy, Le CMmoHUi fiords 

3 Guende and Lehoux, 8. (^XU| l<S49)t 653-8; Gnenfe and Ldioin; 

^ Seeibid., 70-86, 156-60^ x6o-a; A. Lcroux, 73. 
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king's great helm on a staff, with a gold crown above it, in the centre of 
wliich was a great gold fleiir-de-lys. His king-o^arms carried the king's 
surcoAt, of blue velvet, embroidered with three gold fleur-de-lys garnished 
with pearls. Another esquire of the stable carried his sword, worked with 
gilded fleurs^e-lys. The archers of the king's guardandthoseof Charles of 
Anjou, count of Maine, followed, and the king himself was surrounded 
by the archers of the constable Rkhemont and the count of Venddme. 
His advisen were evidently taking no risks. Behind him rode the dat^hin 
Louis, flanked by Charles of Anjou and the count of La Marche, followed 
by the pages of the king, dauphin and lords. Dunois came next, riding a 
horse covered in cloth of gold down to its feet, holding a staff in his hand 
as an emblem of his military authority. Behind him rode an esquire of the 
stable, bearing the banner of St Michael, its field sewn with golden stars. 
At the rear of the procession came the army - eight liundred lances, all 
gorgeously attired. The riot of colour evidently fascinated the chroniclers. 
Both Gilles le Bouvier and Monstrelet devoted meticulously detailed 
passages to the occasion. ^ 

Two crucial moments can be isolated from their garrulous narratives. 
When the royal cortcoc reached the chapel of St-Denis, it was met by the 
representatives of the city of Paris - the provost of the merchants, the 
idnevim, and a number of the burgesses.^ The provost presented the keys of 
the city to the king, who gave them to the constable. It was a gesture of 
submission. On 12 November 1437 - apparendy for the first time -a 
great city had offered its keys to its sovereign as a token of its obedience. 
The ceremony was to be repeated at Rouen in 1449 and firom that date 
was to become an indespensable part of royal entries into the most loyal 
of loyalist towns. Secondly, as Monstrelet noted, the surrendcrof thekeys 
was immediately followed by a further symbolic act "The same provost 
and ddtevins* he wrote, 'then raised up a blue canopy covered with 
fleurs~de4ys over the king, and thenceforth carried it above his head.'* 
From the entry of Charles VI into the town of Lyon in October 1389, 
references are found to such canopies, or baldaquins.^ They resembled the 
canopies found over the thrones of the Valois monarchs, represented on 
their seals, their coins, and in illuminated manuscripts. By the end of the 
fourteenth century, canopies had become the common property not only 
of the king, but of the greater magnates. But the use of the canopy, carried 



1 Prinied in ikad^ 72-5, 75-9. 
•Ibid., 76. 
*Loc. dt. 



* Ibid., 13-14. He also entered Mootpelfier 
and Besiets in November 1389 under 

canopies. Climatic conditions on all dlMe 
occasions are not recorded. 
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on four poles by the councillors of the town, perhaps contained further 
layers of meaning. It was possible to conceive of the processional canopy 
as a part of a moving throne. But it has been shown that its probable 
significance did not end there. By the fourteenth century it had become 
usual to carry the Sacrament under a canopy which was remarkably similar 
to those used in royal entries. In the Corpus Christi processions through 
the streets of a town, the Host was borne in such a manner.^ Given the 
notions held in the fifteenth century about the divine and priestly attri- 
butes of kingship, the transfer of the canopy from the Sacrament to the 
king is highly illuminatmg. Once again, the God^made man was becoming 
the man-made God. 

Such processions also provided occasions for the display of more tradi- 
tional allegories. In the cortege of November 1437, people dressed as the 
Seven mortal sins and the Seven virtues rode, appropriately, behind the 
custodians of Justice the coundllon of the ParkmaU and members of die 
Chambre ies Requites.^ Of the scenes enacted in the tableaux alaag die 
route of die procession, most showed rdigious subjects -the Passion, 
Resurrection, Annunciation and the Baptism of Christ But, beneath die 
gate of die Ch&ekt, die king was greeted by a tableau which strove - in a 
way which die chronicler does not make at all dear - to represent 'die 
Ut-de-justicef Divine Law, Natural Law and Human Law*.' More oppor- 
tunity to the imagination was perhaps afforded by the groups on the 
other side of the gate. They depicted Judgement, Paradise, and Hell, with 
St Michael in their midst, weighing souls in his scales. Suitably edified, 
no doubt, by such scenes, the king arrived at the great West door of 
Notre Dame, where he was met by the clergy and the University of 
Paris. The coUahoratcurs among them were perhaps anxious to demonstrate 
their newly found loyalty to the house of Valois.^ It was at four o'clock 
in the afternoon that the king dismounted from his horse before the 
closed doors of Notre Dame and took the oath to maintain the privileges 
of the Church. Touching rlie Gospels which the bishop of Paris held out 
to him, Charles said: 'As my predecessors have sworn it, I swear it.'^ 
Having kissed the Gospels, received a sprinkling of holy water from the 
bishop, and kissed the Cross, the king was admitted to the cathedral. The 
organs and bells sounded, and an 'innumerable crowd' cried ^Noell Noell* 
as die royal entourage entered. The king, suitably attired, prayed before 
die statue of the Virgin, venerated relics, and heard the children of the 



1 Gucn6e and Lehoux, 16-17, Fig- i- 
•Ibid., 76. 
*Ibid., 77. 



* See above, 59-60, 67-8. 

* QaeaSe and Ldkotoc, 85; 79-96 fyt tliese 
ceremonies. 
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choir sing die Te Deum in his honour. He then retired to the Palais de la 

Citi, The entry was over. 

The pattern followed at Paris in 1437 served as a model for subsequent 
royal entries. Distinctions of degree, rather than of kind, marked oft the 
ceremonies staged by the hoiincs uillcs. On 2 March 1439 the king entered 
Limoges. 1 Although on a tar less elaborate scale, the pattern of the cere- 
mony at Paris two years previously was repeated. Charles 'found a fine 
canopy [papilioticfn] prepared, with his arms, which the consuls and bur- 
gesses of the said town carried; and the king was alone beneath it . . . and 
the people cried aloud Noe, Nod, Noe!''^ As he had kissed the cross offered 
to him by the bishop of Paris, so he kissed the cross offered by the bishop of 
Limoges, before entering the great church of St-Martial. It is notable 
dut the kind was alone granted the canopy although accompanied 
lay the dauphin Louis, that privilege was claimed by the burgesses only 
for the king. During his visit to the town, he venerated the head of 
St-Martial at the high altar, and then rode to the abbey of St-Martin, 
where he was shown other relics, including the shirt of Ste-Valdrie. 
It was normal on such occasions £01 the king to be subjected to a ser- 
mon, or harangue, horn a local ecdeuastical or secular dignitary. At 
Limoges, Charles heard one Master Martial Barmondet, consul of the 
town, on the subject of depredations by a local garrison. The Timonsin 
chronicler recorded diat he *heard all of it freely and benignly, as did his 
council, promising to provide remedy within a short time'.^ The town 
dien supplied entertainment in the form of an archery contest {trahentes 
de arhalista) - the king's predilection for shooting at the popinjay was 
perhaps well known. ^ 

A royal entry was also an occasion for gift-giving. At Lyon, in June 
1434, the chapter of the primatial church of St-Jean intended to offer a 
lavish gift of six dozen torches, fifty pounds of spices, and three hundred 
measures of oats to Charles VII. ^ According to the receiver of the chap- 
ter, Hugues de Noyer, master of the king's household, told him to present 
only a small portion of the gift to the king. Noycr and the receiver had a 
brief audience with the king in his lodging. Charles thanked them for the 
gift, and retired to his chamber. At that very moment, die spices and 
tordies were 'devoured' by the king's men. The rapacity of die household 
was notorious. Hugues de Noyer could remark to the receiver: *Good 

^ Lcroux, op. dt, los^. * Ibid., 309; Bcaucourt, iv, 86; 

2 Ibid., 305. Grandcau, BPH (1967), 840, for Charles 

3 Ibid., 308, and cf. the sermons preached Vl's cliildren playing at 'pap^aut* in their 
before liim in B.N. MS. lat. 6020 (see early years. 

Plate 5). • Guen^ and Ldioux, 157. 
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host, see what would have become of your gift if you'd brought it all!*i 
But perhaps he had designs on the gift himself. Whatever the case really 
was, the chapter's gift cost them over 80 francs, excluding sixty ot the 
measures ot oats. Gifts also went to the chancellor - capons, geese and 
chickens - and to the archbishop of Vienne. The ancient custom of giving 
hospitality to the king and his officers was evidendy not yet dead. At 
Lyon, the Church also suppUcd part of the king's costume as he entered 
Stjean. The biretta which he ^^ ore was paid for by the chapter, and, as 
was customary, he wore priest's vestments in which to enter the church 
and pray before the high altar.^ The mounted figure of the miles ChrisU 
was dius transfimnfid into that of the sacerdas, incap, amice, cowl and cope. 

A number of pictorial r^resentations of Charles Vn's entries survive. 
During the campaign £x the reconquest of Guyenne in the summer of 
1442, the king entered his loyal town of Toulouse. An illumination in the 
communal r^;ister for that year depicts him riding under a canopy car- 
ried by eight of the capUmU (town councillors).* He holds a Mton in his 
left hand, is preceded by the communal banner, and followed by the 
dauphin. Again, the king alone rides beneath the canopy, which is 
adorned with sliields bearing the Jleurs-de-lys. Another illumination, in 
the Chronicles of Monstrelet, shows a somewhat schematic version of the 
next important entry of the reign - into a newly recovered Rouen in 
1449.^ The king is shown in full armour, wearing a hat crowned with 
Jieurs-dc-lys, receiving the keys of the town from the echevins. The accounts 
of the entry into Rouen are not entirely consistent. An eye-wimess 
account, now in the Bihliothcque Mimicipale at Poitiers, does not quite 
tally with that given by Monstrelet.^ But the ceremony was, in almost all 
essentials, the same as those which have already been described. In one 
respect, however, there is an innovation. Guillaume Jouvenel des Ursins, 
chancellor of France, rode in the procession. Before him, a riderless white 
hackney was led, with the king's great seal on its high saddle.® The con- 
cept of 'twin-bom majesty* was given further tangible expression by this 
device. The king's seal - the emblem of undying authority - was separated 
1 Guen^e and Lchoux, 15S. • CneoSc and Ldumx teptodnoe dm as 

- Ibid., 157. For liis wearing of vcstmentl Fig. 129. 

on other occasions sec above, 43; also '* B.N. MS. fr. 2679, fol. 322'^", and 

Lewis, op. cit,, 81, for the king's Guence and Lehoux, frontispiece. 

oon»atk» tank Ae fiduoa of ft tonic *MS. a<$7, febav--3nfdiiledmGiieni£e 

that a sub-deacon wears when he serves at and Lehoux, i6o-a. C£l Go d eftcy, 

Mass' and his mantle which was to be Ccrcmomal, i, 659-62. 

'raised on the left, as one raises the ^ Gucnec and Lehoux, 160-1; Godefroy, 

chasuble of a priest'. Cf. Bloch, 482, and i, 660. 
abo>ve> 197 7* Also Plate 9, 
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&om the mortal king. Charles VII's presence was no doabt all too cor- 
poreal. But the ungainly figure in armour (to which it was not accus- 
tomed) was merely one of the king's two bodies. The seal symbolised 
the corpus mysticum of the kingdom. It was an assertion ot the undying 
quality of the State. 

To those of the English and their recent suportcrs among the Normans 
who witnessed the procession, the meaning of such devices must have been 
obvious. A victorious Valois monarchy was asserting its inalienable 
sovereignty over the duchy of Normandy, as it was to do, by an identical 
practice, over its duchy of Guyenne in June 1451.^ From a window above 
the route, the cortege was viewed by Talbot and other English hostages. 
They were, wrote Monstrelet, Very pensive and down at heart' as they 
looked on at the mystere enacted bdbre them.- For its splendour, the 
entry to Rouen outdid the entry to Paris in 143 7. At the head of the proces- 
sion were the archers of the king's guard, clad in their livery of red, white 
and green. With them matched the archers o£Ren6 of Anjou, wearing 
their livery of greyt white and black. Monstrelet reckoned that there 
were six hundred archers in the procession.' Behind them came the 
heralds, trumpeters and minstrels - sounding their instruments as they do 
in illuminations of previous royal and imperial entries. Next came the 
king's seal, followed by the chancellor in his red robe, trimmed widi £ur - 
a bulky £gure. An esquire of the stable called Pierre Fontcnil rode behind 
Guillaume Jouvene, holding the king's cloak. Behind him was Poton de 
Xaintrailles, grand cmyer, bearing the sword Joycusc. The king's appear- 
ance was thus carefully prepared. He rode on a horse covered with cloth 
of gold, sewn with, fleurs-de-lys. He wore plate armour, and, at the Porte 
Beauvoisine, was met by three or four hundred burgesses, all dressed in 
blue, with red hoods. They 'offered to the king tlicir bodies and goods', 
and presented tlie keys to him in the presence of the count of Dunois, his 
lieutenant, and the chancellor. Pierre de Brczc, seneschal of Poitou, was 
entrusted with them by the king. The clergy had gathered to revere the 
king outside the town walls, and the cchevins had been careful to hang the 
Porte Beauvoisine, tlirough which the Icing entered, with jieurs-^e-lys and 
the king's livery colours. 

He received the keys, and, as at Paris, the four burgesses bearing the 
canopy moved into positkm. Four esquires of the stable took the four 



1 See Bordeaux sons Jcs Rois d'Aiigleterre, 
ed. Y. Rcnoiurd (Bordeaux, 1965), 513. 
s Godefioy. i, 662. 



3 Ibid., 659. Sec alsci Martial d'Auvcrgne, 
P'igilles, I, 70, and my article, 'The livery 
cdoiin of Chades Vh in two works by 
Fouquet*, GBA, badcv (1969), 243-8. 
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comers ofhis horse-dodi - a practice vAack was to some extent paralleled 
in tlie funeral ceremony.^ The cor^ge moved slowly through the streets of 
Rouen towards the cathedral of Notre Dame. Behind the king rode Jean 
Havart, bearing his pennon with three ft eurs-de-lys, and he was followed 

by the great magnates of France. After them came the king s pages, the 
grand maitre Culant, and Rogerin Blosset, who bore the king's standard. 
At the rear of the procession came the companies of ordonttaiicc, to the 
number of two or three hundred lances. Along the route the images of 
submission were presented by the burgesses. Over one doorway was a 
tableau showing the Church, the burgesses, the nobles and the common 
people who presented to the king a woman, signifying the town of Rouen, 
kneeling with her hands clasped.^ Near the cathedral there was a con- 
trivance consisting of a winged stag, worked by two girls, wliich had a 
crown around its neck. This fantastic beast 'knelt . . . before the king as 
he passed by'.^ One of the solemn emblems of Valois monarchy had been 
appEOpdated and vulgarised as if fi>r a carnival or Kemtesse. But the 
ceremony at which it appeared may have shared the atmosphere, as well 
as the aiidience, of a mystery play and a popular pageant. In this senses 
French monarchy of the fifteenth century was dramatised . It had become a 
part of the popdar theatre. 

There were other, less public^ occasions on which the king's appearance 
was carefiilly prepared. A seventeenth-century writer could speak of the 
royal lUnk-justice in the following terms: 'one sees Lex et Rex reposing 
under the canopy . . • sees them together on that bed of Justice'.^ By the 
early fifteenth century the U^'^k-fiisHce had become the most solemn 
assembly of the Parkment of Paris. It was a plenary session of the sovere^n 
court, convened to mark some especially formal occasion. Since the first 
issue oilettres de jussion (letters of coercion) in 1392, the ceremony had 
been used by the king as a means whereby the Parlement\ right of remon- 
strance against unwelcome legislation could be over-ruled.^ It was the 
only occasion in tlic court's procedure over which the king presided in 
person. A Ut-dc-justicc might be convened on a second occasion - that of 
tlie trial of a great magnate or peer of France. Such an occasion took 
place in October 1458, when Jean II, duke of Alen^on, was tried for 
treason at a series of plenary sessions of the Parlement which were held at 
Venddme.^ With the presidents, counsellors, advocates and notaries of the 



1 Below, 211-12. 

* Ouen^e and Lebom; i<S2. 

* Godefiroy, i, 6<Sa. 

' Quoted in KantoioDvicz, op. cit., 414. 



■J. H. Shcmian, Tiie Parlement of Paris 
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Parlment sat the lords spiritual and temporal. Hicir presence was cssoitia] 

when one of their number was on trial. Fortunately a visual as well as a 
written record of this assembly exists. In an illumination, attributed to 
Jean Fouquct, which forms the frontispiece to a manuscript of Boccaccio's 
Dc casibus uironi})i illustyium, the scene at Vcndome is set.^ The manu- 
script - a French translation by Laurent de Premierfait - was completed on 
24 November 1458. It was commissioned, so the argument runs, by Laur- 
ens Girard, controller of finances, notary and secretary to Charles VII.^ He 
had replaced Master Etienne Chevalier as controller in 1453, and lived on 
to serve Louis XI as controller of the argenterie firom 1463 to 1464. His 
manuscript is prefaced by a ^ondspiece which was both apt and topical. 
A treatise on the fall of famous men and women - Adam, Eve, Nimrod, 
Samson, the daughters of Cadmus, Meleager, Agamemnon, Dido, Saul, 
Manlius Capitolinus, Jugurtha, Hannibal, Mithridates, the Templars and 
Filippa la Qitanese - thus begins with an allusion to an event of the very 
recent past. It was an event of which a civil servant such as Laurens Girard 
might have approved. 

The artist opens a window upon the scene. Chastellain's written record 
bears out the visual image: 

So was die hall where the king sat richly furbished and arranged with 
benches and seats covered with fleurs-de-lys, and where they were all 
sitting according to order and degrecMy lord Charles of France [was 
there] and between him and the king was a vacant seat laid aside for 
the king s eldest son, the dauphin, who was not there. After [him] 
were the other dukes and counts just as they should sit in the correct 
order according to their peerage; then the bishops and the prelates; the 
chancellor of France sitting at the king's feet, then all the members of 
the Parkment in thdr appointed place, and all those employed in the 
Parkmeitt, that is, the m^es des requites, advocates, secretaries; a moltir 
tude of h^h and noble barons in their appointed places, such as the 
two marshals of France, the admiral, the grand shidud of Normandy, 
the lord of Torcy, the count of Dammardb, and many others like them, 
of whom the number is &r too great to name them all. Hie hall was 
made public and open to all to go in and to hear the king's sentence. . . 

The sentence was in £ict given on 10 October, and the illumination 
shows some point during one of the later sessions of the trial. The king 



^ Municli, Bayerische Scaatsbibliothdc, 
Codex GaU 369, foL a^. See Plate 10 



• P. Durrieu, Le Doccacc de Mumch (Munich, 
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sits 'en son si^ge royal' at one angle of the chamber.^ He is endironed on a 
dais, tinder a canopy or pavilkn, bodi of whidi are covered with bhie 
doth sewn with gio\dflettn-j04ys. A prodigious expenditure of such dodi 
was required, for the benches around the enclosure, and its floor, are 

also covered with it. Since the early fourteenth century this had been 
normal for royal lits-ik'-justicc whether tlicy were held in die Grande Salle 
of the Paris Parlanciit or elsewhere. The walls of the chamber are hung 
with great tapestries. They, like the painted border which frames the 
scene, arc composed of alternating vertical bands of red, white and green, 
sewn with roses. Hcrcthejuxtapositionofthc king's personal livery colours 
with the cloth of/f('Hr5-^/t.'-/y5 is perhaps a telling one. It could be argued that 
the concept of the king as a great, though mortal, prince - expressed by his 
Hvery colours - is here oflset by that of the king as the immortal embodiment 
of the undying Crown. Dressed in a blue robe» the king seems almost to 
merge into the blue drapery of the throne. King and Crown are as one. 

The scene rqnresented by the painter was not unprecedented in French 
art. In 1372 an Augustinian canon, Jean Corbechon, presented his book 
called Les proprietes des choses to Charles V.' la an illumination he is 
shown giving the book to the king who sits enthroned under a canopy, 
in the angle of a square endosure. To his right sits the constable du 
Guesdin, to his left die chancellor Jean de Dormans. The existence of an 
earlier example than the manuscript of 1458 of this manner of rq>resenting 
the king at a plenary session of the Parlement imust make one l£ink again 
about the convention widiin whidi the artst was working. There was 
nothing novel about the stylistic device vdiidi he adopted.* But he inno- 
vates in one respect The depiction of the trial scene is in no way sdiema- 
tic. It is faithful to liie event in a metictdous way. It supplies a portrait 
gallery of the politically powerfiil of mid-fifteenth-century France and 
an almost photographic image of the king in circuniscanccs of the greatest 
solemnity. The figures of king, chancellor and constable are iconic. Rex^ 
Lex and military power form the central triangle of the composition to 
which the eye is inexorably led. 

If, as contemporaries believed, 'Justice ... is the principal member of his 
Crown, by which he reigns and has lordship', then the presentation of the 
instruments of the king's justice on such occasions was of the greatest signi- 
Ecance."^ Both the chancellor, Guillaume Jouvenel des Ursins, and the 

J Godefroy, ii, 448. his style*, J WCIf iv (1940-1), 92. 

s See B. dc Mont&ucon, McMwrnotf d!e b *(3imifitsdisr^nesieJeanIIetde 

Meimthie FrmffAse {^tm, X734}t in, pL viiL durles F, ed. R. Ddacfaenal (SHF» Paris, 

* Cf. O. PScht, *}tm Fouqtiefc! a ttudy of 1910), i, 343- 
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Bist prisident of the Parlementy Mcnre de Sc^peaux, are similarly dressed in 

the painting. They wear scarlet robes lined with miniver, with three bands 
of white fur trimmed with gold on their shoulders. This was the hoiitoii 
d*or, alleged to descend from the pendants of the Roman imperial I; w/d, 
or shoulder-clasp.^ The purple (i.e. red) robe and the bouton d'or may thus 
have alluded to two ot the 'four msignia ot imperial majesty', the others 
being the sceptre and the diadem. The other members of the Parlcmctit 
arc less splendidly attired. They sit on the lower benches, wearing green, 
blue, pink and violet robes, with lined miniver capes and hoods. Some 
wear the black pileus, or mortier, which was to become the distinctive 
mark of a member of a ParUment in ancien rigime France.^ The icono- 
graphy of the law, as well as of the Crown, was beginning to formalise. 

Identi£cation of the other individuals shown in the ilimnination is not 
easy. The surviving accounts of the assiette, or seating-plan, at Vendome 
in October 1458 do not always tally with the artist's depiction of the 
scene.^ The closest similarity yet found is with a contemporary manuscript 
list headed 'The seating-plan made in the Parkment assembled and held at 
Venddme for the ending of the trial of my lord of Alen^on'.^ It is repro- 
duced, with slight difl^ences, in a second manuscript,^ and one can work 
firom both of these sources to try to establish the identity of the persons 
represented. On the king's right hand, at a suitably measured distance, 
sits Charles of France, twelve years old, in the absence of the exiled 
dauphin. Next to him, at an appropriate distance, sit the lords temporal: 
Charles oi Orleans, poet and ex-prisoner, aged fifty-one; Jean 11, duke of 
Bourbon, aged about thirty-one; Charles of Anjou, count of Maine, 
aged about forty-four; the count of Eu, an elderly man of sixty-five; and, 
in front of them, the counts of Angouleme and La Marche. The two 
figures at the extreme left of the row are probably Gaston IV, count of 
Foix, and the count of Vendome. Below them, on the second row, sit the 
three presidents of the Parlcmcnt, some household officers, and the tour 
maitres des requites. The lay councillors of the Parlement occupy the third 
row of bendies. On the king's left hand sit the lords spiritual. In the 
back row, from the left, Jean Juvenal des Ursins, archbishop of Rheims 
and first ecclesiastical peer of France; the bishops of Laon, Langres, 
Noyon, Chalons, Beauvais, Paris, Viviers, Agde and Coutances (who 



1 Kantoro-wicz, op. cit., 415-17; W. N. 
Hargreaves-Mawdsley, A History of Legal 
Dress in Europe (Oxford, 1963), 31-3. 

* Ibid., 20-2. 

* See Godefioy, n, 441-9. 
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played a leading role in the prosecution of Alen9on),and, lasdy,the abbot 
of St-Denis, in his black hood and cowl. In the next row, from the left, 
sit more of the king's household officers and couiticrs: the lords of La 
Tour d'Auvcrgne, of Torcy [makrc des arhalctricrs), of Vauvert [premier 
chamhcUiVi), the bailli of Tourainc, the lords of Prie and Prccigny, the 
bailli of Rouen and the lord of Quars. On the next bench sit (at right- 
angles to the lords spiritual) the civil servants: Jean Bureau, tresorier^ 
Etienne Chevalier, tresoricr, Pierre d'Oriole, general des Jimvices, Pierre dc 
Reflfuge, general, Tristan rHerniite, pcvot des markhaux, and the prevot 
of the household. Below all these sit the clerical counsellors of the 
ParkmetUf each according to his degree. On the lowest benches sit the 
advocates and proctors of the king, and, in the centre of the scene, his no- 
taries. The figure to their left, wearing a beaver hat, with arms folded, has 
been identified as Jean duke of Alen^n himself. If this is correct, the scene 
cannot be the reading of the sentence against Alen^on, because he was not 
present at the end of the trial. Outside the enclosure stand the crowd, 
trying to gain a glimpse of the proceedings, one of them caught in the 
act of being arrested by one of the king's kuissiers who guard the chamber. 

In the event, Alen^on was condenmed, not to death, but to life im- 
prisonment Charles's reply to the Burgundian ambassadois who pleaded 
&r mercy was exemplified by his action. 'Kings', he observed through the 
bishop of Coutances, 'reign through Justice . . . and if there were no good 
Jtistioe of kings and princes, kingdoms and lordships would be merely 
dens of thieves.*^ Charles of Orleans had also spoken in Alen^on's £iyour. 
His modest disclaimer of learning was hardly borne out by his speech, 
which contained many Scriptural and other learned allusions. He com- 
pared his relationship to the king with that ot a dog 'at the feet of his 
master', who would 'always remain loyal' in that master's obedience.- He 
told Charles VII in his speech to the assembly at Veudome: 

When I ponder deeply on what diis word 'soverdgn' means, it must 
be some great thing. For you are only a man as I am, of flesh and blood, 
subject to the hazards, perils, adversities, illnesses and tribulations of this 
world as I am, and as we all are .. . but . . . ^ a long time past none 
of your predecessors have had the kingdom so entirely in their hands as 
you have it. And when I consider whence comes this word 'sovereign' 
I see clearly that it must come firom the sovereign place, that is, God, 
who is sovereign over all. . . . And you are called Very Christian 
king', whom He has sent to be Heutenant in the kingdom of France, and 

& B.N. MS. fr. 5738, foL zo^. • BN. MS. ft, 1x04, foL 4^. 
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representative of his presence, by reason of which all Frenchmen are 

bouiid to serve, obey and advise you loyally. . . .1 

It was a statement of God-given kingship which would not have 
sounded out of place on the lips of Joan of Arc. The doctdne of 
sovereignty and subjection was not a notion introduced by Louis XL But 
the prerogative of Justice was accompanied by tiiat of Mercy. Orl&ms 
recalled 'a treatise which I once saw in a book' where it was said that 
God has two courts - one of Justice, the other of Mercy.' He dted the 
case of David, who put Mercy before Justice in the Psalm. AIen9on and 
his ancestors had loyally served the Crown, and Orltos appealed to the 
king's conscience. The Burgundian ambassadors at Vendome similarly 
played upon the concepts of Justice and Mercy. They cited Justinian, 
Policratus and Seneca on the subject, and stressed the proximity ot lineage 
between the king and Alen^on. hi his speech of 14 September 1458, Jean 
rOrfevre, president of Luxembourg and proctor ot Burgundy, pleaded 
for clemency.^ He littered his discourse with classical and biblical allu- 
sions, but more than hinted that if such trials con.tinued there would be 
no telling where they might stop. It would be as if there was a witch- 
hunt among the nobihty. One senses the depth of Biurgundian apprehen- 
sion in the speech, which was delivered at a time of 'cold war' between 
France and Burgundy.^ After Alen^on, would Philip the Good himself 
be the next to sufier? The treason trial, realised in the form of a /(W&- 
justice, was becoming the formal expression of the king's control over his 
nobility. Louis XI had good prec^ent for his elimination of the con- 
stable St-Pol. 

The few who were privil^;ed to witness the king at a liirde-justket in 
which diey themselves also participated, appeared again in the most 
solenm ceremony of all -the king's fimeraL The £u:ts of this elaborate 
and protracted event are known firom a number of sources - the chroni- 
clers, especially Mathieu d'Escouchy, and the surviving account which 
was rendered for its cost by Tanneguy du Chastel, first esquire of the 
stable.* A total sum of over 18,200 livres toumois was spent on the lavish 
scries of ceremonies. On 22 July 1461 Charles VII had died at the casde of 



1 Ibid., fill 49^. 

» See B.N. MS. fr. 5738, fols i»-8»; 

Chastellain, in, 468-71. 

* See above, 170-2; Vaughan, Philip tlie 
Good, 351-2. 
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Mehutirsur-Ytoe, where he had been fiist acdaimed king in October 
1422. The first task among the preparations had, by its nature, to be 
done quickly. Over two weeks were to elapse between the king's death 

and his entombment in St-Denis. IBs corpse was thus eviscerated by Jean 
Rousseau and Jean Moreau, barber-surgeons, and the entrails put into a 
special vessel.^ A shroud of cloth of Troyes was made. The death mask was 
taken, and one Pierre Hennes was dispatched from Bourges to Paris with 
an impression of it. He was to seek out'Fouquet the painter', who was to 
colour it so that it could be used for the king's effigy, to be carried in the 
cortege which was to enter Paris. ^ A leaden coffin weighing 390 pounds 
was meanwhile made at Bourges. This was sealed with plaster, bound with 
thongs, lined with grey cloth, and placed in a wooden outer coffin.^ 

Since 1327 it had been customary in England to bear a life-like effigy 
of the king during the royal funerary ceremony. This practice was 
adopted in France as a result of the proclamation of the Lancastrian 
double monarchy in 1422. There were, once again, two bodies carried 
in this royal ceremony. Both were dressed in the appropriate royal vesl^ 
mcnts-the robe [manteau), dalmatic [diacre) and shoes {ccndales or hous~ 
setes), Charles VII wore the blue robe sewn with fleurs-4e-4ys spun from 
gold wire of Florence and Cyprus. He wore the crown, and carried the 
sceptre and main-de-justice, both of silver gilt except for their staves. The 
r^^dia were thus buried with him. The whole process was duplicated so 
that die visible effigy might be properly presenteid to the people. A second 
crown, garnished with jewds, a sceptre and mam^d^justke were therefore 
provided by Jean Sevineau, the king's goldsmith. The effigy was placed 
on a cart, covered with a great black hood bearing a white velvet cross 
and nine shields of France, embroidered in blue and gold. The cart was 
open at each end, so that one could see the effigy as it passed on the journey 
firom Mehun-sur-Y^e to Paris. Behinditrodesome of the king's nearest 
relatives, including Charles of Orl^s, with the household officers and 
servants on foot, weeping and dressed in mourning. 

The cortege reached Paris on the evening of Wednesday 5 August, and 
the king's body was to be placed in the church of Notre-Dame-des- 
Champs, in the faidwurg of the city. As it approached its first resting- 
place, one hundred people bearing tapers assembled outside the church. A 
fiurther 160 mourners carrying candies came out of the city to join the 



1 ABSHF, aarf (184S4), 179. 
•Ibid., 180. 

* Hud., z8i. For the description which 
fbUowi I have used diis source and the 



account by Mathieu d'Escouchy in 

Esoouchy, 11, 42»n44. 

* KantorowioEi op. de., 4Zj>-ai. 
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II Last surviving letter of Charles VII, signed in his own hand, 15 May 1461. It 
concerns the srndinp of Oder d'Aydie, luiilli of Cotcntin, with instructions on the 
recovery of Genoa, co the king's oflkers there {Beatuourty 11, PL VI) 
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cortege and escort it as far as the church. Before the effigy rode one of the 
king's huissicrs, carrying his coat of arms, a horse bearing his sceptre, and 
a man on foot carrying a baton. Tlic liocxlcd cart was drawn by five great 
horses decked out in black liorsc-cloths which reached to the ground, led 
by five grooms. Of the horses, only the eyes, muzzles and feet could be 
seen. Between the effigy and the king's mortal body, which followed in a 
second cart, were the lords who had escorted it from Mehun, and six 
pages, dressed in black mourning robes, mounted on horses similarly 
caparisoned. The separation between the king's two bodies was thus pre- 
seivcd. As the procession reached the fanhoiirg, outside the city walls, 
Anthoine Viguier, prior of the church of Notre-Dame-des-Champs, led 
a large company of clergy to meet and receive the king's corpse. The coffin 
was lowered on to a bier with three wheels, and, flanked by four great 
candles, the bod) lay in state fi>r the night as vigils were kept. 

These observances were merely the prelude to the more elaborate 
ceremonies of die next day. At deven o'dock on the morning of Thursday 
6 August the town criers ofParis, in mourning, widi shields of France on 
the front and back of their robes, went through the streets, crying: 

Say your paternosters for the very high and very excellent prince King 
Charles, seventh of that name; and, at three o'clock, come to the vigils, 
in the church of Notre Dame of Paris.^ 

The procession began to assemble for the entry to Paris. The first to 
arrive at Notre-Danie-des-Champs were the lords of the blood, the cotir- 
tiers and household officers. Then came the provost of Paris, with most 
of the counsellors and advocates of the court of the ChaieUt, all on foot, 
escorted by the Serjeants of the court. After them came the members of 
the Parlement, preceded by six huissiers dressed in scarlet, bearing their 
maces. The £om presidents wore their scarlet robes, followed, two by two, 
by the counsellors and advocates of the court, similarly dressed. Behind 
them were die ichevms of Paris, the counsellors of the Chambre des Comptes, 
the ind^ent poor from the HotelrDkUt and two hundred paupers dressed 
in mourning, carrying two hundred tapers, each weighing three or £om 
pounds, embellished widi two shields of France. Then diere were fourteen 
or so blind men, walking two by two, dressed in black, each with a 
fieur-^eAys embroidered on the fixmt of dieir robes, helped on ihdr way 
by guides. The sixty-four men who were to carry the coffin and effigy 
then arrived, and, with the arrival of the clergy in force, bearing crosses 
from the churches, the cortege was complete. 
1 Escouchy, ii, 428. 
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At five o'clock the procession b^an its slow progress to Notre Dame. 
The mendicants went first, Allowed by the two hmidred paupers with 
their tapers. Then came the parishes of Paris with dieir clergy. Aiter them 
the criers of Paris, sounding their bells, followed by more clergy, on the 
left side of the street, chanting, and, on die right, the University. Louis 
de Harcourt, bishop of Bayeux, and the rector of the University walked 
behind them. Surrounded by his Serjeants, the provost of Paris came next, 
preceding four licralds-at-arms, clad in black velvet. Around the king's 
corpse marched the members of the Parlcmcnt, privileged, as representa- 
tives of Justice, to be nearest to the king's body. Bearing the great weight 
of the leaden cofiin, surmounted by the cfhgy, the porters - invisible save 
for their feet - performed then- traditional task. The funeral pall of cloth 
of gold and blue velvet, sewn with great flviirs-de-lys, was held at each 
corner by the four pre si dents of the Parlciiiciit. At royal entries, the four 
corners of the king's horse-cloth had been held by four esquires of his 
Stable. Now the instruments of Justice stressed judicial continuity by their 
proximity to the edigy representing undying kingship. On the pall lay 
the effigy itself, a masterpiece of realistic portraiture, according to Mathieu 
d'Escouchy.^ It was crowned, wore a robe of violet silk, witk sleeves *in 
the ancient manner, very large*, over which tlic royal vestments were 
borne. The 'great royal habit' was sewn yfithfteuT'-de-lys, and lined with 
ermine. Over the effigy was carried the canopy 'as one carries it over llie 
Corpus Christi'.^ The six poles were held by the king's proctor at the 
Ch&tekt *and others', and the canopy was carried a litde behind the effigy, 
so that the people could see the kk^'s Hkeness better. 

Immediately behind this centre-piece, the aged Charles of Orl6uis, 
weeping copiously, rode on a Htde mule led by two men. He led the 
princes of Deep Mourning, who were followed by the royal household 
en masse. Finally, the empty cart in v(4iidi the Idng's coffin had been 
carried from Mehun brought up the rear of the cofikge. Once ioside 
Notre Dame, vigils began to be said for the king. His body was placed 
in a small wooden 'chapel*, painted black, and surrounded with candles. 
Orleans, Angoulcmc, £u, Dunois and other great lords w^ere present for 
tlie vigils. The church was hung with cloth bcarnig the Jkurs-dc-lys, its 
high altar was draped in black, and shields of the arms of France w'erc 
affixed to the pillars. The expenditure on tapers and candles was prodi- 
gious. Even the prolix Mathieu d'Escouchy claimed that 'no man could 
have written about it'.^ At six in the morning of Friday 7 August the 

^ Escondvf, II, 432. * Had., 437. 

•Ihid.,433. 
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bdls of Notre Dame began to toll, under the supervision of Master 

Nicholas Connc. Between eight and nine the Grande Mcsse des Moris 
commenced, at which five of the higher clergy of France officiated in the 
choir. The offertory was brought, first, by the king's tour heralds. Then 
Charles of Orleans was helped to the 'chapel' where the king's body lay, 
and made his obeisance. Master Jean de Chatcaufort then preached a 
sermon on the text: Memento judicii met, Domine - a relevant theme, given 
the large number ot the king's lawyers who were present in the choir of 
Notre Dame that morning. At the end ot the Requiem, as the lords departed, 
prayers were said by the clergy over the body. Throughout the day, no less 
than 275 chaplains each celebratedamass for thekingssoulinNotre Dame. 

At hal^past ten the preparations for the next stage in the king's last 
journey b^m. Since 1271, when St Louis s remains had been broi^t to 
die vigils in Notre Dame, the kings of France had then been carried in 
fimeraiy pomp across Paris to the abbey of St-Denis.^ It was a distance of 
five miles. To carry the weighty coffin and catafidque on £oot for that 
distance was no mean achievement. The task was apparendy per&rmed in 
relays, by dietwenty-four hanoum (or salt-porters, accustomed to bearing 
great weight on their backs) of Paris.^ But in August 1461 even they 
could not do the job widiout assistance. A further forty porters were 
enlisted. There were a number of resting-places along the route, at which 
crosses had been set up. The first of these was on the Pont des Cluvi^eiirs, 
which linked the Ilc-dc-la-Citc to the ri2;ht bank of the Seine. Here the 
hanouars handed over their charge to the salt-carriers of the rue St-Denis, 
together with their robes of mourning. The hanouars were surly, trouble- 
some men, who demanded not only payment, but food, gifts and the 
privilege of bearing off the funeral pall of cloth of gold on which the 
king's effigy lay. In 1422, at the funeral of Charles VI, they claimed it, but 
it was granted to the monks ot St-Dcnis, after an altercation wliich 
threatened to disrupt the ceremony. ^ In 1461 they proved less tiresome to 
the authorities. But they had their revenge on the monks of St-Denis. As 
die procession came to the place at which the jurisdiction of the city of 
Paris gave way to diatof die abbey of St-Dciiis, the salt-carricrs put down 
their burden. The corpse and effigy was laid on two tresdes, and the monks 
of the abbey attempted to put dieir rights into practice by carrying it 
dirough their jurisdiction. But so heavy was die whole cumbersome 
apparatus that they cotdd not lift it. A dispute broke out, and Dunois was 
forced to intervene, commanding the hmuntm to take up die load once 

1 Giesey, op. dL, 35-7. • Ibid., 33, 64. 

t Por them lee Gesey, op. dt., 33-4, 64-5. 
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more and carry it the remaining distance to St-Denis. This they did, as 
diey had done in 1422, hut not without compensation. The monks of 
St-Denis were obliged to pay the twenty-four porters 'for having carried 
the said kte lord to hurial through the jurisdiction of the same monks, 
and also for having carried die said corpse through many other places and 
boundaries which they were not obliged to do\^ The hancuars had 
exacted their revenge. 

So long had the cortege taken to reach St-Denis, having left Notre Dame 
at three o'clock in the afternoon, that it was dark by the time it arrived. 
It was too late for vigils, so prayers and responses were said over the 
corpse. Once again, the coffin was placed in a 'chapel' of mourning. The 
nave of the church was hung with black satin, widi blue cloth sewn with 
fieurs-dc-lys above it. The king's painters -Jacob de Littcmont, Coliu 
d'Asnieres and Pierre Hennes - had been at work on the decorations for 
both Notre Dame and St-Denis. hi toto, they had produced no less than 
750 small shields of France, 3 50 larger shields and 125 very large shields 
for both churches. Jean de Monbuxon, a painter living at Bourges, had 
contributed a further 15 large and 150 smaller shields. The larger shields 
were hung on the pillars of the churches, the smaller were fixed to the 
tapers which the weepers bore, and to the candles with which die churches 
were festooned. At St-Denis, there were 55 great torches around the body, 
which was flanked at each comer by enormous candles, each weighing 
twenty pounds. A further fom great candles were placed around the open 
grave. Thirty-eight candles were distributed over the altar of the 'corps 
sains', the altar 'in front of king Dagobert's tomb', and to the children 
who processed before the dei^. Seven hundred torches were set up 
in the church, and a double rank of 2,300 tapecs ran around its walls, 
pillars and chapels. The black draperies, ^the flickering tapers, and die 
ffl6edjleurs-de4ys combined to produce a scenario just as impressiYe to 
the spectator as that at Notre Dame. 

The final Requiem began at eight on the morning of Saturday 8 August 
Master Thomas de Courcelles, the former coUah&rateur, allegedly moved 
the congregation to tears by his sermon.^ Once the Requiem was at an 
end, the burial itself could at last take place. The coffin was lowered into 
the vault, while the king's chamberlains pulled off the cloth of gold, *to 
prevent the people fironi seeing it*.^ For a space of thirty minutes prayers 



1 ABSHP, cxxvii (1964), 189. But in the 
event the cost wu met by Tannegay dn 
Chastel; Gicsey, op. cit., 614. 
* See above, 68. 



* Escoudxy, 11, 443. The dodi had been 
disputed between the hanouars and the 
monks of St-Denis at Charles VTs fbnecal 
in 1422 (Gksey, op. dt., 33). 
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were sai<l, to tlie aocompaniment of weeping &om the spectators. The 

premier herald - Berry - then cried aloud: 'Hear ye!' But the prayers 
were not yet over, and the Church was allowed even longer in which to 
discharge its duties. As the bishop of Baycux threw earth into the tomb, the 
herald cried, weeping all the while: 'Pray tor the soul of the very excellent, 
very powerful and very victorious prince. King Charles, seventh of that 
name.'^ It was the first time on which the epithet 'the very victorious' 
was formally used. He laid his staff ot office on the tomb-chest, and, after 
enough time had elapsed for a Pater Nostcr to be said, he took it up again. 
The cry 'Long live King Louis!' was given, and was taken up by the king's 
secretaries. Then the huissiers and royal Serjeants threw their maces and 
batons into the tomb. It was a symbolic act. With the king's burial, the 
household was disbanded. It is from the funeral of Charles Vli that the 
first evidence of tliis practice is derived. After the dinner which followed 
the last Requiem, the first chamberlain addressed the household. He said 
that *he and all the other servants had lost their master, and that every 
man must diink £ot himself, and each one should provide £os himself'.' 
Martial d'Auvergne echoed his words: the household was no more, and, 
in the of 1461, its members had no guarantee whatsoever 

that diey would be retained by the new king. The very body which had 
played so conspicuous a part in the funeral ceremonies had no daim to 
immortality. 

Yet the king had such a claim. It was expressed throughout these cere- 
monies. The king's successor was not present at them, because the fiction 
was maintained that the dead king was still alive. The notion that 'the 
King never dies' was, perhaps, contained in the last cry which the herald 
made over Charles VII's mortal remains. Though lacking the imper- 
sonality of the later formula: 'The King is dead: long live the King!*, 
the notion of perpetuity in the dignity of kingship seems to underlie the 
herald's cry."^ Dynastic contiimity was also presumed by such a practice. 
Louis XI did not need to be crowned before he was recognised as king. 
The coronation no longer 'made' the king in the fifteenth century. Hence 
the funerary ceremony became all-important. It was perhaps the most 
dramatic of the ceremonies in which the king - or his likeness - was dis- 
played to the people. As with all such public occasions, it was apt to be a 
victim of the more anarchic aspects of human nature. The behaviour of 

1 Escouchy, II, 443; Gode&oy, Cliartieft ' Gucncc, L'Oaidait, 87; Kaiitorowicz, op. 

320, 480. cit., 412. The impersonal cry was 

s Chaaciex^ 11^ lao; Giesey, op. dt., 74, 76. nfahliiihfd in Fcsmce at tiie funenl of 

Louis XU in 1515. 
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the hattmtars was always tmpredictable. At one point in the solemnities 
of Charles VTI's funeral, the old Adam broke through the constraint of 

that highly formal ceremony. It was customary for alms to be given to 
the poor on the day of the king's burial at St-Denis. Each indigent pauper 
was to receive lod. tournois outside the abbey. In the event, although 300/. 
toumois had been set aside for the purpose, only 50 livrcs were actually 
distributed on the day. As the paupers gathered to extend their palms 
towards this source of bounty, a band of roughnecks broke through their 
ranks and tried to seize the alms.^ They mobbed and terrorised the paupers, 
and the remaining 250 livres were withdrawn. These were then given to 
the provost and echeuim of Paris, to be distributed to the inmates of the 
H6tel~Dieu, to poor widows, pregnant women, unmarried girls and other 
needy people. The king's soul would then, it was thought, be more 
assured of salvation. 

The desire to present the king in the ways which have been described 
was, it has been argued, inseparable from £i£teenth<-centuiy assumptions 
about the oflEce and mystique of kingship. These essays in dramatised 
political theology impressed an image of divine and Intimate monarchy 
upon the spectator. The king was king by the grace of God, he was the 
vicar of God, and, above all, he was seen under a canopy *as one carries it 
over the Corpus ChrisH'. Anointed, crowned, endowed with therapeutic 
powers, ruling with his sceptre and doing Justice with his main-dc-justice, 
Charles VII was undoubtedly seen by his subjects as the incarnation of 
sanctified kingship. Those who denied this might have to pay dearly for 
their mockery of his right. The aged Jean BatifFol of Bialon, who denied 
the king's legitimacy in June 1457, was let off with a pardon. 'The king 
is king,* he said, 'but lie ought not to be king, because lie's not of the royal 
line; for when he was born, he didn't bear the royal birdnnark [ensci^ne], 
and didn't have tlieflcur-^e-lys like a true king'.'- But Jean Batiffol was very 
old, and very drunk. Others cast doubts on the king's powers when not 
in their cups. A certain Henri Payot, blacksmith, living at Pcrsay-le- 
Pctit, in the hailliagc of Sens, brought his sister to Langrcs, where the king 
was, to be touched for the scrofula.^ The king's men who examined her 
claimed that she was not suffering from the disease. Henri Payot had 
su£S*red from the wars, as Jean Bati£fol and his druiking friends had 
suffered from taxation. He cursed the king and quee n, calling them fools. 
But he was let off with a pardon at Romorandn on 23 October 1454. 



^ABSHF, cxxvu (1864), 196. 

* Quoted in Bloch, op. dt., 250. See 

A. Hiohus, 'Le "agne toyal** etk seoet 
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He no dottbt paid a£ec€or it. On the morrow of the victory over the 

English, there were, perhaps, fewer people who had to be convinced of 
the birth and sanctity of their Valois sovereign. If there were such - in 
Normandy and Gascony - a royal ceremony might serve to allay dicir 
fears. 

To mock or deride the king's sovereignty was becoming increasingly 
dangerous. Jean BatifFoI was evidently informed upon by his supposed 
fiiends. Treason was less easily masked under the cloak of legitimate 
choice between rival allegiances after the expulsion of the English in 1453. 
To mock the awkward figure who occupied the throne was not some- 
thing which could still be done with impunity. To plot against him was, 
as Jean II, duke of Alen9on, discovered in October 1458, no longer so 
eflfective a weapon in the armoury of a great magnate, hi this process, the 
public celebration of the o£ice and mystique of kingship no doubt played 
its part. In a dimate of loyalism, disloyal behaviour was all tlie more cul- 
pable. A doctrine of resignation to the inevitable was being developed. 
Those who witnessed a royal entry, a Ut-de^usHce, or a royal funeral may 
have had private doubts about the king's tide. The former servants of the 
Lancastrian double monarchy were many. Men such as Raoul Roussel, 
archbishop of Rouen, Master Thomas de Courcelles, dean of Notre Dame 
of Paris, and even Tliomas Basin, bishop of Lisieux, had much to forget 
But they resigned themselves to the incontrovertible fact that Charles VII 
was not merely 'Well Served and Well Loved'. He was Le Roi Trhvic-- 
toricux. The abstract notion of sovereignt)% which now extended from the 
king's rights to the territory over which he exercised them, was largely 
realised in his reign. To be victorious was, in itself, both an attribute, and a 
justification, of the office of kingship. It furnished the foundation upon 
which more elaborate and less aedible mystiques were to be built. 

II The court and its funaions 

The arena in wliich Charles VII ruled was his court. It has been said that 
'the court [of France] is rarely dignified by the label "institution". Yet 
in some senses it was the most vital political institution — It was a power- 
complex of influence and favour.'^ Influence and fiivour, in a time of 
essentially petsonal monarchy, were perhaps among the most vital of all 
political attributes in fifieendircentury France. The way to that influence 
and &vour was via the king's ear; and the way to the kill's ear lay through 
^ Lewis, op. xaa. 
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the servants and officers of his household. The court was, in essence, the 

royal household. Its offices provided both sinecures and sources of em- 
ployment for its inmates. Of what then did the court consist? First, its 
internal sub-division is sigiuhcaiit. Ihc distinction between the 'upper' 
and 'lower' household - the domtts magnificencie and die domus providencie - 
operated in France as it did in Lancastrian and Yorkist England.^ 'Above 
stairs' lay the sphere of the poHtically powerful; 'below stairs' lay that of 
the domestic officers and servants, whose job it was to service the daily 
needs of the court. All told, there could be as many as 800 people in the 
household - a figure much in excess of the total personnel of the formal 
departments of Chancery and Chambre des Comptcs. The domus mcK^mji^ 
cencie was concerned with ceremonial and with politics, staffed b\ the 
gently bom. Between 141 8 and 1422, Charles's household as dauphin 
consisted of 4 mattres d'hotel^ 24 esquires of the stable, one esquire d*lum- 
neuTf one first breadbearer {pannetier), 12 odier breadbearers, one first 
cupbearer {idumsan), 12 other cupbearers, 4 carving esquires, 30 coun- 
sellon andchamberlains, andjydhajinberlains.' It was a large establishment. 

Besides these members of the upper household, there were die ntetius 
officiers, or 'below stairs' population. In 1458 there were at least 99 of diese 
receiving, and wearing, hveries of red doth.' Between October 1458 and 
September 1459 the king's lower household consisted of 5 chamber 
varlets, 8 breadbearers, 7 cupbearers, 14 king's cooks {cuisiniers de houche) 
under die head cook, Giiillaiime Raguier, 12 ordinary cooks {cuisiniers de 
cwnmun), who cooked for the lesser members of die housdiold, 4 porters, 
2 doorkeepers, 6 fruitiers, 5 kitchen officers (saulsiers), 10 varlets of the 
chapel, 3 messengers of the stable {cheuaucheurs d^ccuric), and 18 varlets of 
the baggage. In attendance 011 the king there were the bodyguards'* - his 
25 Scots archers of the guard, all in livery of the king's colours of red, 
white and green; the 31 men-at-arms of the guard under the Scots 
captain Patrick Foulquart; the 27 French archers of the guard; and 
the 24 crossbowmen {crannequinicrs), some of them Germans, all special- 
ists in the use of their weapon. Without the Scots, said Anthoinc de 
Chabannes in April 1446, 'people would have done many things which 
they have not dared to do'.* Also in attendance 'above stairs' were the 
king's physicians and surgeons, his astrologer Master Amoul des Marez, 



1 See D. A. L. Morgan, 'The King's 
Afiiuity in the Polity of Yorkist Eiiglaiid', 
TRHS, 5^1 series, xxiii (1973), 1-25. 
■Beauoourt, i, 351. 
* A.N.» KK.51, fid. 136^. 
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and his apothecaries, all of whom recdved New Year's Day gifb firom 

him.^ His tailors, hosiers, slioemakers, goldsmiths and so on were listed 
among the varlcts ot tlic chamber. All held otiice in the lower household, 
and were supplied by men such as Jean dc Beaune, merchant draper 
'following the court'.^ It was fironi liis activities tliat the great Sem- 
blan^ay fortune was to derive. 

This household organisation is reflected in the description of the Bur- 
gundian household drawn up by Olivier de la Marche in 1474, and in 
the Black Book of Edward IV's houscliold.^ But the Burgundian estab- 
lishment was larger than that of the king. Both were costly. Receipts of 
money for the expenses of Charles VIl's household rose from 17,200/. 
taumois to 27,830/. toumois between October 1450 and September 1460 * 
From I October 1460 to 31 March 1461 receipts rose to 38,778 livres.^ 
The accounts of the argctiterie reveal a similarly high level of expenditure. 
Charles VII Hved, despite his sobriety at table, in the very greatest Itmuy- 
Between October 1458 and September 1459 the ordimury receipts of the 
argenterie totalled 12,000 Uvres, while the extraordinary receipts came to 
no less don 37,S)oo Uvres.* The former sum derived largely &om. the 
proceeds of the aides {sx-war in Languedoc; the latter fix>m other Langoe- 
doc revenues, such as ^gahelle and the other much-plundered taxes on 
the transport and sale of salt. In 1460 and 1461 the household was funded 
from more varied sources, among them the revenues of Normandy, a tax 
on wines at La Rochelle, the iiitlcs in Poitou and Limousin, and assign- 
ments on the receivers of aides at Paris, Melun, Noyon, Soissons, Laon, 
Amiens, Troyes, Tomierre and Mantes^ Taxes for war were being 
diverted to pay for the luxuries of the court. On New Year's Day 1459 
the king spent 14,580/. toumois on gifts [c(rciincs) to its members.® This 
was almost as much as the total annual expenditure on the household in 1450 
and 145 1. None of these disbursements was called in question, although 
the receiver-general of Normandy claimed that he was already over- 
burdened.^ There was no Parliament in France, and therefore no Com- 
mons to call for a reduction in the costs of the king's household. 

For Yorkist England, it has recently been observed that 'what made the 
household a pohtical institution was the group of some 250-300 knights. 



»B.N. MSS fr. 10371, fols 8^, 9^ KK.51, 
fob loO', 120*; Bouoourt, vi, 399-400. 
•AJ^., KK.51, foL 3' (1458-9). 

' La Marche, iv, 1-82; A. R. Myers, The 

Household of Edward IV (Manchester, 
1959) i ^ter medieval households in 
genieial tee Gw»it, VOetidaU, 148-50. 



* See Douet-d'Arcq, Comptes de I'liotel, 
xxxiv; B.N. MSS ft. 6750-4. 

s MS. &, &7S4, fob i'-4r 

• A.N., KK.51, fols 2^ 99V. 

» B.N. MS. fr. 6754, fols i'-4'. 

•A.N., KIL5I, fol. 122^. 

•B.N. MS. fr. 6754, foL 8'; above, 183. 
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esquires, gentlemen and clerks whose function was not technical and 
ofiicial but personal and variable*.^ Their French equivalents were those 
men who held such titles as carving esquire, esquire of the stable, and 
'counsellor and chamberlain of the king'. Among tlie haillis and saiccliaux 
appointed under Charles VII, many were thus st)dcd.2 The scncchaux of 
Beaucaire-Nimes kept their senechaussce loyal to the king even through 
periods of acute political crisis.^ Who were they? First, there was Guillaume 
de Meulhon, lord of Valbarat, servant of the house of Anjou and house- 
hold retainer of Charles as dauphin. He held the s^nechaussee from 141 8 to 
1429. Then there was Raymond, lord of Vilars, counsellor and chamber- 
lain of the king, who held it from 1429 to 1455. He was followed by Jean 
Daulon, maStre d*hotel to the kuig, between 1455 and 1458. Finally, the 
great Southern shtickausie was held by Joachim Rouault, esquire of the 
king's stable, counsellor and chamberlain, constable of Bordeaux and 
marshal of France, from 1458 to 1461. These men could be courtiers first, 
and royal officers second. The register of the king's council between 
March and June 1455 certainly shows the household haillis andshichaux 
attending its sessions.^ Anthoined'Aubusson, bailU of Touraine, counseUor 
and chamberlain, was there. The king wrote to the pope in favour of his 
brother, Louis, bishop of Tulle, who had refrised to accept translation 
to a poorer see.^ Such fiivours were among the perquisities of the courtier. 
Louis de Beaumont, sMdud ofPoitou, also styled counsellor and chamber- 
lain, was there as welL* Joachim Rouault, sinichal of Beaucaire-Nimes, 
was evidendy a &voured member of the court in 1458, because, in 
November of that year, the king ordered a fantastic dress to be made at 
his expense for 'the female fool of Joachim Rouault, called Dame Jeanne'.'' 
Those who made the king laugh were well rewarded. 

Yet it is by no means clear that the domestic duties implied by the 
titles attached to certain great household olfices were ever performed by 
their holders. Unlike the court of Charles the Rash of Burgundy, where 
the gently born officers such as the first breadbearcr, the first carving 
esquire, and the first cupbearer actually served the duke at table, these 
greater offices were honorific.^ In the king's household accounts of 
1450-1 and 1460, grand patmetier (Anthoine de Chabatmes), the grand 



1 Morgan, op. dt, 4. 

2 See G. Dupont-Ferrier, Gdtta RtgM, 

(Paris, 1942), I, passim. 

^ For what follows see ibid., 270-2. 

4 Valois, Coiiseilt 150. 

•Ibid., 320. 

•Il»d.,a55. 



T A.N., KK.51. fol %f. Also fiitdier gtfis 

to fools and jcsu rs on fob 85^ 86'" 
(October 'November 1458); 90"" (June 
1459). The fool of the duke of Brittany 
was given a robe of red, white and green - 
the king's livery coloois. 
• G£ La Maiciie, 20-40, 43-8. 
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chevalier trandumt, iht grand ichanson (Louis d'Estouteville), and iht grand 
queux were not paid their annual wages of 40 /. foMmaiV each, because *thcy 
have not served the said lord at all' at the four great feasts of the court.^ 
The recurrence of this entry in the household accoimts suggests that the 
domestic organisation of the upper household merely provided titles for 
the politically important. Alain Chartier, at the beginning of the reign, 
could complain in Lc Ctirial that 'we relish . . . titles and the name of 
"Master" far too gluttonously and arc proud of them . . . but such titles 
and names arc more often meaningless . . He went on: 'and always 
among us, the courtiers ... we pursue the names of offices rather than their 
functions. . . . We are verbose and relish words rather thanthing? . . /.^ 
It is £rom the rdgn of Charles VII that some of the greater household 
offices were suppressed, having outlived their former usefuhiess. On 
29 May 1449 the offices o£ grand bauteiller and grand pannetier were sup- 
pressed 'to relieve the burden on our subjects', but their holders conserved 
their titles on an honorific basis.* The office of grand aumdnier &11 vacant 
on the death of Jean d'Aussy in 1453 and remained so until the end of 
the reign.* 

It can dierefore be argued that offices of this kind were sinecures. They 
no longer required the performance of domestic duties, beyond a 'personal 
and variable' attendance on die king. But they remained to be sought 
after as indices of royal ^vour and of political significance. To hold the 

oiiicc o£ tuattrc d' hotel or grand echanson demonstrated that a courtier had 
reached the summit of the patronage system. To be a counsellor and 
chamberlain of the king was becoming a prerequisite for holding a 
bailliage or scncchausscc. In this sense, Charles VII's government was house- 
hold government. The hailli or scucchal would normally act through a 
lieutenant - G;eiierallv a lawyer - and would reside at court. Like the 
Burgundian haillis under Philip the Good, the royal hailli was primarily a 
courtier. He might consider Montils-lcs-Tours or Chinon as his arena of 
political activit)\ In ducal Burgundy, for example, the bailli of La Mon- 
gne had no less tlian four lieutenants by 1450.^ In 1453 the bailli spent 
only one month presiding over the assizes in his hailliage. The example can 
be paralleled by analogies drawn &om royal bailliages such as that of 
Senlis.^ The court at Tours, Bourges, or Chinon was becoming the real 

^ Douet d'Azcq, Comptes de VhAd, 326-7* de Bcuxgogne anz xir* et xv" dkks*, 

344* AB, ii (1930), 15-16. 



1 Chattier, Curial, 17, 19. * Sec B. Gucncc, Tribtmatix et Gens de 

*Beaucourt, v, 314-15. Justice a la fin du Moyen Age (Paris, 1963), 

4 Ibid., 315. 7; Lewis, op. cit., 146-7, for plurality and 

* See J. Bomulti 'Les bailEages du duch^ absenteeism at this levd (and bdow). 
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centre of political power - a centre in which men's careers were made or 
broken. The monarchy had succeeded in adapting the old household 
o&es to new purposes - the chanceQor, die constable, the chamberlams 
and the nudtres des rebukes survived the vicissitudes of the later Middle 
Ages to emerge at the head of new administrative structures.^ But to 
speak of administrative structures renders formal an establishment which 
was haunted by a paradox. The court was indeed a formal body - its 
ceremonies were highly formal - but the manner in which political busi- 
ness was done within its bounds could be remarkably informal. 

Apart from the receipt and licaring of petitions in foi mal sessions, or 
rcquctcs," there were other occasions which called for the household to 
discharge its ceremonial duties. At Epiphany and on May Day the king 
held court in festive splendour. A full court was held on those occasions, 
as well as at the more traditional feasts of Easter, Whitsun, All Saints' 
Day and Christmas. On these days, a solemn Mass was said, followed by a 
feast, and the festivities ended with music and dancing.^ In January 1447 
the king referred in a letter to *the feast of the Kings, which we should 
perform as is the custom every year*.'* This was the celebration which took 
place £:om 8 p.m. on the eve of Epiphany (6 January). A visual record of 
part of one of these ceremonies has survived. In the Book of Hours of 
Master £tienne Chevalier, trisorier of France, which must have been illu- 
minated between August 1452 and July 1461, the page depicting the 
Adoration of the Magi includes a portrait of Charles VII.^ He kneels 
before the Virgin and Child, offering a chahce to the in£uit As the eldest 
of the Magi, he is followed by the figures of the other two Kings, which 
may, or may not, be portraits.* The scene takes place at night, and part of 
the Epiphany celebrations - a mock attack on a partly fortified chiteau - 
is shown in die background. Burning braziers hang fix>m the windows of 
the place, firom whidi spectators look down on the scene of sham battle 



1 See R. Gazelles, 'Une probl^me 
d'evolntMHi et d'int^gxatiaii: les gcands 
offiden de la couronoe de France dam 

radniinistration nouvelle au Moyea Age\ 
Atwali delta Fondazime . . . Stori4 
Administrativa, i (1964), 183-9. 
■ See above, 147-8. 
* Beauconrt, iv, 77^. Thete is no 
evidence fiom Ais period to support 
Zcllcr's statement that tlic elaborate 
ceremonies of the French court under 
Charles VIII and Louis XII contrasted 
sharply with the 'completdy bo ui ge o b 
sunpUdty of preceding soveteigns*. See 



G. Zdler, Lt s institutions de la France au 
Stt^^kte (Paris, 1948), 94. 
* A.N., JF.178, no. 1x0. 

5 See frontispiece and, for reproductions o£ 
all the illuminations, The Hours of 
Etienne Chevalieft ed. C. Schaefer (London, 
1972). 

•The Bkdiest candidates are Rea6 

Anjou and his son, John, duke of Calabruu 
The dnupliin Louis's absence would rule 
him out, and the third of the Magi appears 
to be too old for Charles of France. 
See Vale, GBii, Ixadv (1969), 243. 
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bdow. Trumpeters, dieir instruments hung with blue banners sewn witb 

fleurs-de-lys, sound amid the din of the fighting. All too litde is known 

about such enactments at the court of Charles VII. Apart from references 

to a performance ot a 'mystery ot St-Charlcmagne' before him at Tours 
in 145 1, and the dancing ot a Morris in his presence after supper on 
Slirovc Tuesday 1459, documentation of court entertainment is ahnost 
entirely lacking.^ The illuuiuiation in the Chevalier Hours is thus a 
precious source. 

The king's costume in this painting is wholly convincing. Tliomas 
Basin noted that he habitually dressed in short green tunics.^ The accounts 
of his argenterie - which supplied him with clothes - confirm this pre- 
ference for jackets made up by his tailor from green cloth of Rouen.^ Red 
and green vie with each other. Green was the colour of new love* and of 
sensuahty. It was 'cheerful and beloi^ to youth. ... It signifies beauty, 
gaiety, passion, joy and endlessness. . . . This colour changes so much 
through tlie passage of time that it signifies that passions are changeable.'^ 
Sidly Herald s treatise on colours thus suggests reasons fi>r the king s 
choice. He vied with the mgnms. His wardrobe was very large - in 1458^ 
no less than twenty-seven silken and velvet robes were made £ot him, as 
wdl as fifty woollen robes.^ Charles Vn never shared his son's nonchalant 
shabbiness in dres8.The elegance and richness of his clothes and personal 
jewellery contrasted starkly widi Louis's drab costumes and hb battered 
old hats adorned with pilgrims' badges. It was perhaps one more mani- 
festation of his desire to be as unlike his father as possible. Charles's pre- 
dilection for green came into its own at the Maying festivities. In April 
1459 five green robes ticcoppees, 'similar to those of the king', were made 
for Charles of France, the duke of Britanny, and the migtions Vauvert, 
Chateaubrun and Rochefort.^ They were to be worn on the first day of 
May, with scarlet hats and doublets of black satin of Lucca. The Maying 
scene in the Trcs Riches Hcitrcs of Jean, duke of Berry, had its counterpart 
at the court of France. Between October 1458 and September 1459 
Charles's tailors were busv. Thcv made him a short scarlet robe in which 
to ride, a grey hat garnished with plumes and silver-gilt ornaments, belts 
embroidered with the king's device of roses and briars, hose of many 

1 Beanooiut, vi, 400; A.N., KK.SI, &1. < Sidly HecaU, Le Bhson ies Coulem, 

gCr : for the Epiphany rites see K. Young, ed. H. Codhem (Piuis, i860), 83-4. 

The Drama of the Medieval Chunk (Oxford, ^ Beaucoui^ V^ 434; KK.51, fills 

1963), II, 29-101, 432-3. 3'--2i'-. 

« Sec above, 22, 8911. 7; Basin, 11, 280. • A.N., KK.51, fols 87^ 88'. 

* See, fiw namplei, AJNF., iCK.51, fob 

9', 8r (U58-9). 
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colours, and other dodiing in wbat Beaucourt described as 'incredible 
profiiaon'.^ 

The king's dodies at each of the feasts of the court are known. At All 
Saints* 1458 he wore a green hat» and, suitably, a black hat on All Souls' 

Day .2 On the Sunday after Epiphany he wore a short blue robe, and on 
the morrow of Pentecost he wore a scarlet robe."' These were lined with 
silk or satin. A doublet of grey damask was made ior him to 'wear under 
his robe when it was cold'.^ The pleated cloth worn over his chest and 
stomach was provided in large quantities. A short robe ot crimson satin 
was made tor him to wear at the wedding of one of the court (iiiiuoisclles. 
Marguerite Bradefer, in August 1459.*^ Not only was the king fitted out 
by the argentcrie, but the princes, such as Charles of Orleans, were also 
catered for. He had two fine hats - one covered \\ itli sable fur - made for 
him at royal expense.^ The king gave him a plume made of Florentine 
gold thread and white silk in October 1458, and both Jean, count of 
Ai^ouleme, and Pierre de Brezc received gifts of hats.'' Brae's was decked 
out with five plumes in the king's livery colours - a sign of both £iyour 
and proprietorship. Even the of Normandy's headgear 
nified to the people that he was one of the king's men. All the hats given 
by the king were of green velvet. 

The queen was not forgotten among the beneficiaries of his p&s. She 
received the somewhat unexciting New Year's Day gifi; of a lump sum 
in January 1459 with yMih she was to have jewels made 'at her pleasure'.' 
Both the pampered Charles of France and die king's daughter Madelaine 
received livery collars. Ren6 of Anjou's taste was no doubt met by the 
gift of a painting on gold of the Annunciation, adorned with *many fine 
diamonds and a fine ruby', costing 1,100/. tmmois,^ These gifb or 
/lr«iift«swerenotonlymadeby theking. Hehimselfreceivedamolley assort- 
ment of presents in January 1459.^^ These included a roll of parchment on 



1 Beaucourt, vi, 434; A.N., KK.51, fi>k 
3', zS' (6 October 1458: this hat seems 

very similar to that which the king wore 
at the lit-dc-justice at Vendomc; sec Plate 
10), 75'. Then aie many lefeiwicei to 
*robei \ tdeva^ and ^oumades* in ihat 
aooounti. Some of the latter had sladied 
sleeves and were trimmed with £ax. 
•A.N.. KK.51, fols 9% 9V. 
*Ibid., fols y, 9', 9», On a January 1459 
z short gneen *iobe dcoopp^tf wu made £ot 
ham to wear *on the Day of the Kings*, 
and anodier on 23 Aptil for May Day 



CiUd., foL 9""). 

4 Ibid., f;^l. lo"" (7 May 1459). 

Ibid., fol, 2if. 
• Ibid., fols 86^-86'. 
^ Ibid., tails 9i'-9i^, 9a^ 93''. 
•Ibid., foL 119^. But die had been given a 
gold clasp set with diamonds, a ruby, and 
pearls, in the shape of three white roses, 
as a pendant to a gold collar enamelled 
vnA die lectecs '£JE* in blue, in January 
1452 (B.N., MS. fr. 10371, foL s^). 
» A.N., KK.51, fol. 119V 
^0 Ibid., fols xaa^iaa^. 
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which were rhyming verses in praise of the Virgin, and a letter-missive in 

rhyme addressed to him. This was the gift of Jean du Chastel, a Benedic- 
tine with a taste tor vcrsitying. Another useful gift was a pot from which 
a hly protruded, made entirely of wax - the present of one Pierre le 
Faucheur. Master Jean Domer, 'chronicler', gave a roll on which there 
were Latin verses, ominously 'making mention of certain things which 
have arisen in this kingdom since a certain time'.^ What these were will 
never be known. 

What is certain, however, is that one index of membership of, and 
favour at, court was the receipt oiitrennes and pensions from the king. 
Ithas been said of theknights, esquires, gentlemen and clerks ofthe Yorkist 
household that 'they wore the king's liveries of cloth or collar; they 
pocketed his fees and wages and rewards and gifb; they divided their 
time between bis court and their own countries in a seasonal interchange 
wbidi was not their least important feature'.' This might have been 
written of the court of Charles VIL The evidence fi^r the distribution of 
pensions is, unlike that &r itretmes, very fragmentary and scattered. It is 
often difficult to estimate exactly how much a certain courtier was getting 
from the extant pension lists. There is evidence diat men such as Anthoine 
de Chabannes's brother, Jacques, counsellor and chamberlain, grand mahre 
dliotcl, was getting an annual pension of 1,200 livns plus 600 livres 'to 
maintain his estate' in 1451.^ The greater magnates, and princes ofthe 
blood such as Rene of Anjou, were receiving pensions of 4,000 and 5,000 
livres. By 1454 there is evidence of the payment of pensions from the 
proceeds of the royal aides for war.** Taxation was, once more, being 
appropriated for purposes which it was not intended to serve. The con- 
tinued existence of war taxes, used for distinctly non-military purposes, 
is perhaps a symptom ofthe king's abihty to take taxes without the inter- 
vention of representative assemblies from the 1440s onwards. 

It can be calculated from a surviving account diat some of these pen- 
sions were in fact grants to certain of the magnates of the aides levied 
within their own lordships.^ Charles of Orleans was drawing a pension of 

1 Ibid., fol. 122^^. He was responsible for fr. 6465, which ends, as did Fribois's 

translating texts relating to the history of book, wirli the xdga of Charles VI. See 

France 'from the destrxictioii of Troy above, 197. 

onwatds*, vriAi Master Noel de Fcibois. * Morgan, op. dt.. 4. 

In June 1459 Fribois had presented die » BJ»I. MS. fr. 3251 1, fol. 141'. 

king with a copy of his Ahrc^^c dcs *Ibid., fol. 141''. Cf above, 186. 

chroniques de France (ibid., fol. qv""; » See B.N. MS. fr. 28S6, fols 3^-2$^ 

Beaucourt, vi, 405). It may be this (i October 1454-30 September 1455). 
volniiie ^diidi is praaeml «s B JSr. MS. 
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12,115 Uvres from the aides at Orleans, Blois and Chiteaudtm. Jean, count 
of Angouleme, got a pension of 6,000 Uvres from the aides in Angoumois 

and the haut pays of Limousin. Jean, count of Nevcis, got his 3,070 liurcs 
from tlic aides at Ncvcrs; Charles of Anjou, 12,000 ironi Maine, Poitou 
and the receivership of Beaumont; Jean II, duke of Bourbon, 14,400 from 
the aides in Bourbonnais, Forez and Beaujolais. Rene of Anjou's pension 
reached 7,300 Uvres in 1454-5, drawn on the aides at Angers, Saumur and 
Loudun.^ It would be tedious to multiply instances. But sums oi this 
order of magnitude could bolster seigncurial incomes to a substantial 
extent. The magnates had a vested interest in seeing that Charles VII got 
at least some of his taxes. It was perhaps one of the more effective means 
by which the king controlled his nobihty. He was evidently paying little 
heed to Jean Juvenal des Uisios's advice: 'when you cease to pay the said 
pensions, the lords will be more contented than they are at present; for 
it's all these jealousies that produce covert hatreds, and each one thinks 
that he deserves to have more than another . . in fact, the withholding 
of a pension cotdd have precisely the opposite e&ct. To reduce a pension, 
let alone to wididraw it, could he very damaging to a great, or lesser, 
lord. The cases of Jean V, count of Armagnac, and of Jean II, duke of 
Alen^on, suggest that a pension at court was becoming an indispensable 
part of a magnate's income. Escdusion from the pension list did not merely 
mean a loss of prestige and power - it meant a reduction in liquid capital 
liquid capital was an indispensable requirement £oc the business of 'living 
nobly' in fifteendi-<entury France.* 

If an appearance on die pension list was one measure of £ivour at court, 
then the receipt of itrennes was another. As dauphin, Charles VII gave 
New Year's Day gifts to his entourage fromjaimary 141 8 onwards."* These 
took the form of money payments, ranging from 150 livres for the valets 
de chamhre to 400 livres for the members of his council. The king himself 
took his own present - in 1452 and 1459 it took the form of a diamond, 
which, in 1452, was accompanied by 'gold rings and (uhcr little things 
which he has had bought for his pleasure and desire'.^ A distmction was 



1 B.N. MS. fr. 2886, fols 4\ 5', 22^ 
(Orleans), 7^, 20^ (Angouleme), 5^, as' 
(Neven), 8', xx\ lar (Chades of Aigott), 
14', 14T, 1$^ (Bourbon), 10', io», IX', 
12', 12^ (Rene of Anjou). 

• Sec Beaucourt, iv, 176. 

• See E. Dravasa, '"Vivre noblemcnt". 
Rechercbes was la dAogeance de nobkne 
dn xhr* an zvi* si&des*, JZa^/wAfifHe 
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^Beaucourt. i, 412-13. 
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dben made between grasses and menues itreimes, the former being gifts of 
money, robes or jewels, die latter gifb of badges or pendants for tiie 
livery collars worn by the court^ In 1452 badges in die shape of a winged 
stag were distributed to the courtiers and household officers. Some of 

them, such as the lords of Clermont, Armagnac, Vcndome, Castres, 
Taiicarville, Villcquicr, Torcy, Ciaucourt, Vauvcrt and Guillaume Jouve- 
nel des Ursins, got supplementary gifts of cut diamonds.^ The damoiselles 
of the court were well represented, being fitted out with robes at the 
king's expense.^ By January 1459 the king was giving additional gifts of 
precious stones to be set into the badges given to selected courtiers and 
officers. Apart from Charles of France, the chancellor, Philip of Savoy, 
John, lord of Lorraine, Anthoine d'Aubusson, and the lords of Vauvert, 
Chateaubrun, Rochefort and La Brosse were members of this charmed 
circle.* The major civil servants each received a sum of money - in 1459 
these were Jean Bureau, Jean Hardouin, Pierre Bcrard and Etienne Cheva- 
her, trisariers,]em le Boursier, Pierre Doriolc, Pierre de Refuge and Jean 
H^bei% ghniraux des finances, and Matfaieu Beauvarlet, recdver-general. 
The wives of the mgnons also did well.<^ 

That the king appreciated at least one of the presents which he received 
every New Year's Day is implied in the account which Pierre de Janouil- 
lac, actuig ar^entfer during Jacques Coeur's imprisonment, rendered in 1454. 
The king had been given a large pearl set into a gold clasp by a merchant 
of Paris. But it had £dlen into the fire while the king was wearing it and 
was destroyed.* The recipients of the king's etrennes were no doubt 
pleased with their gifts. They were the courtiers, the favoured few aroimd 
the person of the sovereign. The accounts for the giving of these presents 
thus provide precious evidence for the composition of the court at any 
one time. They were another means by which the king controlled his 
entourage and his nobility. As long as the pensions and ctrcuncs flowed 
from the court, the drums of war were less likely to be heard. With the 
honorific offices and the supplementary rewards, they provided prestigious 
and profitable incentives for men to serve the king. To get to the king's 
car was clearly much easier if one was a counsellor and chamberlain, or if 
one had influence over a counsellor and chamberlain. It is in this light that 
the alliance which was made between Pierre de Bt&^6 and Gaston IV, 



»A.N., KK.51, fols iisv tT. 
•BJ*J., MS. fr. 10371, i'ols ii-^-iP'. 
»AJ^. KK.51, fols I2'--I2iv; cf. B.N. 
MS. fr. 10371, fols 7', 7\ 8' (1452). 
« A.N., KK.5X, foL xaor. 
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count of Foix, on i8 May 1445 may be viewed.^ Its purpose, like that of 
others of its kind, was to keep Foix in die king's £ivotir. Such iD&xmd 
operations lay outside the bureaucratic apparatus of government Beside 
the formal hierarchy of power lay an ill-defined area in which the cour- 
tiers and their clients operated. The great central offices at Paris - Chan- 
cery and Chambre des Comptes - played a supporting role in the business of 
government. Witli the Parletnent, they might act as watchdogs. But deci- 
sions were made by the king and his council at Montils-lcs-Tours, Chinon 
or Mehun-sur-Ycvrc. The court and its inmates formed a sort of imper- 
meable membrane between king and country. It was a pattern of govern- 
ment which did not die with Charles VII. 
1 ABP, E.440. 
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The face that peers out from the Louvre portrait of Charles VII is not 
prepossessing.! The small, hooded, rodent-like eyes, the long bulbous 
nose, the thick sensual lips, and the unhealthy colouring exclude the sitter 
from consideration among the fmer types of royal physiognomy. But 
some of his contemporaries did not consider Nature to have been unduly 
unkind to this member of a line which was not renowned for its physical 
beauty. Chastellain thought that liis face was 'pallid, but good-looking 
enough' and Thomas Basin considered him pleasing enough to look at.' 
Neither of these verdicts seems bonic out by his portrait. But both writers 
agreed that he was short, skinny, had poor legs, and shoulden whidi were 
too broad. Hiese combined to give him a grotesque appearance, especially 
when he wore short jackets, as was his wont Fifieentfarcentury standards 
of physical beauty were not diose of today. Attempts to read rharacter 
fiom the &CC are, moreover, often doomed to serious error. That Charles 
was a sensual man, and one who, like Machiavelli, was not able to widd 
much influence over others, does not need to be supported by the evidence 
of a portrait. The so-called 'kingly' qualities - military prowess, constancy 
magnanimity, and so on - were not much in evidence in the case of 
Charles VII, If he was magnanimous it was because he could not afford 
to be otherwise. He was never constant, and rarely led his troops in battle. 
He could be fickle and irresponsible. But he was probably no more 
irresponsible than other monarchs of his age. 

This book has attempted to examine Charles VII as a king and as a man. 
In a period during which the personal qualities ot rulers were not yet 
irrelevant to the business of government, the king and the man sometmies 
merge. Chastellain was one of the very few contemporary observers to 
point this out. The king's three major personal de£scts - mutability, dis- 
trust and envy -could, and did, play some part in determining his polir 
tical behaviour. The rise and £di of 'favourites', the justified suspicions 
about the conduct of his entourage, and the jealous resentment of others' 



1 See Plate I. For geoeral remarks about 
the historiography of Chades VII and the 



sigixiiicaucc of die reign, see Chapter i 
above. 

1 Chaiitrtlani, ii, 178; Basm, il, 278. 
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good fortune can be substantiated £x>m the events of a long reign. Charles's 
envy turned very sour in at least one case. His rancour s^ainst Philip the 
Good of Burgundy - whom he had never met -increased markedly 
towards die end of his reign. When Chastdlain was at his court in 
December 1454, he claimed diat the king had addressed a Burgundian 
knight with the words: 'St John! Our brothet-inf-law is much better 
attended than we are.'^ His entourage was fit £ot a king. But Charles had 
few grounds £or complaint on diis score. Perhaps he was merely goading 
his own courtiers, or, more probably, Chastellaiii's memory was, inten- 
tionally, at iault. Philip the Good might derive satisfaction from such a 
passage in the work of his own court chronicler. Charles's rancour against 
him, especially after the dauphin Louis had sought refuge at the court of 
Burgundy, had a decisive impact upon Franco-Burgundian relations. It 
very nearly led to open war during the last three years of the king's life. 

The shadow of his son lies heavily over his reign. He has often paled 
into insignificance beside the allegedly more intelligent, more resourceful, 
more engaging Louis XL I have tried to show how hindsight may dis- 
tort the perspective in which Louis's behaviour as dauphin during his 
father's lifetime must be viewed. Neither king nor dauphin could fiilly 
control their servants. No fifteenth-century ruler - not even the tyrants of 
Milan - could ever hope to do so. A fifteenth-century French king might 
wish to act as a tyrant. But his tyranny could never be an effective one 
It has been said that 'firom the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries, the 
early modem state whose twin pillars were the absolute prince and the 
bureaucracy operated in western Europe through o£icia]s £ot whom the 
normal iniage is one of venJity. extortion and large fflegitmute profit*.* 
The France of Charles Vll-and of Louis Xl-was no exception. Royal 
edicts such as that of April 1454 on the sale of office and absenteeism 
remained a dead letter.* A king, if he was to be served at all, had to con- 
nive at many things. Charles Vn ruled over an essentially weak regime, 
in which survival was perhaps the one and only concern. In 1422 his 
title was fiercely contested by the Lancastrian claimant By 1461 that tide 



1 See Chastdlain, iii, IS-19. 

*D. M. Bueno de Mcsquita, The place of 

Despotism in Italian Polities', in Europe in 
the Late Middle Ages, cd. Hale, Hii^htiold 
and Smallcy (London, 1965), 323-4. For 
the ineSecdvaiess of the 'tyranny* of the 
Sfofzas of Milan in the later fifteenth 
century, and their inability to keep public 
order, see Bueno de Mesquita, Xudovico 



Sfona and his Vassab', in Mioi 

Raiaissatue Studies, ed. £. F* Jacob 
(London, i960), 184-215. 
3 Ord., XIV, 304-5. The edict also called 
for the collection and redaction of local 
judicial us^jes and custcmis. TUs piocett 
was stiU being undertaken in 1539. There 
was no coniinon law in Branoe until the 
Civil Code of Napdeon I. 
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was moie or less secure. The cSacts of his servants, whose own stake in 
the survival of the Valois title was not unimportant, had transformed the 
*king of Bourges' into the Very victorious king*. Both titles were mis- 
leading. His kingdom at his accession in 1422 comprised much more than 
the city of Bourges and the pays of Berry. His victoriousncss at his death 
in 1461 had not been gained without strains and conflicts which did not 
die with him. The permanency of his conquests remained in doubt. If 
he established peace, it was peace at a price. That price was taxation which 
was heavy, and which got heavier, war or no war. Conimynes estimated 
that Charles raised about 1,800,000 francs a year. His son was raising 
4,700»CXX) by his death. ^ The English war had been effectively over for 
thirty years. The French were among the most heavily taxed people in 
Renaissance Europe. 

But in some respects they were sold a lame horse. The standing army 
which helped to drive out the English under Charles VII could promote, 
rather than reduce, disorder in the country. It had to be employed, and it 
was best employed outside the kingdom of France. The Idi^'s subjects, 
though they paid their taxes, were not protected Icom violence by the 
r^;ime. There was often too Utde, rather than too much, government 
in fifteentfaKxntury France. But Charles VlTs subjects would not have 
llioi^t of ridding themsdves of the monarchy. It would have been an 
act of sacrilege. The king's servants had again been at work, creating and 
elaborating upon a pubHc image of the Valois monarchy which was 
designed to produce a climate in which treason might perish. The treason- 
able activities of the magnates were exposed and punished. Charles VII 
subdued the count of Armagnac by force, the duke of Alcn^on by trial, 
the duke of Brittany by compromise over the question of homage. His 
lawyers were anxious to translate the dieorctical concepts ot sovereignty 
into hard fact. In the process they served not only the king's interests, but 
their own. The king might not wish to act as an 'absolute' monarch, but 
his o£Bcers sometimes forced him to do so. They stood to gain — in terms 
of power, money and status - from more extreme interpretations of 
the scope of his sovereignty than he himself might have advanced. 
Charles VII was, again, sometimes the victim of his own servants. 

Yet his son was no less exempt from their pressures and demands. 
Charles and Louis were less dissimilar than has often been claimed. Both 
were conventionally pious; both were superstitious and constantly con- 
sulted astrologers; bodi were hard^workkg as kings; both were intdU- 
gent. Charles's ability to put his own defects - especially his inconstancy - 
^ Commynes, M&iudrts, n, 220, 
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to good use, and to set men to work £[>t him, dearly stupassed that of his 
indiscreet son. Chastellain alone possessed the acuteness ofmind to realise 
the king's competence in diis area. Lesser minds - Thomas Basin and 

Jean Juvenal des Ursins, hide-bound with clerical prejudice - were un- 
aware ot the way in which the king operated. ?Ie let his servants serve 
him, let them entangle themselves in the webs that they spun, then threw 
them out. He normally spared their lives. Like his son, he could be cruel, 
he could be capricious, and he could be extremely devious. Unlike him, 
he dressed, spoke, and tried to behave according to the conventions of 
fifteenth-century kingship. He did not need to be bellicose or militarily 
active in order to observe them. The good example of his grandfather, 
Charles V, was there for him to emulate. Unlike liis son, he could hold 
his tongue to such an extent that many of his servants had no idea of what 
he was thinking. He could be inscrutable and impenetrable of mind. 
Unlike his son, he had no evident passion for hunting or animals. He 
preferred reading and music to the pleasures of the chase. He does not 
seem to have enjoyed low company. Sometimes hepreiferred no company 
at all, alone in his 'retreat'. His £eaa of the unknown and the unfamiliar 
meant that his public appearances were few. Illness made them even 
fewer in the last years of his life. But this did not mean that he was inac- 
tive or inaccessible as a king. His fear of the fiiture was perhaps mitigated 
only by the predictions of those who consulted the stars fer him. He was, 
like most other rulets of his day, very insecure^ fearing treason fiom both 
vnthin and without He could have had no dose confidants or fiiends, 
because he was too distrustfid of men's motives. Perhaps the mercurial 
Pierre de Br^ was a kindred spirit ~ clever, often over-subde, a briUiant 
talker, a vnt, and the slipperiest fish in a v7dl-«tocked pond. Br^'s 
cynicism may have commended him to Charles.^ And it was perhaps to 
him that he owed Agnes Sorel. 

I have tried in this book to describe, anal)'sc and explain Charles VII's 
behaviour, not to pass judgement upon it. Bcaucourt's great biography 
strove to judge the king. It will never be ousted as a definitive statement 
ot the facts about the king and his reign. All that one can hope to do is to 
suggest alternative interpretations of those tacts. Many of these arc highly 
speculative, others need to be pursued and, perhaps, qualified or rejected. 
If a concise assessment of the king's achievement is needed, then this book 
can end as it began - with Chastellain: 'he taxed his kingdom heavily; he 



1 Fot his wit, and his qnudsm, see 

Coininyncs, I, 21. He spoke to Louis XI 
just before the battle of Montlh^ in 



July 1465 *jestin^y» as he was -wont to 
talk'. 
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gave his men a lean time; he restored peace, but few ruins*. Chastellain 
"was not always right. His notion of 'peace' was, perhaps, not ours. The 
mere absence of the Enghsh from France - with the exception ot Calais — 
after 1453 did not bring an immediate end to conflict widiin the kingdom. 
Chastcllain's judgement of Charles VII was, in any case, somewhat dis- 
torted by the need and desire to render his own patron, Philip the Good 
of Burgundy, in a flattering hght. He thus laid too great a stress on the 
king's reconciliation with Philip at Arras in 1435. That event, it could be 
argued, had a more decisive effect on the fortunes of England than on 
those of France.^ The king's poHtical technique did not change as a result 
of it. But Chastellain omitted one aspect of Charles VII's character firom 
his analysis. The king was a gambler, not only at the gaming tables of his 
court, but in his political practice. He may have gambled away some of his 
subjects' money. But, in politics, he was playing for the very highest 
stakes - his own survival. 

1 Sec my article on 'Sir Joliii Fastolf's reconsidered', Nottingham Medieval Studies, 

**npoa^* of 1435: a new mtetpxetadoD xvii (1973), 78-84. 
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1403 Charles VII born (22 February). 

1407 Louis, (kikc of Orleans, assassinated by the suppoiteis of John the Fear- 
less, duke of Burgundy (23 November). 

1413 Victory of the Armagnac faction over the Burgundians at Paris. John the 
Fearless leaves the city (23 August). Charles betrothed to Marie of Anjou. 

1415 Henry V invades France. Battle of Agincourt (25 October). Death of the 
dauphin Louis, duke of Guyennc (t8 December). 

1417 Death of the daupliin Jean, duke ot Touraine (5 April). Charles becomes 
dauphin. Henry V invades Normandy. 

1418 Victory of the Burgundian faction over the Armagnacs at Paris. Charles 
flees to Melun (29 May), then to Bourgcs. He assumes the title of 
lieutenant-general of his father against the Burgundians (29 June). 

1419 Assassination of John the Fearless, duke ot Burgundy, on the bridge at 
Montercau (10 September). Pliilip the Good succeeds liis fatlier as duke 
of Burgundy, and allies himself with Henry V against Charles. 

1420 Treaty of Troyes (21 May). Henry V manies Chades's sister Cadieiine 
and it to become king of France after Charles VTs death. Henry V as 
Regent of France in the interim. 

1421 Charles disinherited by Charles VI (3 January). He is victorious at the 
battle of Baugc (22 Mardi). 

1422 Deadi of Henry V (31 August). Death of Charies VI (21 October). 
Charles becomes Chailes Vn of France. 

1423 Birdi of the dauphin Louis, later Louis XI (23 July). Oiailes's army de- 
feated by the English at Cravant (31 July). 

1424 Defeat of Charles's forces at Vemeuil (17 August). 

1425 Arthur de Richemont becomes constable of Ftance in Charles's service 
(8 March). FaU of Jean Louvet (5 July). 

1427 Rise of Georges de la Trenioille (July). Jean V, duke of Brittany, allies 
himself with Henry VI of England (8 September). Richemont banished 
from Charles's court. 

1428 Joan of Arc arrives at Vaucouleurs (May). Si^e of Orleans b^un by the 
English (12 October). 

1429 Arrival of Joan of Arc at Chinon (23 February). Entry of Joan to Orleans 
(29 April). Relief of Orleans (8 May). Victory of Joan at Patay (18 June). 
Coronation of Charles VII at Rheims (17 July). 
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1430 Joan captured by the Burgundians at Compi^gne (23 May). 

143 1 Opening of the trial of Joan at Rouen (9 January). Execution of Joan 
(3 o May). Coronation of Henry VI as king of Fiance at Paris (16 Decem- 
ber). 

1432 Reconciliation between Charles and Richemont (5 March). 

1433 Fall of La Tremoille (June) . Charles of Anjou in power. 

1434 Charles holds his court, and a meeting of die Estates, at Vienne. Negotia- 
tions with Burgundy. 

1435 Treaty of Arras (20 September). Charles and PhiUp the Good of Bur^ 
gundy reconciled. 

1436 Entry of Richemont into Paris in Charles's name (13 April). Philip the 
Good lays siege to the English in Calais (9 July), but is forced to retire. 

1437 Pontoisc recovered by the English (12 February). Siege of Montereau by 
Charles (September-October). Entry of Cliarles into Paris (12 Novem- 
ber). 

1438 Assembly of the French clergy at Bourges. Pragmatic Sanction enacted 
(May-July). 

1439 Mcaux captured by Richemont for Charles (August). Meeting of the 
Estates at Orleans (September). First ordonnance on mihtary reforms 
(November). 

1440 Outbreak of the Praguerie (February). The revolt is put down by 
Chades (At«il-July). Chailes of Orl&ms rdeased firom captivity in 
England November). 

1441 Appearance of the icordieurs in Champagne and Loiiaine. Pontc»se 
tccavend for Ghades (19 September). 

1442 Demands made by the magnates at Nevecs (Pdjcoary^'March). Charles's 
expedition to Guyemie Qune-October). Fall of Tartas (24 June). Death 
of Yolande of Aragon (14 November). 

1443 The £i^;Ush £ul to regain Dieppe (August). 

1444 Truce bet^veen England and France at Tours (20 May). Betrothal a£ 
Henry VI and Margaret of Anjou (23 May). E^qpedition of Charles to 
Alsace and Lorraine. Louis, the dauphin, leads an army as his lather's 

heutenant. 

1445 Siege of Metz ends with its surrender to Charles (Februan,''). Marriage of 
Henry VI and Margaret of Anjou (March). Charles's onhnnanccs on 
mihtary reform issued (9 January and 26 May). Death of M<irgarct of 
Scotland, wife of the dauphin Louis (16 August). Guillaume Jouvenel des 
Ursins appointed chancellor of France (16 June). 

1446 Arrest of Gilles de Bretagne at Charles's instigation (26 June). Alliance 
between Charles and Filippo Maria Visconti of Milan (29 December). 
Birth of Charles of France. 

1447 Failure of French intervention at Genoa (January-February). Arrest of 
Guillaume Maricitc (October). 
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1448 Le Mans suitendets to Chailes (16 Match). Maine handed over to him. 
Extension of the Anglo-French truce until i April 1450. GniHamnc 
Matiette tried (March). Pierre de BrSse disgraced (ApriQ. 

1449 Fougeres taken for the English by Francois de Suriennes (24 March). 
Breach of the truce. Charles declares war on the English (31 July). 
French invasion of Normandy, with Breton supp<nt. Fall of Coutanccs 
(12 September), St-Lo (15 September), Carentan (29 September), 
Gavray (11 October), Fougeres (5 November), Rouen (10 November), 
Chiteau-Gaillard (23 November), Harfleur (24 November), Belldme 
(December). 

1450 First inquiry by Charles into the case of Joan of Arc (15 February). 
Death of Agnes Sorel (9 February). Victory over the English at For- 
migny (15 April). Fall of Virc (April), Avranchcs (May), St-Sauveur 
and Valogncs (May). Surrender ot Caen (24 June) and Cherbourg 
(12 August). Recovery of Normandy from the English completed. The 
dauphin Louis marries Charlotte of Savoy (9 March). 

1451 First reconquest of Guyenne by Charles. Fall of Blaye (24 May), St- 
Emilion, Bourg, Libournc, Fronsac (5 June), and Bordeaux (30 June). 
Capitulation of Bayonnc (20 August). Arrest of Jac(jues Coeur 

1452 Inquiry into the case ot Joan of Arc by Cardinal Guillaume d'Estouteville 
(May). Revolt of the Bordelais (October). Treaty between Charles and 
Louis of Savoy (27 October). 

1453 Second expedition to Guyenne (June-October). Victory of Charles 
over the EngUsh and Gascons at Castillon (17 July). Fall of Bordeaux 
(20 October). Condemnation of Jacques Conir (29 May). Failure of Rene 
of Anjous Italian expedition. 

1454 Ordinance on the administration of justice enacted at Montil»4^Tours 
(April). 

1455 Execution {or treason of members of the Scots guard (August). Charles's 
illness (September). Expedition against Jean V, count of Aimagnac. 

1456 Attest of Jean II, duke of Alenfon (May) . Rehabilitation of Joan of Arc 
(May^uly). The dauphin Louis flees to the court of Btugondy (31 
August). 

1457 Charles resumes government of the Daaphin6 (8 April). His second bout 

of illness (December). 

1458 Condemnation of Jean II, duke of Alcn^on, at Vendoxne (10 October). 
Deadi of Richemont (26 December). 

1459 Congress of Mantua. 

1460 Recurrence of Charles's illness. 

1461 Charles and Philip the Good of Burgundy prepare for war Qanuary- 
March). Defeat of Margaret of Anjou and the Lancastrians at Towton 
(Palm Sunday). Failure of French intervention at Genoa (9 March). 

c— I 
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Philip die Good sweais an oath of allegiaiice to die daaphin Louis, as 
fbtuie kitig of Ftance (4 ApriQ. War between France and Bntgundy is 
imminent (June). Chades ^es at Mehun-«iir-Ydvte (22 Jdy). Buned in 
St-Denis (8 August). 
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Note on Coinage 



The sums of money mentioned in this book reflect the division between the 
two types of money which existed side by side in later medieval France. These 
were money of account, which was the measure of value, and actual coin, which was 
die medium of exchange. Thus Charles VII's accounts were kept in the former, 
actual transactions made in the latter. With a considerable variety of coins in 
drcuktion, the need for some yardstick and standard of value was imperative. 
Hus was provided by money of aocottnt. The two systems were as fo&ows: 

I Money oj aaount 

(a) Livres toumois. The most common money of accoont in £&eenthrcentury 
ftance. The denier toumois was its basis. The sou toumois was wordi 12 deniers 
toumoisx the livre toumois was worth 20 sous toumois. It was thus the French 
equivalent of the English system of pounds, shillings and pence sterling. I have 
left it in its French form, rather than translate livre toumois as 'pound of Tours*. 

(b) Livres parisis. Much less common by the fifteenth century. The system com- 
prised the same denominations as the toumois. I have again left it in its original 
form, rather than pounds of Paris'. 8 detiiers parisis = 10 detiiers toumois, 

II AOhoI coin 
(a) Gold 

Franc Sof Issued £com 1360. Worth 20 sous towmb, Wt: 3-88 gm. 

Ecu Issued fiom 1388-1475 as the /cu ^ 2fi amrmie or crown. Wordi 20 
sous tourmis, Wt in 1388: 3*99 gm. Wt in 1475: 3*496 gm. Its value 
rose steadily. Worth 22 sous 6 deniers Untmois in c, 1400. 

Mouton Isstied first by PhiUp IV in 1311. Wt subject to fIu(tuations» but 
about 3*50 gm. So called because it bore a paschal lamb. 

Saba Issued by the English administration of Lancastrian France and 
Normandy from 1421-49. Wt in 1421-3: 3-885 gm; 1423-49: 
3*495 gm. Ousted by the ^oi as a result of the Valois reoovery under 
Charles VII. 

Florin Issued first at Florence in 1252. Wt about 3 -50 gm. 
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(b) Silver 

Blanc Issued from 1364, replacing thegros tournois, first issued by St Louis. 

Hie value of all these denominations in terms of money of account was subject 
to marked variations as their gold and silver content was increased or decreased 
by the mints. For further information on this subject see P. SpufTord, 'Coinage 
and Currency', in CEH, iii (Cambridge, 1963), $76-602; J. Lafiiuric, Les 
momtaies des rois de France (Paris, 1951), i; P. Spufiord, Monetary problems and 
policies in the Burgundian Netherlands, 143S-96 (Ldden, 1970), esp. i3-v|6. 
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Aide Indirect tax on consumables first levied in 1360. Part of the extraordinary 
revenues of the Crown. Sometimes used to mean all taxes imposed by die 

Crown. 

Ampwle Vessel in which the sacred oil used to anoint the kings of France was 

kept at the cathedral of Rheims. 
ApoMge of the royal domame granted to a cadet son by the king for his 

subsistence. 

Argentier Officer re^nsible for the argenterie of the king or a great noble. This 
office was responsible for supplying the royal household with luxury goods, 

clothing and plate. 
Arret Formal judgement of the Paris Parlettient. 

Aunionier OHiccr responsible for the giving of alms to the poor in a royal or 

seigneurial household. 
Bailli Royal officer set over a bailliage, entrusted with the administration of 

justice and the domaine [ordinary) revenues of the Crown. By the later Middle 

Ages he was normally non-resident in his hnillinge. 
Bailliage Area over which the bailli held jurisdiction, so called because it had been 

leased or farmed {bailie) to its original holders. 
Ban ft arriere-ban Feudal levy of all those owing military service to a lord. 
Cadet Younger child of a royal, or noble, house. 

Chambre aux deniers Office of finances in a seigneurial household, responsible for 

receipts and didmrsemenis encash. 
ChanAre des Comptes Chief c^ke of account for royal finances, established at 

Paris. Competence ill-defined, but responsible for ordinary revenues, vAnost 

administratioa it shared with the Trisor (see below). 
Chamhre des Refutes Office of die Paris ParlemeiU dealkg with petitions. 
Chdukt Court of first Instance at Paris, dealing largely with criminal cases. 
Chevaudieur Mounted messenger. Those of dbe kurie du rot carried die king's 

letters and were recognisable by die box beating ^Jleurs-de4ys which they 

carried. 

Commis Officer appomted by the king to conduct an inc|uiry, or attend to any 

specific item of business on his behalf. 
Comt^ Lordship held by a count. 

Damoiselle Unmarried woman, usually young and attendant upon die queen or 
a female member of die nobiUty . 
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Damaine Royal demesne. Hie property of die CiOTwn, wbedier gained tyy 

inheritance, purchase, feudal right, or conquest. 
Edumsan Cupbearer. Officer in a royal or seigneorial household. 
Eehann Member of a mmiidpal council, often widi judicial functions. 
Ecorcheur Freelance mercenary, active in the 1430s and 144Q8. 
Ecurie Stable. Office in a royal or sdgneniial household. 
Ecuyer d*&urie £squiic of the stable. 

Elu Officer set over an ilection^ the area from which extraordinary revenues of 
the Crown were collected in certain ports of France. First mentioned in 1355, 
primarily responsible for raising the aides, 

Etrennes Gifb given on New Year's Day. 

Fille d'honneur Lady-in-waiting at court. 

Fleuron Ornament in tlic shape of a fteur-dc'lys set around the open crown worn 
by the kings of France. 

Franc-archer Archer raised by the royal ordotinance of 1448 which created infantry 
to supplement the companies of ordonnance (sec below). The Jrancs-archers 
were exempt from taxation, and served at tlie normal rate of roughly one per 
fifty hearths in every parish. Organised and mobilised by the bailUage, they 
were an ill-disciplined and troublesome force, soon to be reduced and 
ultimately disbanded in favour of Swiss and other foreign mercenaries in the 
early sixteenth century. 

Gabelle Tax on the compulsory purchase of salt, first introduced in 1 341. Part 
ofllie Crown's M^miSmrf imnues. 

Gindrd des finances One of the iosot ghtiraux set over the extraardinay revenues 
of the Crown, and responsible to the iir/ioner of France, llie fo^ 
LanguedoSl, Outie-Seme, Normandy, and Languedoc. Outside diese areas* 
extraarihiary revenues were administered by royal commissioneis specially 
appointed to do so. 

Groicffer Officer in charge of a grenier, or sal^■granary, -^lere sak was stored in 

order to ensure a royal monopoly of this vital commodity. ResponsiUe to the 

giniraux for the administration of thcgthelk. 
Hanouar Carrier of sak. The Parisian hanouars bore the king's coffin and effigy 

during the funeral procession. 
HStel-Dieu 'God*s House', a charitable foundation for die reUcf of the sick and 

die indigent poor. 

Huissier Usher, or process-server. An unpopular class. Those of the Paris 

Parlement were identifiable by the maces which they carried. 

Lettres de jussion Royal order to the Parlement insisting upon immediate registra- 
tion of a piece of legislation. First used in 1392. 

Lit-de-justice Plenary session of the Parlcmentf in which a royal edict was forcibly 
registered, or a peer of the kingdom tried. 

Main-de-jiistice StafFheaded with an ivory hand, borne by the kings of France on 
ceremonial occasions. The symbol of the king's Justice. 
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Maitre des arhaUtriers Mastec ofthe cto88lx>wmai. Office in the royal housdiold. 
Miittre d'hStel Master of the hooseholcl. Generally an honorific podtion hy the 
fifceenthi century. 

Maftre des Rentes Royal officer, normally a lawyer, responsible for the receipt 
of petidons to the king. An important member of the royal household in the 
fifteenth century. 

Mi(^tion Male favourite of a king or prince. 

Ordonnanu Royal edict, registered in its records by the Paris Parlement, 

Ordonnance, company of Unit of the standing army created in 1445. Each com- 
pany of this cavalry force consisted of 100 Unces. Each lance comprised 6 men. 
By 1450, the companies were divided into those of grande and petite ordon- 
nancc - the former being a field army, the latter a garrison force. There were 
20 companies, which, if they were ever at full strength, would have given the 
king about 12,000 mounted troops, 

Parlement Supreme court of appeals from the kingdom ot France sited in the 
Palais dc Justice on the Ilc-dc-la-Citc at Paris. Provincial Parlements were 
founded at Poitiers, Toulouse and Grenoble during the reign of Charles VII. 

President Normally used to describe the principal judicial officer of a Parlement. 

Prevot Royal officer responsible for local justice in a bailliage or senechausseep sub- 
ordinate to the bailli or scncchal. 

Prevot des marechaux Royal officer empowered to try cases of military indisci- 
pline. 

Procureur Officer representmg the king in the administration of justice or finance. 

Reteveur-gAi^d One of four officers under the four ghUrtaix desfaumeest res- 
ponsible fi>r the receipt of the Crown's extraordinary revenues. They were 
based at Touis, Paris, Rouen and Montpellier. 

RKevewHpar^Uer Hnandal officer at die bottom ofthe hierarchy entrusted ^di 
die collection o£ extraordinary revenues, accountable to the iUt. 

Receveur des aides Fmandal officer responsible for die receipt of die aides in each 
ofthe four ghdrdlitds. 

Routier Fceehmce mercenary, originally a product of the demobilisadon of 
soldiery after the Treaty cf Bretigny in 1 360. 

Sdn^chal Royal officer set over a senkhaussee, entrusted with the administration 
of justice and domaine revenues. The equivalent ofthe htdUu found generally 
in Southern France, although there were excepdons to this rule. Non- 
resident in the fifteenth century. 

Taille Major direct tax, levied according to the status ofthe person or property. 
Part of the extraofdinary revenues of the Crown, ficom which the noblHty 
were exempt. 

Tresor des Chartes Otiicc in which documents issued by the king were stored. 

Part of the Chancery, it was situated in a building adjacent to the Sainte- 

Chapcllc on the Ilc-de-la-Citc. 
Tresorier One of the four tresoriers appointed by the king to administer his 
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donudne xevenues. Accoimtalile to the Ttisoda de France at tlie apex of die 
finanrtal pyramid. They woe the equhrdents of the ghiraux in the adminift- 
ttatioii of the extraordiiuay revenues, and were set over the four trisorim of 
Languedoil-Guyenne, Outre-Seine and Yonne, Languedoc, and Normandy. 
Viconai Lordship held by a vicomte, except in Normandy where it was an 
administrative andjudidal area, roughly equivalent to a baillu^e. 
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Erard, Guillaumc, 47 

Escouchy, Mathicu d', 158. 209. 212 

Estates of the kingdom, 5Li 

Estissac, Amaury, lord of, 73, jSx 102. 
106. 108-9. 165 

Estivet, Jean, 68 

Estouteville, Cardinal Guillaume d*, 62-<S. 

168: Louis d* 221 
Etampcs, Jean d', 87; count of, 144. 170 
Etremes, giving of, 219. 224-7. 2AA. 
Eu, count of, 207. 212 
Exmes, 1^2 
Eyricu, 107 
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Falaise, 132 

Faucher, Pierre le, 225 

Fenin, Pierre de, pr^uSt of Arras, 34-5 

Ferlin, Alain, 22 

Fcvre, Jean le, 67 

Finances, administration of, i^<i, 183, 

218-19: see taxation 
Flanders, 160-2, 182 
Florence, 128. 21a 

Foix, house of, 41, ii, 84^ 86, 144^ 187 
Foix, Gaston IV, count of, 2it m. i70« 

178. 188. 207. 227 
Foix, Jean count of, i^^ 22t 41^ 72j Z5j 

bribed by Charles VII, 19 
Fontaines, Louis de, 166 
Fontenil, Pierre, 203 
Fortin, Pierre, 1^ 1^8 
Fougircs, 116. u 8-i9, 124. 156 
Foulquart, Patrick, 21& 
Fouquet, Jean, 205, 210. Plates 4^ 10 
Franc-archers, behaviour of, i$o 
France, 'crisis of monarchy* in, 14-19; 

imification of against English, 14-16; 

balance of power between church and 

state, 12 

Francis I, king of France, ^ 14^ 148 
Fronsac, 140 
Frontinus, 135 
Frontier, Pierre, 36, 38 

Gallet, Esmond, iss. 158, l6l 
Galloway, bishop of, 144 
Gannat, 134 

Garguesalle, Jean de, 162 

Gascony, 54i 6O1 66, 141, 182; English in, 

IIS. 124-5; reconquest of, 85-6. 153: 

sec Cayenne 
Gaucourt, Raoul de, 50-1. 58. 78. So 
Gaudete, Henryet, 176 
Gazeau, Guillaume, 8^ 
Genappe, 170. I77. 188. 192 
General des finances, 208. 227, 244 
Genoa, 104-6, 112. 128, 164. I77. 182 
Gens des comptes, 183 
German crossbowmen (Crannequiniers), 

138. 218 
Gerson, Jean, 44, 56, 61 
Ghent, 161 

Giac, Pierre de. 36. 39, 41 
Gien-sur-Loire, 23 

Girard, Bernard de, seigneur du Haillan, 
i; Laurens, 134. 183. 205 



Giribault, Louis, 141 
Gisors, 123-4 

Gouge, Martin, bishop of Clermont, 33 

Gough, Matthew, 117 

Gounin, Thibaud, 103 

Goumay, vicomte of, lzq 

Grands Ciironiques de France, 197 

Gravelines, 85^ 161 

Grenetiers, 159. 244 

Grestain, 139 

Gruel, Guillaume, i2t 22 

Guelders, Mary of, niece of Philip the 

Good, duke of Btu-gimdy, 84-5 
Guesclin, Bcrtrand du, 34, 206 
Guilloteau, Jean, 150 
Gutenberg, 185 

Guycnnc, duchy of. I4t Tg. 81. 85. gj^ 
104. 112. 121. 123. 126-7. 129-30, 142. 
144. 142. lili lili LS2. I6i20ii 
English in, 125. 164; reconquest of, 137, 
139. 164, 166, 202: see Gascony 

Guyenne, Louis duke of, brother of 
Charles VII, 21 

Ha, castle of, at Bordeaux, 142 

Habsburgs, 2J 

Hague, The, i6q 

Hainault, 187, 192 

Halld, Francois, 146, 148, 154 

Halliday, Thomas, 149 

Hanouars, behaviour during royal funeral 

procession, 211-13 
Harcourt, 124; Christophe d', T^i Louis 

d', bishop of Bayeux, 212 
Hardouin, Jean, 120 
Havart, Georges, 147-8; Jean, 204 
Hay, Professor D., 5 
Hdnault, prhident, 2Q 
Hennes, Pierre, 210, 214 
Henry V, king of England, 18. 27. 3i. 

33-4. 36, 44; alliance with Biirgimdians, 

25; exploitation of French disunity, 14; 

claim to French throne, ai 
Henry VI, king of England, 46, 61, 63, 66, 

222 86i 88, 22* I04. n6. 118. 124. ii5-6. 

158, llSl 

Henry VIII, king of England, 175 
Hermite, Tristan 1^ 208 
Honfleur, 129, 139 
HStel-Dieu, in Paris, 211, 216, 244 
Household, of Charles VII, 25, 217-23; 
organisation of, 218-21; domus 
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magnificencie, 218: domus provideticie, 218; 

pannetiers, 218. 220-1: Mansoiis, 218. 

221: aunwnier, 221 
Huissiers, 208. 211. 215, 244 
Hundred Years War, course of under 

Charles VII, m, 12S 
Hungary, 13^ 173 

Huntingdon, John Holland, earl of, 22 
Hussites, 24. 

Inquisition, 46, ^ Jc^^^ Brehal, in- 
quisitor of France, 63-5 ; Jean Gravcrent, 
inquisitor of France, 46^ Jean Lemaitrc, 
vicar of the Inquisition, 46^ 6^ 68 

Isabella of Bavaria, Queen of France, 
mother of Charles VII, 21^ 48-9, 94; 
birth of Charles VII, 21; as a mother, 
23; liaison with Louis, duke of Orleans, 
21. 30-1 

Italy, 4-5, 24. 164: French intervention in, 
97-8. 104-S. 112, 182-3 

Jacob, E. F.. 5 a. 6. 16. 10 

James II, king of Scotland, 124-5. 138. 

UAi ISL, lU 
Janouillac. Pierre de, 142. 227 
Joan of Arc, 2r, 2^ 4^ 48-S7. SQ-^i. 

IS 3-4, ISt^ 2gQj, campaigns of, 46^ 57! 

captured by Burgundians, 46. si. 58; 

trial of, 46-8, iij 61, 64] rehabiUtation 

of, liii 158; death of, 46-7, 68: 

canonisation of, 46-7 
Jousseaume, Jacques, 142 
Jumieges, rj2 

Kantorowicz, Professor E. 194 
Kendall, P. M., 76 

Kingship, nature of, 18, 216-17: mystique 
of, 194-7, 216-17: 'absolutism* of, 195, 
20Q; iconography of, 194. 202-3, 206- 
307 

La-C6te-St-Andre, 107 
La Coiuroime, 140 

Ladislas, king of Hungary and Bohemia, 

173-4 

Lafayette, lord of, 76-7, 132 

La Fl6che, 157 

Lagny, 58 

La Hire, captain, 73 

Laire, Robert de, 2S 



La Marche, count of, 84, S^j 144. 199, 

207: house of, 164 
Lambach, siege of, 2i 
Lancaster, house of, j^, ^ is6. 192. 2IQ 
Langoiran, 121 

Langres, 216: bishop of, 23^ 207 
Languedoc, 26^ 54^ 76, Si, 123. 128-9. 

145. 183: Three Estates of, 82, 122^ 122 
Langucdoll, 126-7; Three Estates of, 8q 
Laon, 6^ 187. 219; bishop of, 207 
La Reole, 11 
La Roche-Guyon, 124 
La Rochelle, 11^ 2ig 
La Tour d'Auvergne, lord of, 208 
La TremolUe, Georges, lord of, 39-41. 50. 

53-4: fall of, 2L ZL 82; Jean de, 33 
Laimoy, Mace de, 142 
Laval, house of, 164: Guy de, 42^ mi 
Lefevrc, Eticnne, 146-7 
Lc Mans, ill 
Lcnfant, Jean, 153 
Lenoir, Alexandre, 192 
Leonard, Brother, of Vienne, 6j 
Le Plessis-Rideau, 103 
Lery, 139 

Use-majesl^, notion of, 154, 162: Jean II, 

duke of Alen^on, convicted of, 162, 
Lcs Roches Tranchelion, 116 
Le Tousseau, 136 
Lcttres de jussioti, 204, 244 
Libounie, 140 
Lille, liii 
Limoges, 198-201 
Limousin, 219. 226; bishop of, 201 
L'Isle, 22 

Lit-de-jiistice, IL IQ, 160-2. 195. 200. 203. 

206. 209. 217. 244 
Lithuanians, 14 
Littemont. Jacob de, 214 
Loches, 4ii iZi 222 
Loere, Jean de la, 

Loheac, Andrd de Laval, lord of, no. 119. 
170. 193 

Loire, river, 2^ valley of. 7^ 73. 176 
London, L2S 

Lorraine, duchy of, 46. 49, 77. 90. ^ 
Lorraine, Charles, duke of, 49-50 
Lorraine, Isabella of, daughter of Charlc< 
duke of, 42i marries Rend of Anjou, 

Q2 

Lorraine, Jean, lord of, iM 
Loudun, 148. 226 
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Louis XI, king of France, son of Charles 
VII, 4t 10, 12, 21, IS, 20, 76^ 116, 122; as 
dauphin, 54, 2I1 7S-82. 86, 95-9, 100- 

III. 116. 162-72. 177-8. 182-1. 187-8. 
190-3. 201, 205, 209, 215. 230-1; peti- 
tion to Charles VII, Sij accession of, 71. 
192-3; education of, flight to Bur- 
gundy, 134. 162. 169; marries Charlotte 
of Savoy, 164.: see also Charles VII, 
Margaret of Scotland 
Louis XVI, king of France, 2 
Louvet, Jean, president of Provence, 23, 
3S-7. 41. 71-3. 130. 133; Marie, 
daughter of, 23 
Louviers, 122 

Lusignan, 28, I22» 122^ 112, 132 
Luxembourg, 174; duchy of, 171. i73; 

Catherine of, Isabella of, 38 
Lyon, 23, 26-8. 20, IL 18, 54, 106, 128, 

133. 199. 201=2 

Machet, Gerard, bishop of Castres, 43, 
22 

Machiavelli, Niccolo, s± IQi. IQS. 229 
Macon, 2S 

Ma^on, Robert le, lord of Treves, 2^ 29. 

20, 22,28 

Madelaine, daughter of Charles VII, 173. 
224 

Maguelonnc, bishop of, 72, 87 
MaigneLiis, Antoinette de, 13S-6. 188-9; 

Catherine de, £3 
Mailld, Hardouin, lord of, grand mattre of 

Charles VII's household, 24, 
Maillczais, bishop oC 72 
Mailly, Jean de, 60, 64: see Noyon 
Main-de-justice, symbolism of, 195. I97» 

aio. 244 
Maine, ^ 104. ii7 
Mattre des arhaUtriers, 208, 245 
MaUre d'hotel, office of, 50, 218. 220-1. 

225. 24s 

Maitre des requites, 61, 103. 106, 146-8. 20s. 

207. 222. 24s 
Majoris, Jean, canon of Rheims. tutor to 

dauphin Louis, 75 
Male, 189 

Marche, Olivier de la, 22, 119, 219 

Marez, Amoul de, 21S 

Margaret of Burgundy, sister of Phihp the 

Good, duke of Burgundy, 3 5-6 
Marguerie, Andre, 64 



Marie, illegitimate daughter of Charles VII 

22, 112 
Marie-Antoinette, 2 
Mariette, Guillaume, To^ 106-14. IQI 
Martin, Henri, 2 
Martin V, pope, 75 
Meaux, 77 
M^oc, I2Q 

Mehun-sur-Yevre, 148. 176. 183. 187. 

189-91. 196. 209-10. 212. 228 
Melle, 22 
Mclun, 25, 212 

Merbury, John, 123; Richard, 123 
Mesnil, Herv^ du, 24] Jean du, 24 
Mcsnil-Simon, Jean du, 98 
Metz, 2i 
Mezeray, 8 

Mignotts, role of, 88-g. loi. 104, 223, 227. 
245 

Milan, 41^ 96, 104, 112, 164, 182-3 
Mollat, Professor M., 12S 
Monod, Gaston, 8 n. 5, 2 
Monstrelet, Enguerrand de, 199, 202-3 
Montargis, 160. 162 
Montauban, Arthm- de, 117 
Montbazon. 118. 126. iS2. 176 
Montbeliard, 25 

Montb^ron, Jeanne de, 82^ 133; Francois 

de, 122. 
Montbuxon, Jean de, 214 
Monteil, Antoine d'Aubusson, lord of, 

89, 220 

Montereau, 11, 27-31; siege of 74-5 
Montcspedon, Jean Wast, lord of, 177-80 
Montfcrrand, 20, 24, 80-1, 140 
Montford family, 53 

Montils-les-Tours, 137. 142. 164. I74. 176. 

221, 22& 
Montignac, 128 
Montjean, lord of, 81-2 
Montlhdry, 191 
Montlugon, 134 
MontpeUier, 44^ 127 
Montsoreau, 142 
Morbus gallicus, 12, 176 
Moreau, Jean, 2IQ 
Moulins, 

Mundeford, Osbem, 
Mynute, Jeanne, 

Nancy, 50, 89-90, 97. 134 
Naples, 86, 104. 177-8 
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Narbonne, vicomti of, 28, 145; archbishop 

of, 126^ US 
Nemours, Jacques d'Armagnac, duke of, 

UA 

Netherlands, l8 

Neufchatel, vicomte of, 12Q 

Nevers, 226; Great Assembly at, 30, 84-7; 

Jean, count of, 144. 170. 226 
Nice, lo^ 

Nicholas V, pope, 62-3. 131 

Niort, 72^ 8S 

Nogent-le-Rotrou, 156 

Normandy, 18^ 5^ j7-<Si. 66. 119-22, 
126-7. 139. 141-2. 151, HL 1^^-61. i82i 
203. 219; English in, 57-63. 104. 106. 112. 
1 1 5-17. 122^ I2i, 1271 LS^i Nonnan 
seigneurs bribed by Charles VII, ifi 

Noyer, Hugues de, 201-2, 

Noyon, 59-60, 219; bishop of 207: see 
Mailly 

Ockeghem, Jan, 18^-6 

Ordonmnce, companies of, 12s. 139. ISO. 

186, 204. 245 
Ordonnances, enacted by Charles VII, 76, 

81. 97» 99. 104, 24s 
Orfevre, Jean IV, 209 

Orleans, 49^ 54-5. 76. 82. 226; siege of, 
A^ihiliS^ house of, 14, 22, 2^ 85, 

82, 26zZ 

Orleans, Charles of, 2i, 77-8. 8i 22* IMi 

106. 112. 126, 170, 207-10, 212-13. 224-6 
Orleans, Louis I of, 2ji 30-1. 48-9 
Ormond, earl of, 134 

Papacy, 14^ i^j Charles VII's relations 

with, 59, 61-3. 2i 
Pardiac, 41; count of, ^ 74 
Paris, 22, 25, 22i 31-2. ^ 58-9. UAx 

lii, I5i, 189, 191, 199. 201, 210-16. 

219; Chdtelet, 26^ 200. 211-12. 245; 

University of, 26» 46^ 5g-6o, 195. 200. 

212; Notre Dame, 68^ 198, 200. 212-14; 

Ste Chapelle, 191; St Denis, 192, 194, 

199. 210. 212-16; flight of Charles VII 

from, 25i royal entry into, 203 
Parlanent, 150. 200, 204-10. 212. 24s; of 

Paris, 18, 26i 32, 82j 111-12. 129. I43. 

152-4. 160. 162. 171. 194, 204, 20(5: at 

Poitiers, 25-6 
Parthenay, 40 
Pasquerel, Jean, ^ 



Pasquier, Etienne, 8 
Patay, battle of, 50 

Patronage system, 4, 28: see Charles VII 

Payot, Henri, 216 

Pentliievre family, ^ 

Pcrche, 123, 156 

Persay-le-Petit, 216 

Petit, Etienne, 123. 129, 183-4 

Petitions, 146-8 

Pezenas, i2h 

Phares, Symon des, astrologer, 43-4 
Philip IV, king of France, 20 
Philip V, king of Prance, 147 
Philip VI, king of France, 18-19 
Picardy, 125 
Picrrclattc, 156 
Pisan, Christine de, 5 
Pius II, pope, 59i 192 
Poitevin, Robert, 96 

Poitiers, IL I8. 46. ii^ 55-6. I2Q. I37. 

149, 202; bishop of, 22 
Poitou, 2^>2 70-80. 80. 112. 129. 137. 141. 

149. 219 
Poland, 12 

Pont-dc-l'Arche, 122. 139 
Portcjoyc, 139 
Pouilly, 2& 

Poulengy, Bertrand de, 4^ 

Poussinc, Jeanne, 103 

Pragucric (1440), 12, 12^ 73-4. 79-84. 86^ 

98^ 104, Ii4, LS8 
Precigny, Bertrand de Beauvau, lord of, 

72, 9S, 106, 108, no, aos 

Prcmierfait, Laurent de, 205 
Pres, Josquin des, 
Prevost, Louis, 107 
Prcvostcau, Guillaume, 67 
Privot, office of, 160. 208. 245 
Preuot des marichaux, office of, 208. 245 
Prie, lord of, 81-2. aofi 
Procureur-geniral, office of, 31-2 
Prostitution, tolerance of, 90-1 
Provence, 23-4. I05. 128 
Public Weal, war of the (1465), ig^ 123 
Puy, Pierre, 70-1 

Quars, lord of, aoS 
Qucsne, Thomassin du, 117 
Quicherat, Jules, 0. 52. 58 

Rabateau, Jean, 83 
Rais, GiUes de, 119 
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Rampston, Thomas, 85 
Ravaige, Thierry de, 122 
Razilly, 82, loi, 185 
Rebellions: see Praguerie, Arthur de Riche- 
mont 

Receveurs des aides, office of, iso. 24 S 
Reffiige, Pierre de, 208 
Religious of Dunfermline, the, 54 
Rennes, 71 

Requites ginerales, sessions of, 14.7-8. 245 

Rex imperator, concept of, 17-18 

Rheiras, 4S-6. 52-3. ^7-8. 190. 192. 
195-7; Regnault de Chartres, arch- 
bishop of, 42i -^o-i. 57-8. 66. 72-3. 196 

Richard II, king of England, 

Richcmont, Arthur de, 3S-4I. so. 51. 59. 
21, 28j ii^i IMi IIOj iSaJ rebellion 
of, ii 

Rivers, Richard Woodevillc, lord, i_56 

Rochefort, 223 

Rogier, Jean, 121 

Rolant, Adam, 100. 145 

Rolin, Nicholas, 32 

Rome, 62j 65 

Romorantin, 216 

RoquetaiUadc, Bcrtrand dc Lamothc, lord 

of, 122 
Rouault, Joachim, 22Q 
Rouen, 46-8. 52, 52^ di, 63, 120, I22j 

IM. U7^ lAlx IIL Uli 198- 9, 
208. 223 ; royal entry into, 202-4 

Rouergue, 22 

Rousseau, Hector, 149: Jean. 210 
Roussel, Raoul, archbishop of Rouen, 6i» 

64^ 212 

Routiers, depredations of, 73-4. 245 
Rouvray, Jean de, 19s, Plate 6b 
Roy, Jean, 174 

Rozier, Bernard du, 81, 136, Plate s 

St Albans, battle of (1455), LS 
St-Guillaurae-de-Mortain, 1x6 
St-Jacques-de-Beuvron, L16 
St-Jean-d'Angdly, 137 
St-Macaire, 126 
St-Maixent, 79-80, 137 
St-Maur-les-Foss^, treaty of, 28 
St-Neomaye, 22 
Saint-Omer, 84-5. 132 
Saintonge, vso 

St-Pol, Louis, count of, 126. 189 
St-Priest, 125, 167 



St-Sauveur-le-Vicomte, 12Q 
St-Valerin, Pierre de, 53 
Sala, Pierre, 52^ 54, 53 
Salisbury, earl of, 46^ 54 
Sancerre, count of, 144 
Saracens, 130-1 
Satunur, 43^ 22d 
Sauvetcrre, 126 

Savoy, 101-2, 105; house of, 164, 168. 177 
Savoy, Charlotte of, marries Louis XI, 

Savoy, Felix V of, 109 

Savoy, Louis duke of, prince of Piedmont, 

36, 18, 72-3. 140^ 164-5. i62» 123 
Scepeaux, Pierre de, 207 
Schism, Great, 14 
Scotland, 52^ 54] troops of. 33 
Scotland, Margaret of, wife of Louis XI, 

81. 96-7 

Scrofula, power to heal, 196-7. 2d£. 
Semblan9ay fortimc, 219 
Senlis, 221 
Sens, 102. 216 

Sevineau, Jean, goldsmith of Charles VII, 

174. 21Q 

Sforza, Francesco, duke of Milan, 4^ 172. 

177. 182-3. 182 
Shaw, George Bernard, 41, 42 
Shorthose, Gadifer, 124 
Sicily, 28^ 128 
Soissons, 219 

Somerset, duke of, 116. 118. 120. 124, 

I32z8 

Sorel, Agnes, mistress of Charles VII, ^ 

91-3. 100, 102^ 108-9. III. 122, Uh. 

133. 135-6. 139. 232: brothers of, 21i 

suggested infidelity of, ioq 
Sovereignty, absolute, 154; concept of, 

208-9. 217; mockery of Charles VII's, 

149-50. 216-17: see kingship 
Spain, 33. 52. 54. 125 
Strasbourg, 170 
Suffolk, duke of, 104. llfi 
Surienncs, Francois dc, 1 16-17. 119. 124. 

ii2 

TaiUebourg, 123, 132-3. I37 

Talbot, John, earl of Shrewsbury, I25-<S. 

137. 153. i6i, 203 
Tartas, 85-6 

Taxation, TL 82, 123, 127. 145. 186. 216. 
226. 231: aides, 77-8. 82. 127-8. 142. 
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186. 219. 22S-6; gabellcs, i8ii 

tailles, 82, 128, LS6 
Temi, Francis Coppiiii, bishop of, 179, 

182-3. 187. 219 
Texier, Jean le, 103 
Thibault, M., 36 
Thibouville, Germain dc, ^ 
Thomas, A., 12 
Thomassin, Matthieu, 54 
Thors, Lso 

Tiercain, Guillaumc de, 173 
Tillay, Jamet du, 97-8 
Tondart, Louis, 126 
Tomicrrc, 219 

Torcy, Jean d'Estoutcville, lord of, 120, 

130-40. 166. 188. 205. 2QS 
Toulouse, 26, 54, 2O1 21, 26, 126. 196. 198, 

202: archbishop of, 72 
Touraine, 176. 208 
Touraine, Jean duke of, brother of 

Charles VII, 21 
Toumclles, 2^ 5^ 

Tours, 21, 42-3. 22u Qli lOL IUa laSi 
130. 141. 1^8. 164, 186. 221. 223; truce 
of, io4» 115 

Towton, battle of (1461), 1S2 

Trisor des Cliartcs, 148, 245 

Trisorier, office of, 159, 166. 208. 227, 
24S 

Treignac, Jean dc Combom, lord of, 32 
Trials, treason: sec Jean II, duke of 

Alen^on, Joan of Arc, Guillaumc 

Mariette 
Trompctte, 142 

Troycs, 18^ i2i 210. 219; treaty of, 31-2, 

m 

Tudcrt, Jean, 147-8. 154 
Tulle, Louis, bishop of, 220. 
Turkey, 14, 62^ 1^6. i6q 

Ursins, Guillaimie Jouvenel des, chancellor, 

83. 08-100. 106. 109-10, 112, 139, ia6. 

188. 202. 2q6. 
Ursins, Jean Juvenal des, archbishop of 

Rheims, 8, 26^ 6s-6. 69. 82-4. 88-q. 

94-5. 98-9. 105. 108. no. 112. 207. 226. 

232 

Valbarat, Guillamne de Melhoun, lord of, 
22Q 

Val-dc-Rueil, 132 



Valence, 166. 169; Jean de Poitiers, bishop 

of, 29-30 
Valentinois, comt^ of, 22i iQi 
Valois, house of, 12, 20^ 2j^ $2^ 66^ 

Zli Zij 86, 126, 16^ I9Q-200. 203-4: 

family tree of, 6-7 
Valpcrgue, Th&iude de, 105 
Varye, Guillaume de, 128. 159 
Vaucouleurs, castle of, 46^ 
Vauvcrt, lord of, 208. 223 
Vauvray, 139 

Vendome, 22i IMi UAi. 185-6. 204-9; 

count of, 26, 281 207. 226. 
Vendome, Jeaimc dc, 
Venctte, Jean de, 24 
Venice, 105. 112 

Verneuil, 2^^ i2i iS* LS^ 159; lordsliip of, 

162 
Vernon, 176 

Vieime, court at, ji^ Jean dc Norry, arch- 
bishop of, 22, 82i 2Q2 
Viguier, Anthoine de, 211 
Vilars, Raymond, lord of, 22Q 
Villandrando, Rodrigo de, 24 
Villedieu, 137 
ViUefranche, los. 171 

Villequier, Andr^ de, 82, 104, 120, 115, 138; 

Antoinette de, 82i Marguerite de, 82 
Viriville, Vallet de, 8-9. 12, 2Q el i 

137 n. 3 

Visconti family of Milan, ^ -JAI Filippo 
Maria, 5^ 4L 27j i04; Giangalcazzo, 
Valentine, 104 

Viterbo, John of, i^i 

Vivicrs, bishop of, 207 

Wars of religion, French, 15 
Wastines, i6q 

Witchcraft, acamtions of, 22 
Wiirttemburg, duke of, 25 

Xain^oins, Jean, 70 

Xaiutrailles, Poton dc, 28, 108. 203 

Yolande of Aragon, 22. 27. 35. 39. 41, 

40-SI. 71-2. 91 
Yobnde, daughter of Charles VII, 23 
York, house of, 66, 156. 161. 177. 182. 

219 

York, Richard duke of, 66, 155-7, 158 
Zeller, G., n. 2 
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